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by Bob Wehling 

Years ago, I saw a cartoon in 
a magazine that showed a guy 
seated on an airpiane. In his hand, 
he heid a giass haif-fuii with a martini. 

A iook of confusion crossed his face as he 
heid the giass straight whiie the drink inside 
was sharpiy sianted downward. I sometimes feei 
the same way about our pubiic education system. 

We sit comfortably in our jet with no reaiization that it 
is headed down. I wanted to pubiish this book to heip 
sound the aiarm, to provoke serious discussion about pubiic 
education at aii ieveis of society, and to try to push pubiic educa- 
tion back to the top of the nationai agenda. I’m also doing this 
book because I don’t feel I could face my grandchildren ten years from 
now if I hadn’t done everything possible to push for a better system for 
them — one that gives each child a genuine opportunity for a world class 
education. Further, I simply don’t understand why politicians, the news media, 
and even educators themselves aren’t more alarmed by the fact that dozens of 
other countries make education improvement a top national priority and are making 
significantly better progress than we are. Why aren’t more people concerned about the 
implications of this for our economy and the future of our society? 

This topic matters to me because I love this country, and I truly believe that our children 
are our future. Right now, I don’t think the future we are handing them looks as bright as 
it should. We currently provide such grossly uneven opportunities for our children to learn 
that we are dooming millions of kids to a life of poverty wages, welfare, or the criminal 
justice system. I’ve had children and grandchildren move around the country to find dra- 
matically different standards, expectations, and opportunities for their education. I’ve also 
spent a lot of time in classrooms across the U.S. and around the world. The differences 
within the U.S. are significant and the differences between American schools and those in 
many other countries are startling. It is time to raise the collective attention of policymakers, 
educators, administrators, scholars, politicians, the business community, and the general 
public. Organizing this project was my attempt to take that first step. 

My work is premised on these convictions 

I believe that everything Thomas Friedman envisions in The World Is Flai ls true. As part of 
this, our future economy and the availability of well paid, career ladder, full benefit jobs for 
our children and grandchildren depend upon radical improvement in the outcomes of our 
public education system. 




I believe that every system is perfectly designed to get the results it gets. Our current 
public education system is designed to produce a million or more dropouts per year; high 
school graduates with inadequate knowledge or skills for further education or the work- 
force; and education opportunities that are closely linked to the wealth and education of a 
child’s parents and community. 

The only solution I can see that offers promise for all children is a fundamentally national 
system of education. This would include national standards (benchmarked against the best 
in the world); a national curricula framework in core subjects developed by the best teachers 
in each discipline; a national testing system which is fully aligned with the standards and 
curricula and which, in addition to measuring knowledge and understanding, provides 
teachers and students with the diagnostic data needed to improve; a uniform national 
standard for teacher training, certification, licensure, and professional development; and a 
new funding system which provides the best in courses, technology and opportunities to 
all students regardless of the wealth or commitment to education of their communities. 

It is inconceivable that 16,000 school districts and 50 states will all wake up tomorrow 
and agree to enact what we all know as best practices. In many districts, even if they 
wanted to, they couldn’t afford it. Ergo, the only answer I can see is a national system. At 
a very minimum, we need a new funding mechanism that is not dependent on the wealth 
of communities and which, at a minimum, grows with inflation. 

The sole purpose of this book is to stimulate broader discussion of what we need to do to 
truly provide all children with a world-class education opportunity and to once again make 
education a top priority in every state and the nation as well whole. 

How did this project come to be? 

Several factors contributed to the genesis of this project. Many things happened within a 
relatively short period of time, which, collectively, said to me that we had to do something 
to stimulate discussion about changing our public education system. These factors were: 

• Data, which showed that we continue to lose ground versus other countries between 
grades 4 and 8 and again between grades 8 and 12. 

• Polling data which showed the top issues on the minds of voters as we head into the 
2008 elections. Education was not on the list. 

• Awareness that many other nations have education as a top national priority and the 
accompanying realization that we are likely to lose more ground unless we do the 
same. 

• Lack of widespread attention to the high number of American dropouts, which implies 
that a million or so dropouts a year seems to be “okay” with the public, politicians, 
and news media. 

As I personally reflected on these factors, I often found myself in conversations with 
friends and colleagues who all agreed we must raise awareness and generate action. And 
so, this book project was born. Almost every participant is someone I have worked with 
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on education issues over the last forty years. The one or two exceptions are people I’ve 
heard great things about from others I respect. As I looked for participants to contribute 
chapters, 1 found that almost everyone 1 asked shared my concerns and they were eager 
to add their perspective to the dialogue. 

Why now? 

I have been motivated to pull this together now for four reasons. First, since A Nation at 
Risk ln 1983, 1 have observed or participated In a number of education Improvement 
efforts at the local, state, and national level. I have seen dozens of promising pilot tests 
and model programs, which, for one reason or another, failed to be scaled up successfully 
to Impact the broad population. I’m now convinced that our efforts to address pieces of 
the problem (standards, curricula, assessment, teaching quality, technology, etc.) one at a 
time will not get the job done. We’ve learned enough about what works over the years to 
be ready to engage In major systemic reform to benefit all children. We know what to do; 
we just seem to lack the collective will to do It. 

Secondly, It Is discouraging to see polls and surveys discuss the Issues on the minds of 
politicians and voters. The most recent lists I’ve seen Include war and terrorism, social 
security and Medlcare/Medlcald, Immigration, energy prices. Inflation, the budget deficit 
and the debt we are building up for our children. These are all Important Issues, but public 
education needs to be on that list and hopefully at or near the top. Why? Because only 
through education will we have the economic growth and the Informed citizenship to 
compete effectively In the world over the rest of the 21st century. 

This relates to the third reason. Other countries do have education as a national priority. 
China has an ambitious plan to have the best education system In the world by 2020. The 
last I heard, the plan Is on track to achieving Its goals. Other countries which already have 
strong programs (Singapore Is a good example) are working on a priority basis to further 
Improve. In this environment, the modest progress we keep making will cause us to fall 
further behind In International comparisons, thus depriving our children of opportunities 
for success. 

Fourth, It Is simply the “right thing to do.” I can’t understand why we aren’t already 
morally outraged by the uneven education opportunities our children have all over the 
United States. We get extremely concerned when one child has a life threatening situation 
or when hundreds are harmed In a storm, crash, or other disaster. Why don’t we have the 
same concern with roughly a million dropouts each year over the past several years? For 
reasons which mystify me, we seem to accept this as Inevitable, especially In our large 
urban and poor rural areas. 

So, how do we get there? 

It Is the sincere hope of each contributor to this project that our book will begin to address 
this crucial question. More Importantly, we each hope to raise general awareness and 
stimulate conversation about the need for deep, systemic, and sustainable changes to 
America’s public schools. The wonderful people who have contributed to this book sug- 




gest new ways to address the issues facing our current system. Hopefuiiy, someone read- 
ing these suggestions wiii come up with even better ideas. One way or another, iet’s make 
this subject one we discuss at every opportunity untii we find a way to buiid a new system 
which gives every chiid a iegitimate shot at the American Dream by giving them the best 
education we know how to provide. 

Before we can make genuine improvements to the current system, a iarge percentage of 
poiicy makers wiii need to agree on the facts about the current system. The authors of this 
book beiieve that there are many things we know about the current system which, coiiectiveiy 
make the case for change. These truths about where we are today inciude: 

We know we have a system which produces over a miiiion dropouts per year. Since it 
does this year after year with consistency, it stands to reason that it is not the fauit of 
individuai teachers, principais, students or parents. It is a systemic probiem and must be 
addressed as such. 

We know that there are great inefficiencies in our system. For exampie, about haif of aii 
teachers ieave within five years and this turnover has a huge cost for both the schoois and 
for individuai students. 

We know that about 15 percent of aii students are heid back a grade each year and over 
one-third are retained sometime in the eiementary years. We aiso know that there is a 
strong correiation between retention and eventuai dropout. It is too embarrassing to be 
iabeied as “not very smart.” This ieads to mentai dropout in grades 6-8 foiiowed iater by 
actuai dropout in grades 9-10. 

We know from kindergarten teachers that a iarge number of kids, particuiariy poor kids, 
come to kindergarten not physicaiiy, mentaiiy, sociaiiy, or emotionaiiy ready to iearn. 

We know that we have many disconnects in our system which cause probiems for many 
students. One occurs between pre-schooi and kindergarten, one between the eiementary 
and middie ieveis and another between middie and high schooi. 

We know that there is a correiation between the dropout numbers and the prison popuia- 
tion and an inverse correiation between reading abiiity and iikeiihood of incarceration. We 
aiso know that it is far iess costiy to effectiveiy educate a person than to pay for iong term 
incarceration. 

We know that we are the most mobiie society in the history of the worid, yet we have 
differing standards and expectations for students from state to state and often district to 
district. I have had severai grandchiidren move across the country to face compieteiy 
different expectations and requirements. Some have been pieasant surprises and others 
a reai probiem. 

We know that teacher training varies across the country. There are roughiy 1 ,200 teacher 
training institutions with wideiy varying programs. About 700 of these are members of 
The Nationai Councii for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE), which heips assure 
that they meet reasonabie standards. But unevenness stiii exists. 
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We know that we are not always attracting our best and brightest students into teaching 
(as evidenced by SAT/ACT scores of education students vs. other areas of study) and we 
know that almost half of the students In colleges of education do not go on to teach after 
graduation. Many look at teaching as a “back up” and many others lack the passion to take 
on the challenges of the system once they graduate. Conversely, In many other countries 
Including South Korea, Finland and Japan, teaching Is one of the most highly respected 
professions and teachers are paid a salary commensurate with other major professions, 
thus attracting and retaining many of the best students. 

We know that our students experience a sharp fall off between 4th and 8th grade when 
compared on International tests to students In other countries. 

We know that the number of hours our students spend on education over the course of a 
year Is less than that of students In many other countries. 

We know that teacher and student knowledge of the standards for each grade level and 
subject area has a positive Impact on education results. Yet, many teachers and students 
In the U.S. lack this understanding. They think the “test” Is the standard. 

We know that. In many states, the standards, curricula, and assessments were developed 
Independently and are not fully aligned. In some states, the assessments came before the 
standards. 

We know that access to modern textbooks and the latest technology varies widely district 
to district. 

We know that a high percentage of school levies and bond Issues fall, further denying 
some students the opportunities they need. We also know that this Is because over 75 
percent of voters In most areas do not have children or grandchildren In the schools and 
many voters live on fixed Incomes and must resist all tax Increases. This causes not only 
staff and course reductions when levies fall, but It makes administrators spend more time 
on selling the current (and next) levy than on the core mission of quality education. Also, 
failure of levies often reduces extra curricular activities and “non essential” courses which 
help develop well-rounded students. 

We know that. In most cases, the education opportunity of the child has a relationship to 
the wealth and education level of the parents and of the community In which they live. 1 
know that there are significant exceptions to this, but In general we know this to be true. 

We know that money alone, however. Is not the answer. Some areas produce great results 
with far fewer dollars than others. Research shows that In many of these cases the com- 
munity places a higher value on education, parents are more Involved, teachers have higher 
expectations, and students are more motivated. 

We know that If you compare our textbooks to those In countries which are outperforming 
us. In general the other countries texts have fewer chapters, but each one goes deeper Into 
the material. We tend to favor breadth over depth and facts over concepts whereas In 
many other countries It Is the opposite. 



We know that little things count. In most schools I’ve been in around the world, children 
either wear a uniform or are smartly dressed (e.g., white shirt and slacks or skirt). The 
atmosphere is much like that you see in Catholic or many private schools in the U.S. Why 
should this be important? It seems to set a tone that says we’re serious about learning. 

We know that making every subject more relevant to the students can be helpful. If a 
child is interested in sports, some attention to the math and physics of the sport can help 
stimulate more interest in these subjects and others. 

We know that regular diagnostic testing can be helpful to teachers, students, and parents 
in understanding where each child is at present and what needs to be worked on. I per- 
sonally believe the work of Sylvan Learning Centers is a great example here. 

We know that in many other countries teachers are more highly regarded and better paid. 

In many of these countries much more attention is paid to the continual professional devel- 
opment of teachers. Significantly more time is spent on faculty planning and sharing. 

We know that when all of the teachers in a school share a concern for all of the students, 
good things can happen. Sometimes this takes the form of team teaching, but it can also be 
accomplished when each teacher shares successes and failures with all other teachers and 
when they seek each other’s help for individual students. 

We know that a huge number of teachers today are pressed into teaching out of their pri- 
mary field and others are working with emergency certification and do not have the 
required training to help all students. 

The chapters that follow offer the perspectives of a wide range of participants and therefore 
detail a diverse number of possible solutions to the current educational crisis in American 
public education. The following chapters present the views of current and former Pre-K 
through 12 practitioners such as teachers, principals, superintendents, and school board 
members; current and former policymakers in local, state, and national arenas; directors and 
chairs of educational organizations and leaders in educational advocacy; current and former 
leaders of nationally and internationally known businesses; and representatives from institu- 
tions of higher education such as researchers, academics, deans, professors, department 
heads, and executive officers. Each participant brings his/her own unique history and 
perspective to the key questions that guided our project. We hope that the chapters that 
follow challenge readers to consider new approaches to old problems so that we may all 
move forward toward a 21st century public education system that will provide equal access 
to a high-quality, world-class education for all American students. 
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Education System 

By Bob Wehling 

I’ve often wondered what would happen if, all In the same day, our country had a major earthquake, 
a tsunami, one or two hurricanes, a couple of tornadoes and a plane crash with a total of 1 00,000 or 
more kids killed, seriously Injured, or rendered homeless. Without a doubt, there would be a national 
call to action with thousands of volunteers and unprecedented charitable donations to support the 
cause. Considering this scenario. I’m left asking myself why we don’t get a fraction of that response 
to the situation of ten times that number of kids who fall through the cracks of our education system 
and are doomed to lives of minimum wage jobs, welfare, and/or prison every single year. How Is It 
that we are compelled to action by unforeseen tragic events while simultaneously Immune to the 
everyday occurrences which continue to produce lives without opportunity or hope? 

Acknowledging Reality 

Over 48 million students are currently being served by American school boards, administrators and 
teachers throughout our country’s 16,000 school districts. In over 90,000 American public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, educators are working hard to do what’s best for all children.’ However, 
despite significant progress In public education In the United States, we remain far behind where we 
need to be. And the pace of progress Is extremely uneven across the country. I believe we’ve proven 
that simply admonishing schools to do better and writing legislation that demands more accounta- 
bility Is not the answer. While It has certainly helped to have more data and accountability, we still 
have millions of kids not achieving to the level that they need to be. 

The fact Is that every system Is perfectly designed to get the results It gets. 16,000 districts each 
doing their own thing; thousands of school levies falling In some districts and passing In others; 
uneven standards across our 50 states for both teachers and students; appalling levels of teacher 
turnover; Insufficient attention to school readiness and other similar Issues... until we adequately 
address these Intertwining factors, we are doomed to continue generating over 1,000,000 dropouts 
per year and an equal number of high school graduates who are Insufficiently prepared to succeed In 
higher education or In the adult workforce. 

I’ve had the pleasure of working with thousands of school board members, superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers over the last forty years. The vast majority of these people are truly dedicated and 
working as hard as possible to help students succeed. The fact that these people are not collectively 
producing better results Is, In my opinion, not their fault. They are doing everything they can as 
members of a dysfunctional and Ill-equipped system. The unfortunate reality Is that our current edu- 
cational system does not effectively educate all children - especially children who are physically, 
mentally, emotionally, or socially unable or unwilling to learn. For many children. It Is difficult to care 
when there Is no light at the end of the tunnel to motivate them to learn or encourage them to keep 
trying to catch up once they’ve already fallen behind. What must we do to create a system that moti- 
vates all children to hunger to learn and then to give them all outstanding educational opportunities? 



Asking the Right Questions 

Simply stated, we need fundamental changes to our educational system to create the level 
of results which will enable all students to compete with their peers, nationally and inter- 
nationally, as workers and as productive, educated citizens. To get at some of the systemic 
changes I believe are imperative, let me start with these questions: 

• Why should a fourth grade teacher in Seattle have different training, standards and 
licensing requirements than a fourth grade teacher in Dallas or New York? 

• Why should a family that must relocate from Maine to Louisiana find their children 
subjected to materially different standards, expectations, curricula options and 
assessments? After all, we are the most mobile society in the history of the world. 

• Why should we accept the fact that most high school graduates in our urban cities 
and rural areas have been exposed to fewer educational options and opportunities 
than our students in affluent suburbs? 

• Why should school administrators have to spend their time on tax levies and bond 
issues, rather than on instructional leadership and education excellence?^ Why should 
teachers and students see vital programs cut because their community is poor or fails 
to support public education? Isn’t there a more efficient and dependable funding 
system which adequately provides for excellent education opportunities for all students 
regardless of where they live? 

• Why are we satisfied with a system that currently provides a 1 -in-14 chance of the typi- 
cal child having a “consistently rich, supportive elementary school experience”^ when 
we know that early educational experiences are an important predictor of later success? 

• Why are we willing to accept that the cumulative effect of over a million dropouts each 
year translates into a population where over 10 percent of all American kids ages 16- 
24 are high school dropouts,^ especially when we consider that dropouts are 3.5 times 
more likely than high school graduates to be arrested at least once in their lifetimes?'' 
I’d really like someone to tell me why we aren’t morally outraged by this situation! 

• Why do most Americans seem to believe that our good jobs are going overseas sim- 
ply so that corporations can save money? Why don’t they understand that many of 
these jobs are leaving to go where there is a well-educated workforce, with a very 
strong work ethic and a commitment to further learning? Why don’t people seem to 
understand that this situation is very likely to get worse rather than better and will 
continue to deprive our children and grandchildren of well paid, career ladder jobs 
with adequate wages and benefits? 

Using Our Resources 

As in business, to hope for better results without changing the system is simply wishful 
thinking. I believe a U.S. public education system would produce materially better results 
by standardizing those elements necessary to ensure that every child has a high quality 
teacher and an equal opportunity for a great education. These universal elements would 
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include standards at each grade level and for graduation, curricula frameworks In key 
subject areas, one national assessment system, and technology to meet the needs of all 
students. Each of these elements would be the same regardless of geography and regard- 
less of the wealth and education level of a child’s parents and community. The new system 
would be completely aligned and therefore be easily understood by teachers, parents, 
students, and the general public. 

While It Is time to stop tinkering with elements of the system and change the system Itself, 
I’m not calling for us to reinvent the wheel. Virtually all key elements of an Improved sys- 
tem already exist. They are just waiting to be properly assembled. In every state, we have 
model programs and pilots. We have committed groups of teachers and administrators 
who know what to do. We simply need to take the best of all these models and join the 
elements Into one cohesive and sustainable system for all children. The National Board 
for Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS) has clearly defined “accomplished teaching” 
In 27 fields across the K-12 system. These standards can and should be Incorporated Into 
the curriculum of every college of education. All certification and licensing programs 
should be modeled on these standards, recognizing that It will take new teachers at least 
five years of practical classroom experience to fully reach the standards. Moving toward a 
more uniform system of teacher education and training which Incorporates rigorous high 
standards will produce a core of teachers who have the same degree of training one would 
expect of doctors, lawyers, pilots, engineers or practitioners of other professions. Clearly 
this Is not the case today, despite substantial progress led by NBPTS, National Commission 
on Teaching and America’s Future (NCTAF), National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE), and many others. 

Similarly, we now know what world class standards should look like In virtually every 
subject area. Consider the work of Achieve, Inc. - a national organization composed of 
governors and business leaders and staffed by educational policy experts. This organiza- 
tion Is able to review the standards of any state and compare them with others In each 
subject area. Right now, the decision to use this resource Is completely voluntary, and 
states can choose whether or not to have their standards reviewed. Currently, less than 
half of the states are participants In Achleve’s American Diploma Project (ADP)^ network, 
a project also sponsored by the Education Trust. We should Insist that every state employ 
the services provided by organizations like Achieve, Inc. with the aim that all 50 states 
operate at the same high quality standard In all key subject areas. 

Overall, we have abundant examples of proven principles and practices which can be seen 
across various parts of the U.S. Consider, for example, the work of the KIPP Academies, 
the Baldridge based schools, and numerous K-12 schools with close partnerships with 
one or more colleges or universities. Likewise, consider the Impact of National Board 
Certification which has recognized and certified over 50,000 highly-qualified educators 
across the country, as well as organizations like the Sylvan Learning Centers that diagnose 
and support the needs of struggling students. 

The truth of the matter Is that we have numerous resources available to us. We know what 
we need to do; we just need to do It. We know how students learn and what schools must 




do to support them from decades of research and practice. We know that when teachers 
and students truly understand the standards and expectations, and use data to track 
growth and performance that improvements almost always occur. We know that there is 
work to be done. The Pygmalion principle is alive and well. Children will generally live up 
to our expectations. But, our expectations are inconsistent state to state and community to 
community. In order to move forward, we must have the same high standards in place for 
all students. It is possible, as evidenced by numerous international examples. 

Learning from Our International Peers 

In order to provide accountability for high standards of teaching and learning, many coun- 
tries around the world maintain a basic curricula framework which is tied directly to clear, 
high standards as well as a national assessment system. By measuring educational 
achievement in this way, all students and parents are subject to the same high expecta- 
tions - and opportunities - whether they are in a country village, an urban center or a 
suburban area. Individual schools can and do supplement the national curricula with 
special offerings to meet the diverse needs of students in different regions. 




There are many lessons to learn from our international peers if we are to create a truly 
world-class, globally-competitive education for all American students. In general, kids in 
other countries spend more time on education than we do here in the United States. Part of 
this is a belief in true “time on task” by both educators and parents. Further, Americans tend 
to think educational success is based on a combination of student intelligence and teacher 
quality. While both are undoubtedly a part of the equation, there is a fundamental belief in 
other countries that educational success is based on how hard you work, and there is gener- 
al consensus that more effort means better results. Community and parental expectations 
are generally higher, and there is a greater stigma attached to lack of effort and performance 
at school. Similarly, I’ve seen a greater degree of school pride in the Asian and northern 
European schools that I’ve visited than I’ve seen here. Overseas, for example, it is most 
common to see students dressed in blazers that proudly identify their school name or logo 
and very uncommon to see litter, graffiti, or disorder on the school campuses. Overall, there 
seems to be a greater respect for the public school systems in the countries I’ve visited. 
While I acknowledge that there are no perfect school systems in other countries and that 
even widely celebrated examples in Asian countries also have their shortcomings, I believe 
there is a lot that can be learned from the value that the general public places on education 
in these countries. If nothing else, we must do something to move in this direction. What 
must we do to challenge current attitudes about public education in this country? 

While challenging the general public’s opinions will undoubtedly take time and effort, there 
are other lessons from overseas that can be more easily implemented. There is a clear 
difference, for example, between textbooks and curricula frameworks in the U.S. versus 
other countries. In general, this can be described as breadth (U.S.) versus depth (interna- 
tional). While American textbooks are frequently longer and contain more chapters, many 
international textbooks focus more intently on fewer topics. In America, we also tend to 
emphasize facts and dates over broader concepts and stimulating questions, unlike other 
countries. Our American approaches to curriculum also make teachers’ jobs more difficult 
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with much less time for planning, observing, and collaborating with other educators than 
our international peers. Generally speaking, teachers In other countries are not Isolated to 
the same degree that we often see In this country. Teacher collaboration In other countries 
also supports their more consistent and standardized national systems. Further, because 
there Is a national assessment system In many of these countries, everyone In every city 
and village knows what to expect and how to prepare. Flere In America, we already have a 
national test In place that could fill this need. Currently, the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) test Is used to provide subject-matter achievement results 
for groups and populations of students, but It could easily be expanded to provide scores 
for Individual students, schools, or districts. A national system of public education, like 
the ones In place In widely-celebrated systems overseas, provides the most potential for 
sustainable, systemic change to American public education. 

While 1 believe a truly national system Is the answer, 1 want to be totally clear that 1 am not 
advocating a government system which Is heavily Influenced by political considerations. 
Rather, 1 envision a system In which our best educators are commissioned to develop and 
enact national standards (not voluntary); a national curricula framework for at least the 
most Important core subjects; a national assessment system which Is fully aligned with 
the standards and curricula; modern technology to help meet the differing needs and Inter- 
ests of students; a compensation system which rewards excellence and which will help 
attract our best students Into teaching; a national framework for teacher training, licensure 
certification, and professional development; and a funding system which ensures that all 
of this Is accessible to all students. What Is holding us back from creating a new system 
which works for all teachers and students? 

Challenging Old Ideas 

Perhaps we are held back by our connection to old Ideas that no longer serve the diverse 
needs of America’s students. Although It won’t be easy, we must be willing to shed these 
outdated beliefs to make way for Innovative new approaches. Some of the resistance 
comes from the fact that many of my suggestions fly In the face of our historic belief In 
local control. Flowever, while I once fought for local control as a school board member 
and president, I’m now convinced It Is the foundation of an uneven system which does not 
offer all children a world-class education opportunity. Only by moving from local control 
to local support can we begin to make widespread progress toward educational equity. So 
what’s the role for states and local districts In the system 1 envision? At the state level, 1 
think the principal role will be supporting local districts, sharing new learning and best 
practices, and serving as an efficient communication link between the national 
leaders/experts and the local districts. The local district’s role will be providing support 
for teachers. Implementing ways to make courses most relevant to the needs of local 
students, overseeing close supportive relationships between local universities and K-12 
schools, fielding athletic and extra curricular activities, and finally, finding ways for the 
unique needs of Individual students to be met by Innovative solutions such as distance 
learning, tutoring, and/or other learning opportunities Inside and outside of the school. 



Similarly, we must re-frame the way we think about our American system of public education. 
We need to stop compartmentalizing our schools by grade level and geography and start think- 
ing in terms of a Pre-K through graduate school system that is as seamless as possible. All 
teachers, at all levels, should feel a responsibility for all students and a responsibility to support 
one another. We must also become less reactive and more proactive when it comes to student 
achievement by shifting the focus to diagnostic testing that will benefit both the teacher and the 
student. Overall, we must once again make education our top priority! Today, in our Post-9/1 1 
world, education often follows war, terrorism, energy prices, immigration, health care, and 
other economic and political issues on the list of America’s concerns. While there are numer- 
ous obstacles to overcome, we must not let this prevent us from facing the challenge. 

Facing Funding 

While we certainly face ideological struggles related to school system redesign, we face 
financial barriers as well. Perhaps one of the greatest obstacles blocking the road to 
sustainable educational improvement is school funding. This road is littered with failed 
approaches that continue to benefit some students over others. We must design and 
implement a materially-different funding system for public education if we are to provide 
all of our children with reasonably equal basic educational opportunities. Today, the well- 
being of a school and the options available for students depend on the financial prosperity 
of the community, the education status of its population, and the percent of homes with 
children or relatives in the school system. Clearly, this system has inherent flaws that 
contribute greatly to the ongoing problem of educational inequality. The most egregious 
problem with the current system is that the children in the system are powerless and totally 
at the mercy of school levies whose success or failure is based largely on the votes of 
only 20 percent of the population who have children or grandchildren in the schools. 

I believe it is unarguable that the way we fund schools is a significant part of the problem. 
Depending on roughly 20% of the voters in each of 16,000+ school districts to tax them- 
selves to provide quality education for all students is a root cause of the unevenness we 
see all over the country. The fact that most levies and bond issues fail simply widens the 
gap between students lucky enough to live in affluent, well educated communities and 
those who live in poorer areas with lower education and more people on fixed or non- 
existent income who cannot support any taxation. 

This situation which goes on every day all over the U.S., and which I am convinced most 
people understand and many accept or ignore, causes a number of closely related problems. 

It forces school boards to cut all but required courses and often to curtail professional 
development as well as technology upgrades and basic maintenance. It forces many superin- 
tendents and principals to focus on budgets and on the next levy rather than providing educa- 
tional leadership and teacher support. Districts are forced to curtail school buses, extracurricular 
activities, and other “luxuries” such as mentoring and tutoring for students who fall behind. 

We continue this unfair and inadequate system of funding in the name of “local control.” This 
may have been okay 50 or 60 years ago when students who did not have great education 
opportunities and who did not achieve academic success could still find meaningful employ- 
ment with salary and benefits sufficient to support a family. But those days are long gone. 
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I believe we will be unable to compete effectively In the 21st century until we change “local 
control” to “local support” and create a combination of federal and state funding which will 
give each student genuine access to the very best education we know how to provide. In 
my view, this means restoring education as our clear number one national priority and rais- 
ing education as a percent of the federal budget from 6-7% today to 20%+. The same pri- 
ority and funding emphasis should occur at the state level. Local districts should get out of 
the school tax business and focus Instead on mentoring, tutoring, coaching, helping In the 
schools and supporting principals, teachers, and Individual students. 

While I believe a bipartisan national commission should be created to study and propose a 
new, more equitable and dependable system, I’d like to share the following funding possi- 
bility. One option which should be explored Is to take all the monies currently being Invested 
In public education by the federal government, by each state and by local counties and 
communities and convert that Into a national education fund. That fund, administered by 
a bipartisan or apolitical group, would be dispersed evenly across the country on a per 
student basis. Future Increases would come from a consumption-based national educa- 
tion tax sufficient to provide every child with quality education options and technology and 
to provide each teacher a level of Income commensurate with training and student results. 
At the time the consumption-based tax Is Implemented, all current state and local property 
and Income taxes supporting education would be eliminated, though each community 
would continue to be able to tax Itself further for supplemental programs and activities. 

Currently, we spend about $540 billion each year on public education.® If this total Invest- 
ment were to be Increased by just 20 percent, we would have an additional $1 00 billion to 
serve America’s school children. While there are numerous possibilities for the allocation 
of these funds, I envision an Increase In each of the approximately 3 million American 
teacher’s annual salary by about $20,000 each year. This would cost an additional $60 
billion a year, but would undoubtedly help to attract the best and brightest to the field of 
education. I propose that the other $40 billion should be used to equip every school with 
distance learning capabilities and provide for at least two weeks of annual teacher training 
each year. These additional funds could come from a variety of sources, such as the 
national sales tax of approximately 10 percent proposed above, or additions to federal, 
state, or local education budgets. According to 2005 research by the National Center 
for Education Statistics, on average the federal government currently supplies only 8.5 
percent of the funds to operate American public schools. 

From my perspective. If we truly want our children and grandchildren to be productive and 
contributing citizens In a growing economy with meaningful and rewarding jobs, we need 
to Increase our spending on education by $100-150 billion per year as a country. Only an 
Increase of this magnitude would enable us to: 1 ) make teaching a sufficiently well paid 
profession to attract our best and brightest students; 2) ensure that every child and every 
school has state of the art technology and software to meet the needs of all the students; 
3) vastly Improve the curricula and texts we use In order to have our students compete 
effectively with their peers around the world. 



Our curricula needs to focus much more on concepts and to give students a depth of 
understanding in all key subjects rather than just an emphasis on raw facts, dates and 
numbers. 

I believe the time is right to look at all aspects of our educational system versus those in 
other developed countries, including how we fund schools and reward teachers in order to 
provide the framework for a new system which will give all of our children and grandchil- 
dren the education they deserve and must have to compete in the 21st century. These are 
just a few of the myriad of possibilities to consider. Imagine how changes like these could 
equalize access to a high-quality, globally-competitive education for all students. 

Shifting Our Focus 

While I acknowledge that many of these suggested changes to the current system will be 
highly controversial, I challenge naysayers to shift their focus toward calculating the societal 
cost of maintaining the status quo. We simply cannot continue to provide disparate educa- 
tional opportunities and expect equally-successful outcomes. We cannot continue to blame 
American job-loss on lower foreign wages, when it is also higher qualifications that attract 
U.S. companies to hire overseas. To win back these jobs, and keep many others, we need a 
better system of education that gives Americans a globally-competitive advantage. If we fail 
to move in new directions, I am convinced we will be convening meetings each year for the 
foreseeable future to commiserate about the results and to keep tinkering with a broken sys- 
tem, meanwhile continuing to lose a million or more kids each year through the cracks. 

Looking Ahead 

American public education stands at a critical juncture, teetering over the edge of our 
increasingly “flat” world. The way I see it, we are in public education today where we were 
in American politics before women and minorities all had the right to vote and fully partici- 
pate in our society. If we are to move forward as a nation, we must come together to 
address the realities of the out-dated systems that continue to hold us back. Recognizing 
the unjust and uneven distribution of educational access and opportunity that exists in our 
public schools today is a bold, but necessary first step toward securing our society’s place 
in the future. We must work together to build a 21st century U.S. education system which 
takes everything we know about quality education and applies it to every school. It’s the 
only way to secure a future for each American child, and therefore the only way to secure a 
strong future for our country. As Mortimer Adler, a professor at the University of Chicago in 
the 1930’s reminds us, “The best education for some is the best education for all.” 
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CHAPTER 1 



Education and Freedom 

Rebecca Palacios 



“Education is our freedom, and freedom should be everybody’s business. ’’ 
Dr. Hector P. Garcia 



As an early childhood teacher for over 30 years, I have seen support for public education erode 
through the lack of funding for public education from our elected officials at the local, state and 
national levels. The late Dr. Hector P. Garcia, a Presidential Medal of Freedom recipient from my 
hometown. Corpus Christi, Texas, focused on the need for all to have access to a high quality public 
education. His quote had driven me to understand, especially in my community of South Texas, that 
an equitable system must begin at birth with family education programs and work through the high- 
er education system. 

Public education should provide: 

• a fair, equitable means to access education birth through college; 

• an integral approach to meet the needs of students, whether they are cognitive, physical, social 
or emotional; 

• a high quality education based on consistent standards across the United States of America for 
teachers and students; 

• a way to sustain the gains of students’ progress through social and economic support systems; 

• an opportunity to showcase the opportunities for employment; 

• access to higher education opportunities for all students. 



I began teaching in 1976 with an incredible first year of support through a Follow Through Program 
federal grant to our school district. This support included consultants from the Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory, modeling bilingual lessons and strategies that scaffolded not 
only student learning, but my learning as well. This mentoring provided for me an important and 
rare opportunity to build a foundation for what was to come. 



In 1987 I was elected to be a Director of the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. 
This pivotal point in my career allowed me to “view” the public school arena through the eyes of the 
other Directors of the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. Discussing policy and 
practice for the teaching profession in the early years of the Board developed for me a sense of finally 
understanding the underpinnings of public education and the support that it provides students to 
advance their learning. However, the epiphanous point of my professional career was going through 
the National Board process. I understood then, that accomplished teaching is not just what I know 
and what I am able to do, but what all teachers should know and be able to do to make a difference 
for each and every one of our students and their families. Public education is what we all do togeth- 
er to create a humane system for all American students. 




To begin to turn the tide back to exceiience in pubiic schoois, birth through coiiege, poiicymakers 
working together must sustain pubiic schoois and their support programs 100 percent. Too many of 
our poiiticians have not supported a fair, equitabie means to access education birth through 1 6. 
Rather they have purported equity through the guise of “voucher” programs, many of them targeted 
to minority and disadvantaged chiidren. Charter schoois, receiving these students, are not heid to 
the same ievei of accountabiiity as their pubiic schooi counterparts and the funding for pubiic educa- 
tion is redirected to these schoois. Pubiic schooi access for aii students shouid remain fair and 
equitabie and offer a variety of schooi structures that wiii attract students and wiii capitaiize on their 
taients and on the expertise of the community and stakehoiders. 

High standards for teachers and students must continue to be the banner for the pubiic education 
system across the country. Hoiding a Nationai Board Certified Teacher certificate meant for me that 
i must continue to hoid myseif accountabie to the standards throughout my career. This year, i was 
one of the newiy renewed candidates, undergoing the renewai process after 10 years of Nationai 
Board Certification. Nationai Board Certification and high standards are important in aii communities 
across the country as the standards provide the ways and means for teachers to create and deveiop 
pathways for students based on rigor, anaiysis and refiection. Many discipiines and content area 
groups have deveioped standards for students that can guide schooi systems in deveioping their 
own frameworks for exceiience and accountabiiity. 




High standards for students acquiring another ianguage are as important as reaching high standards 
for teachers. According to the U.S. Department of Education, one in nine pubiic schooi students in 
K-1 2 settings come from a home where a ianguage other than Engiish is spoken, with this statistic 
becoming one in four by the year 2025. Teachers must be trained to work with these changing 
student demographics. As a biiinguai ciassroom teacher for the past 31 years, i have seen the efficacy 
of effective biiinguai programs that have highiy trained teachers— those that know how to deveiop 
iessons and utiiize strategies important in meeting the diverse needs of Engiish Language Learners. 

Teachers iicensed in their fieids must be in every ciassroom, and ieading the way for those teachers 
shouid be teachers certified by the Nationai Board for Professionai Teaching Standards. This highiy 
rigorous process is proving to make a difference in ciassrooms across America, especiaiiy with poor 
and minority students. The curricuium and instruction shouid be focused shouid be on the way that 
teaching impacts student iearning. The curricuium shouid provide the core knowiedge cruciai to 
competing in a giobai economy and support the deveiopment of competitive, competent citizens. 
Technoiogy shouid be at the forefront in the deiivery of instruction, but shouid aiso be an important 
part of how the students respond in the ciassroom and how they produce products aiigned to future 
workpiace knowiedge and skiiis. 

Whiie the pubiic education system can meet many cognitive, physicai, affective and sociai needs, many 
students now come to schooi with other issues that the schooi is under-equipped to handie: sub- 
stance abuse, sexuai abuse, famiiy vioience, behaviorai issues, iiiiteracy, and homeiessness. One 
issue that i have found has the greatest impact on our ciassrooms is the iack of support and 
resources for our students with emotionai needs, inciusive programs, whiie positive in many ways 
(i myseif work in a proactive inciusion program with the Preschooi Program for Chiidren with 
Disabiiities in our duai ianguage pre-kindergarten program) has notaiiowed for professionai devei- 
opment for teachers, heip for students and famiiies in emotionai crises. The students in our ciass- 
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rooms that act out, run away, or are depressed or violent are especially In need of support. Our 
public school system, due In part to a lack of federal and state support, has not looked at better 
ways to serve students with multiple emotional Issues. Instead, we “look the other way” and do not 
have a consistent nationwide plan to deal with children with emotional Issues. 

Support for these students must be organized through public schools where students and families 
can access medical support, social and welfare workers, family education programs, agency refer- 
rals and work assistance programs. I have seen examples of thriving school communities: Families 
come to school and can check out books and materials from the public library, can attend GED 
classes In the evening, can meet with social workers while their children play at the city recreation 
center gym— co-owned by the school district and used during the day for public school physical 
education classes and at night by the city. Student cognitive gains may be better supported If stu- 
dents’ needs are being met emotionally, physically, socially. Collaborations across city, county/parlsh, 
and state governments for this purpose would be a better way to spend the decreasing tax dollars. 

As these collaborations Increase, stakeholders must take part In public school opportunities set up 
to Inform the students about employment and career opportunities. The many facets of our changing 
world and the way that needs are met through media connections, technological connections and 
advances and Increasing communications must be opened up to our students. They need to take 
advantage of opportunities to discover Interactive medical communities, distance learning and other 
less costly and prohibitive learning mechanisms for higher education. Students In south Texas will 
be able to learn about the advances In veterinary science, perhaps, with students from Washington, 
DC and San Diego, watching a surgical procedure performed at the London Zoo. Other employment 
opportunities In the local community and beyond should be part of the education provided In our 
public school system, with a placement component opportunity partnered with higher education and 
public and private enterprises. 

Fllgher education should be a visible partner In the nation’s public schools, seeking to align standards 
with PreK-12 schools and providing collaborations In all fields. Placements of student teachers and 
professors In the schools already exist In many locations Including mine. A professor with a field- 
based class meets with students for half of the day and the other half of the day, those students 
are assigned to classrooms based on their certification choices to teach mlnl-lessons under the 
supervision of the professor and a clinical teacher. Examples of these types of collaborations exist 
In public school systems now and Include encompassing music students In music classes, supporting 
technology programs for computer science majors, and dual credit programs. 

The key, I believe, to a successful public school system would be to Include the above components 
and create viable links with all stakeholders at the local, state and national levels. The more links 
and connections that we can make with the “real-world,” the greater the gains for our nation’s stu- 
dents. American students then would have an equal opportunity to access an educational system 
that Is consistent throughout the nation and would allow them to compete In a global economy. 

One of the most difficult tasks for me as a pre-kindergarten teacher Is thinking of ways that I can 
prepare my current students to be the graduates of the year 2021 . With our world changing so 
rapidly, the Impact I make must not be what Is vogue now, but what will be. I must remember to 
prepare my students to discover and think, explore and create, and dream and believe. Our public 
education system, with all of the components I mentioned, will be expanded to create a place where 



our students will need cognitive resources to apply, analyze and evaluate new systems that have not 
been invented. 

A system that would produce these results would be one that would have all stakeholders involved in 
strategic planning to utilize the latest research on school leadership, school accountability, student 
assessment results, teacher quality, professional development, current and future demographics, policy 
decision needs and collaborations. One source could be the National Governor’s Association that 
could help make the changes systemic among policymakers at the local, state and national levels. I 
have also seen changes made through the commission of reports by private foundations. These 
recommendations make a definite impact on schools and systems. 

Now is the time to plan for this strategic and bold step among those silent voices that have let oth- 
ers dictate what is best for American education and have allowed others to erode our public educa- 
tion system. To make a difference, we must let our votes be counted at the polls and elect represen- 
tatives that will continue to fund public education as it should be funded. Funding needs to come 
through direct appropriation to our public schools through local, state, and federal funding. Our 
dwindling budgets are felt at the classroom level every day. Everyone speaks of lowering taxes but no 
one speaks for our most silent constituents: our nation’s children— those who cannot vote. As an 
early childhood advocate, I believe we must begin funding at the early childhood level with universal 
preschool for all our children. We need strong public education advocates to be the leaders in our 
state houses and our nation’s Capital. We must be vocal in advocating for a quality public education 
system for all— one that does ensure freedom, the freedom to learn in a well supported public educa- 
tion system— that should be everybody’s business. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Sustaining School District Success: 

An Urban Superintendent’s Reflections 

Arlene Ackerman 



No Silver Bullets 

As an educator with more than three decades of K-12 experience, I have spent most of my career 
developing and implementing systemic strategies designed to improve academic achievement for 
students who attend urban public schools. As a teacher, principal and district administrator, I have 
participated In numerous reform Initiatives Intended to boost achievement. Unfortunately, few of 
these Initiatives manage to sustain student achievement Increases overtime. 

Something Is always missing. The progression of Instructional, structural and governance reforms 
are always sold as the answer to what alls public education. Regrettably, time and time again, edu- 
cators fall prey to the latest single answer solution only to be frustrated with the long term results. 
The silver bullet approach to Improving achievement Is misguided. No single solution can guarantee 
success. There are no quick fixes. What I know now Is that without a coherent plan which Includes 
strategic alignment of academic Initiatives, fiscal and human resources and accountability systems. 

It will be difficult for any school district to Improve and sustain achievement over time. 

This chapter will provide readers with some Insights Into one district’s efforts to Improve academic 
performance for all children through the Implementation of a coherent and Integrated set of reform 
strategies. The San Francisco Unified School District has enjoyed six consecutive years of achieve- 
ment progress and three years as the highest performing large urban school system In California. 
Flere Is our story. 

Excellence for All - A Strategic Academic Plan 

After listening to hundreds of parents, teachers, administrators, students and community members. 
It became evident that to change academic outcomes for students, the San Francisco school system 
needed a coherent plan. Thus, In the fall of 2000, the district embarked upon an Important journey 
that began with a rational strategy that would eventually lead to positive results for children. 

Central to the development of that plan, however, were five core beliefs: 

1. Children come first. 

2. Parents are our partners. 

3. Victory Is In the classroom. 

4. Leadership and accountability are the keys to our success. 

5. It takes the entire community to ensure the success of the public schools. 



Excellence for All, the strategic plan, aligned and focused all reform initiatives on three guiding prin- 
ciples; improving achievement for all students by raising the bar and closing the performance gap; 
ensuring the equitable allocation of all resources; and, implementing accountability systems for stu- 
dents and adults. 

By clearly articulating the core beliefs; guiding principles; and academic goals, then linking these to 
new policies, instructional initiatives and structural changes outlined in the Excellence for /!// docu- 
ment, the district laid critical groundwork for an educational roadmap that would drastically change 
achievement outcomes for all groups of students. 

A Policy Framework for Change 

In San Francisco Unified School District (SFUSD), the policy framework that was incorporated in the 
development of Excellence for All included the following set of beliefs about organizational reform in 
our system: 

1 . School choice is an important aspect of providing excellence for all students and their families. 
Therefore, there must be good schools in every neighborhood. 

2. The people closest to the students (principals, teachers and parents) are capable of making good 
decisions for them. 

3. The role of central office should be to clearly define the “what” (standards, curriculum, perform- 
ance criteria, intervention processes and system-wide accountability) and these should be non- 
negotiable. 

4. Schools should have the autonomy to decide the “how” (who to hire, what programs work best 
and how to spend the budget so that it is aligned with a clear academic site plan). 

5. All schools should be accountable annually for student results. 

6. Schools that fail to make consistent progress must be provided with additional support by 
providing targeted interventions and closer monitoring. 

7. The primary responsibility of central office administration is to provide service and support to 
schools. Evaluations for central office should be linked to the success of schools. 

This policy framework helped SFUSD clearly align all reform strategies within a conceptual structure 
which defined the responsibilities of central administration as well as the district’s schools. The 
plan outlined a role for central administration to manage certain elements of the instructional core 
like, standards, curriculum, and accountability criteria; while, schools were empowered to make 
decisions about how they would meet the student performance measures through the site-based 
decision-making, academic planning and budgeting processes. Finally, when schools failed to meet 
the performance targets, instead of sanctions, principals and teachers were given specific additional 
resources and more frequent monitoring of progress. 

The Academic Link 

In many districts, structural and operational changes are usually implemented in isolation from aca- 
demic reform initiatives. Flowever, when San Francisco implemented the Weighted Student Formula 
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(WSF), a budget allocation methodology which distributes dollars to schools based on specific stu- 
dent characteristics, the new Initiative was linked closely to the district’s academic goals. 

The academic planning process at each school began with a review of the student performance data 
from the previous year. Next, the site based governance team (comprised of the principal, teachers, 
parents and sometimes students) worked together to make staffing decisions, prioritize academic 
services and programs, then Introduce new Interventions that might promote higher achievement 
outcomes. Only after this extensive review process of the Instructional program did the schools 
propose a budget that was aligned with the academic plan. (flg,1) Consequently, school plans were 
prepared, reviewed, revised and approved more thoughtfully. To further ensure accountability, aca- 
demic plans were linked to the principals’ evaluations and then used to Inform the district Instruc- 
tional decisions and budget planning process. 

A Cultural Change in the District 

The successful Implementation of Excellence fo/'/l//and the theory of action previously discussed 
required a cultural change especially In our school system. In many districts, most decisions are 
tightly controlled by the central administration. When SFUSD decided to move to a site-based decl- 
slon-maklng system It required a cultural change In our central office. 



Figure 1 
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The transformation process required a more supportive and efficient central administration. 

Academic and operational departments had to learn to work more cooperatively to provide training, 
give accurate budget Information, review and disseminate performance data related to the academic 
planning process In order to ensure the schools were successful In attaining their goals. It was the 
first time that human resources, budget and facilities staff members worked hand In hand with their 
colleagues on the Instructional side of the district to serve the needs of principals and site teams. 
Serving together In cross functional teams, the central office staff learned to discuss and evaluate 
each school’s academic plan. This new review process also allowed central office departments to 
clearly understand how their work directly supported student achievement. 

“What gets measured gets done’’ Is an old adage that had Important meaning In SFUSD’s reform 
efforts. To measure the quality of support provided by central office departments, principals and site 
governance teams were surveyed annually. The survey results provided Input for Improving the 



delivery of services to schools. The implementation of our strategic academic plan changed the cul- 
ture of central office. Indeed, administrative departments became more service-oriented, customer 
friendly in order to better support school sites. 



Helping Struggling Schools 

We all know that improving achievement does not happen by accident or overnight. As previously 
stated, comprehensive and integrated reform strategies require that all other district resources and 
operations be aligned to support the goal of academic success. Additionally, there must be ways to 
provide intervention for struggling schools and monitor improvement more frequently. 

In SFUSD, instead of giving struggling schools sanctions when they failed to meet performance 
goals, the Excellence tor A// strategic plan took an alternative approach by providing tiered interven- 
tions, targeted resources and closer monitoring, (fig.2) 

Figure 2 




In fact, a district review of the schools with large numbers of low-achieving students revealed some 
commonalities. What these schools lacked were coordinated resources to support the needs of a 
specific population of students whose instructional challenges were often related to larger societal 
culprits like poverty, violence, and lack of health care. 

To change the student outcomes, underperforming schools were given tiered interventions. Some 
of the targeted resources included nurses, social workers, parent outreach workers and standard- 
based homework packets designed for parents to use with students on weekends and school breaks. 
Additionally, to better support the needs of staff each school was provided with a teacher coach, full 
time on-site substitute teachers and tailored professional development. The STAR (Students and 
Teachers Achieving Results) program was implemented with a focused objective: to increase the 
achievement of schools with large numbers of students who were underperforming by providing 
targeted interventions designed to address barriers that interfered with the process of teaching and 
learning. 




Only after these low achieving schools were given additional support from central administration for 
two years and failed to show significant progress was a more drastic intervention considered. The 
Dream Schools initiative was the final option offered to parents as a way to accelerate student 
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achievement in chronically underperforming schools. Bound by the guiding principles of commit- 
ment, Inspiration and excellence, the goal of re-openIng falling schools as Dream Schools was to 
hasten Increased academic achievement by ensuring that the Instructional programs embodied the 
qualities of the best and highest performing schools In the San Francisco public and private commu- 
nity. The ultimate goal of establishing Dream Schools was to give to our most disadvantaged stu- 
dents (starting In preschool) a rigorous Instructional program supported by opportunities to remedi- 
ate and accelerate their learning and achievement. It Is also clear that success In school Is a compi- 
lation of what Is learned Inside and outside the classroom. Thanks to the generosity of some very 
special San Franciscans, Dream School students were exposed to an array of enrichment activities 
Including but not limited to fencing, tennis, photography, golf. Instrumental music, creative arts, 
mentoring and college readiness support. 

Sustaining Progress 

Almost seven years ago, San Francisco Implemented Excellence for All, a strategic plan which 
aligned the academic Initiatives, fiscal and human resources and district-wlde accountability sys- 
tems. Since then, the district has experienced six consecutive years of Improved achievement at all 
levels; scores higher than the state average on standard-based tests. Indeed, this success In per- 
formance distinguished San Francisco Unified as the highest performing large urban district In the 
state of California for three consecutive years. In 2005, the district was one of five school district 
finalists to receive recognition as a Broad Prize for Excellence In Public Education. 

I completed my tenure as superintendent of schools In June, 2006. And, while these performance 
gains are laudable, I realize that there Is still much work to do In the district to close the achieve- 
ment gap and make schools In every neighborhood viable choices for students and their families. 

Will SFUSD sustain Its progress? Only time will tell. Thus far. It has taken the dedication and com- 
mitment of the district teachers, administrators, support staff and the board of education to attain 
these positive outcomes. What I know for sure Is that the Integrated reform strategies executed In 
Excellence for All end, the subsequent progress made In student achievement over an extended peri- 
od of time was strategic by design. 

I am convinced the academic gains will continue If the district Is able to keep an unrelenting focus 
on Improving student achievement coupled with accountability systems, strategic Instructional plan- 
ning and the alignment of all resources as the core of Its comprehensive reform strategy. More 
Importantly, I know that If progress can be sustained In the diverse San Francisco Unified School 
District, It can happen In any urban school system In this country. 
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CHAPTER 3 The Missing Ingredient in School Reform: 

A Political Base 

David Hornbeck 

I am blessed with four amazing grandchildren. What I think public education should produce 
for all children is what I want for Holly, Tom, Jensen and Fyn. All children deserve as much. 

All children deserve the education experiences that equip them to succeed academically in 
a high quality, four-year undergraduate college or university program (whether they 
choose to attend one or not). 

All children deserve the education experiences that prepare them after high school to take the 
next appropriate step toward employment that is fulfilling and generates sufficient earning 
power to support a family at a level that encourages good health and happiness for a lifetime. 

All children deserve the education experiences that contribute to the development of val- 
ues such as courage, fairness, trustworthiness and a deep commitment to securing and 
maintaining the benefits and responsibilities of democracy for all, including those who 
have been historically left out. 

I want them to have choices. The public school experience of my grandchildren' will help 
make them intellectually accomplished and curious; productive workers; good citizens; 
and happy people. That same opportunity must be accorded all children, not just those 
with the benefits of white privilege. 

Modern education reform dates to at least 1954 when the Supreme Court declared that 
separate schools for black and white students were unconstitutional. That was followed 
when, in response to the Soviet Union’s successful launch of Sputnik, the federal govern- 
ment passed the National Defense Education Act in an effort to produce the mathemati- 
cians and scientists required to keep up with the Soviets. Since then we have seen the: 

• Elementary and Secondary Education Act (originally passed in 1965 and reauthorized 
several times since, most recently as the legislation that, given its deficiencies of 
funding and implementation, cynically promises to leave no child behind); 

• Head Start established in 1965, followed by repeated attempts to increase access to 
quality preschool experiences; 

•Title IX, enacted in 1972, seeking to end discrimination against girls and women in 
education; the Education of All Handicapped Children Act (originally passed in 1975, 
reauthorized several times, since 2004 in the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Improvement Act); 

• Competency-based education in the late 1970s; 

• A Nation At Risk \n 1983 declaring that we would have considered it a declaration of 
war if our education system had been imposed on us by a foreign power; 
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• Five Education Summits of governors and business leaders that followed an Initial 
presidentlal/gubernatorlal summit at Charlottesville In 1989; and 

• Focus of the last 16 years has emphasized standards-based education and evidence- 
based Instructional practices. 

The result of this half-century of education reform effort has been remarkable In two ways. 
First, we now have the knowledge to educate successfully virtually all children, regardless 
of personal or Individual circumstances. That Is not to say that we should stop trying to 
learn more about how children learn and the features of effective Instructional and man- 
agement practices, theoretical and practical. It Is to say that we know more than enough 
to base public education policy on the premise that we know how to educate all children 
successfully. 

The second remarkable result of the last fifty years of efforts to Improve public education 
Is how significantly we have failed to take advantage of the knowledge we have generated 
about teaching and learning, especially In relationship to poor children, children of color 
and children for whom English Is a second language. There Is still not a single school 
system of any size or diversity In the United States In which virtually all children are even 
minimally well-educated much less to the levels I envision for my grandchildren and that 
should be accorded all children. 

We Know What Works 

As a result of my work In Kentucky helping design the Kentucky Education Reform Act; 
work with The Business Roundtable In developing their first set of Essential Components 
of a Successful Education System; chairing the Council of Chief State School Officer’s Title 
I Commission; and Implementing our comprehensive systemic reform effort. Children 
Achieving, In Philadelphia over six years, I am convinced that there Is an Identifiable set of 
components that must be present If all children are to succeed and that all will not suc- 
ceed If one or more of the components Is not present.^ 

Flowever, It Is not my Intention here to argue a certain set of components as being neces- 
sary to radical change In delivering a quality education to all children. There will be some 
who would choose fewer than I, some who would suggest one or two more and some 
who would arrange or state them a bit differently. I am sure that most who seek real sys- 
temic change and I could reach essential agreement around which components will gener- 
ate sufficient power through their synergy to move the huge and often recalcitrant school 
systems of America to what they can and must be. 

I should also say that while I deeply disagree, there are those who come close to arguing 
that one silver bullet or another Is all that Is necessary... small class size or small schools 
or preschool programs or quality teachers for every child every year. . .and they point to 
research to support their contention. It Is not even my point here to argue against those 
Ideas since In each of these cases, the performance of children would be Improved by 
passionate, faithful, widespread Implementation of the chosen silver bullet. The best 
example Is the proposition of providing quality developmentally appropriate early child- 




hood programs. We absolutely know they work. We have at least 30 years of research to 
that effect. We know that they save huge sums of money. Virtually every family with the 
means ensures that their children have access to some sort of organized learning experi- 
ence by age 3, many earlier. The only families that do not provide such experiences are 
families without the means. And yet not a single state guarantees the opportunity for an 
early childhood program, quality or otherwise, to all children beginning at age 3 and only a 
few pretend to do so beginning at age 4. 

The Education Trust makes the point that we know what to do In a different way. They 
have Identified hundreds of schools across the United States for which demographic data 
suggests they should perform poorly but Instead perform much better than expected and 
In many Instances better than district or state averages. They also note a number of dis- 
tricts In the country that perform substantially better than would be expected, extrapolat- 
ing from district demographic data. The Education Trust cites four practices that are 
Important In achieving these results: clear goals; challenging curriculum aligned with stan- 
dards; extra Instruction for those who need It; and teachers who are well prepared to teach 
the subject matter.^ 

My point Is simply that we know what works and most of that knowledge has emerged 
over this 50-year history of school reform. 




We Have Failed Miserably 

The Education Trust reports that only 14 percent of Latino 4th graders are proficient In 
reading while 57 percent have not even reached the basic level of performance. In math, 
nine percent of 8th graders are proficient and 60 percent are below basic.'' 

The Trust also reports that for African American students the numbers are even worse. 1 2 
percent of 4th graders are at the proficient level and 61 percent are below basic In reading. 
For 8th graders, only seven percent achieve proficient In math and, again, 61 percent are 
below basic.'' 

Graduation rates again provide significant evidence of failure to serve all students well. 

The Harvard University Civil Rights Project reports the graduation rate for whites at 75 
percent (not a number evoking great pride In Itself) but for African American, Latino and 
Native Americans only half earn regular diplomas." 

For the richest country on earth, performance In an International context can best be 
described as modest. On the 2003 Trends In International Mathematics and Science Study 
(TIMSS), U.S. 4th graders were twelfth of 25 countries In math and sixth In science; at the 
8th grade level, the U.S. was ninth In math and fifteenth In science.' 

Public Will is the Missing Ingredient 

If all students have the capacity to perform to high standards of achievement and the 
knowledge exists to help them do so, the reason they are not succeeding Is the absence of 
the necessary conditions. And, the reason those conditions do not exist Is that the public 
Is not demanding that political leaders and policymakers create them. 
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There are many reasons for the absence of public will and political resolve. Among them are: 

1 Many people continue to believe that black and brown children do not have the funda- 
mental capacity to learn to the levels to which we aspire. 

2 Many people believe that while black and brown and white low-income children may 
have the Innate capacity to learn to the levels to which we aspire for our grandchildren, 
demographic, economic and family circumstances create such huge barriers that, as a 
practical matter, they will not learn. 

These first two groups Include educators, legislators, business people and millions of 
ordinary citizens. They even Include some of the parents of the children who are III 
served and some of the children themselves. The cultural and racial belief mantra that 
black, brown and low-income white children cannot or will not learn Is so deep that too 
many with whom we have failed have bought the myth themselves, making It a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. It Is manifest most often In young people exhibiting low self-esteem 
and parents who tolerate low expectations of their children and ascribe low performance 
to the conditions within which they live. 

3 Many believe that, with sufficient Intervention, children with whom we have historically 
failed might learn to higher levels but feel that the cost Is too great to provide the Inter- 
ventions, especially If the cost Is to be borne by them. 

4 Many think that the barrier Is the education bureaucracy; that even If the knowledge 
exists to educate all children, public school systems are so broken, teacher unions and 
school boards and administrators are so Incompetent or self-serving or calcified that 
the system cannot be reformed to do what Is necessary. 

5 Many without children of school age simply think that It Is not their responsibility to 
provide a quality education to all children. 

6 Some with political power believe that the soul of public education has been captured 
by secularism and the result Is a corrupt, godless system that must be abandoned In 
favor of alternatives that permit prayer, single religion hiring and other exclusive ways 
of thinking about and organizing education. 

7 Finally, and perhaps most damning of all Is a combination of apathy, feeling like we 
don’t have time, the proverbial sense that one “can’t successfully fight city hall” and, 
among the poor, a level of despair that Is disabling. 

In combination, these are powerful forces that keep our nation from creating the condi- 
tions that will result In all children succeeding. 

The missing Ingredient In education reform over this half century Is public and political 
will. We have not Informed, organized and mobilized a public that demands a quality 
education for every child. We have provided tor parent committees to sign off on various 
local, state and federal plans. We have In some places given meaningful financial and 
program decisions to school-based groups with heavy non-educator representation. We 
have built local education funds and foundations that maintain a friendly but arms length, 
critical friend relationship to school districts. 




Almost every district has some sort of business-education partnership. A myriad of service 
and faith organizations provide support to schools and districts through after-school activ- 
ities and other support services to the students themselves. Most schools and districts 
have school volunteer programs, some numbering in the thousands of volunteers. We call 
these activities public engagement or community outreach. Indeed most districts and 
schools even have community outreach or parent liaison or school-community partnership 
personnel on board (almost always among the lowest paid staff). 

I do not criticize these activities. Indeed, over a lifetime as an educator, I have been 
responsible for establishing, building, enhancing and encouraging every single one. But 
the fact is all of them together do not add up to the power to insist on policy and practice 
at the school, district, state and federal levels that will provide a quality education to every 
child in America. 

What Do We Do? 

The answer is simple; doing it is hard. The answer is to build a permanent, large, powerful, 
small “p” political infrastructure state-by-state among people who embrace the traditional 
American values of fairness, trust, responsibility and strong caring communities. The 
issue agenda would be to deliver, as a matter of policy and practice in each state, a quality 
of education designed to result in every child being intellectually accomplished and curious; 
productive workers; good citizens; and happy people; that is to say every child would 
enjoy the quality of education experiences that I demand for my grandchildren. 

In August 2000, after six years as superintendent in Philadelphia, I had reached this con- 
clusion. It would be impossible to achieve the goal of delivering a quality public education 
to children and youth historically left out without a strong permanent organized grassroots 
group of people to insist on it. 

I traveled across Pennsylvania for three months talking with faith groups, youth organiza- 
tions, parent groups, education reform school people and community organizations to 
determine whether there was an appetite for serious, large scale activist organizing. I 
consulted with friends such as Wendy Puriefoy, President of the Public Education 
Network; Marian Wright Edelman, President of the Children’s Defense Fund; and Eileen 
Lindner, Deputy General Secretary of the National Council of Churches (and when he 
became General Secretary some months later. Bob Edgar). 

Deciding the appetite to organize and mobilize did exist, by April 2001, 1 had raised over 
$4.5 million from ten foundations: Annenberg, Clark, Eels, Ford, Heinz, Mott, Pittsburgh, 
Schott, Surdna and William Penn. I hired as Executive Director Donna Cooper, a smart, 
tough, committed experienced organizer, who had been a Deputy Mayor in Philadelphia. 

We then hired 20 people and opened seven offices in places chosen strategically around 
the state. Good Schools Pennsylvania was born. 

Our primary strategy was to establish groups of ten people each who were asked to meet 
monthly. In each meeting, guided by a nine unit curriculum, written in partnership with 
The Center for Greater Philadelphia at the University of Pennsylvania, each small group of 
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people learned about public education policy In Pennsylvania and across the nation; how It 
Is delivered; and discussed how It could be better In policy and practice. Each month, 
each participant was asked to write two letters to elected officials and policymakers, 
asking them to take actions that would Improve the quality of education In the 
Commonwealth, especially for those youngsters historically left out. 

Within 18 months, we had established over 300 of these small groups of 10 people. A 
majority of the groups came from a faith community congregational base. Starting with 
the bishops of the Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania, Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
America-Southeast Pennsylvania and the Eastern Pennsylvania Conference of the United 
Methodist Church, we ultimately secured the commitment of 1 7 of the peers of these three 
bishops plus other significant religious and parent leaders In the state. Each of the bishops 
and their peers set a goal of establishing a number of small groups equivalent to 25 percent 
of the number of congregations within the faith tradition unit like a diocese or presbytery 
or synod for which they had responsibility. 

In addition to the small groups built from the congregational base, with significant leader- 
ship from local education funds, affiliates of the Public Education Network, and from 
superintendents like Vicki Phillips In Lancaster, In partnership with their PTAs, we also 
developed several dozen parent generated groups. 

With the small groups as a base, we held a prayer vigil on the steps of the state capital 
every month tar 18 months. We would pray, sing, listen to brief homilies and then scatter 
throughout the capital to bring a message of social justice within the framework of public 
education to the legislators of the state. We rarely had fewer than 300 people attend. A 
different group led each month. One month Arthur White, president of the Pennsylvania 
Baptist State Convention brought 300 African American Baptists; the next month Tony 
Campolo and 300 evangelicals hosted the event; and the next the Methodists and the next 
Jewish leaders and so on tar the 1 8 straight months. This was In stark contrast to the 
usual practice of advocacy groups coming to Harrisburg with a modest number once or 
twice a year. We were clear that we had to be present In a highly visible and persistent 
manner. 

We also established 23 college chapters and worked with students In 50 high schools. 
Indeed, the largest numbers of participants In Harrisburg rallies were when the students 
had responsibility. Twice over three years they produced more that 1 ,500 young people. 
From time to time we would hold large rallies In different parts of the state, with drawing 
cards such as Marian Wright Edelman and Congressman Chaka Fattah consistently pro- 
ducing a 1 ,000 people or more. We used such rallies to recruit additional small group 
participants and to let people know they were joining with large numbers of other people 
In the quest tar social justice tar the children. 

In 2002, we made a commitment to make public education the number one Issue In the 
gubernatorial campaign. We did just that many times over. First, we focused on the 
Democratic primary, as there was no Republican primary. In the dust-up between Ed 
Rendell, the Mayor of Philadelphia and Bob Casey, the Auditor General, Rendell clearly 
expressed a more specific and powerful vision tar educating all children and won the pri- 



mary. In the general election, the contest pitted Rendell against Mike Fisher, the state’s 
Attorney General. Good Schools Pennsylvania was present everywhere the candidates 
showed up, pounding away at the education message. It was no contest on the education 
front. All Fisher could talk about were vouchers, charters and accountability and, frankly, 
even on those points, there was little evidence that he had thought very much about 
education issues. 

In contrast, Rendell had honed his message of all children needing opportunity; accounta- 
bility; adequate funding, equitably distributed; the importance of education to economic 
development; and lower property taxes. Fie knew the issues and he knew the language 
partly as a result of serving as a very supportive Mayor during the six years of our 
Children Achieving work. Fie conveyed the strong message that his commitment was 
deep. Good Schools Pennsylvania obviously liked the message because it was essentially 
our message. 

After the election, Rendell continued to press the education agenda. Fie hired Donna 
Cooper away from Good Schools to be his Director of Planning, later giving her cabinet 
status as Secretary of Planning. Fie appointed Vicki Phillips, the former Lancaster super- 
intendent, at our urging, to be Secretary of Education. Donna and Vicki put together the 
specifics of Rendell’s education program and budget package. It was terrific. 

During the legislative session of 2003, Good Schools Pennsylvania continued the monthly 
meetings of the small groups and the letter writing but shifted from 300 people one day a 
month in the capital to 100 every day on all legislative days during the six month budget 
session from January through June. More than 7,500 people came on one or more of 
those days, pressing hard our education agenda. The Governor acknowledged our role 
when he said that Good Schools had carried the ball 95 yards; it was his responsibility to 
carry it across the goal line. 

Fie (and we) tried very hard and accomplished much. But the largely conservative legisla- 
ture fought the Governor tooth and nail and passed a budget early on, which he promptly 
vetoed, vowing to continue to veto every budget until he got what he (and we) wanted on 
education issues. I think that in December Pennsylvania was the last state in the nation 
without a budget. In the end, Rendell settled for a lot less than he or we wanted. But in 
that session and since, he has been the best education governor in Pennsylvania since at 
least the Milton Shapp era in the early 70s. 

Our big mistake in Good Schools was to see it as a three-year campaign, not an effort to 
build a permanent infrastructure. We envisioned making education the big issue in the 
governor’s race, helping create the climate that would result in sweeping, comprehensive 
policy change in the 2003 legislative session and then go out of business. 

That was, of course, significantly too optimistic. The problem was that we had designed 
our fundraising, staffing and spending effort around the campaign so in late 2003 with 
Donna Cooper in the Governor’s office and the funds virtually spent. Good Schools almost 
went out of business. With some effort in fundraising and serious cuts in staff, we 
survived at a much-reduced level. As this is written in 2006, Good Schools has a modest 
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Staff and modest goals but is on its way back, having just helped lead the effort to con- 
vince the legislature to conduct a cost of education study that they (1 left the state and 
active leadership In 2003) hope will lead to structural changes In the way education Is 
financed and practiced In the state. 

The Way Forward 

We were encouraged by the degree of success we had In organizing Good Schools 
Pennsylvania. We learned a great deal, not least that success depends on a long-term 
commitment, not a short-term campaign. Experience with Good Schools and observa- 
tions of the effectiveness of the Internet and other technologies as communication, organ- 
izing and fundraising tools begins to point the way forward. 

As this Is written, 1 am engaged In a design year, using California, Colorado and Ohio as 
the design states to think through how one would develop a national grassroots organiz- 
ing effort that has the power to change the nature of conversation In the public square to 
one that reasserts the Importance of the common good as the driving force In the way 
decisions are made In a democracy and through a state-by-state national movement to 
ensure that all children have quality public education available. 

A large, new powerful small “p” political organism (and I use the word organism, not 
organization, to capture the Idea of a highly dynamic group of people) making fairness, 
trust, responsibility and strong, caring communities the driving values of their movement 
building and quality education for every child the centerpiece Issue can transform who we 
are as a nation. Anything less will continue to leave the direction of the nation In the 
hands of those whose values center around self and Individualism and quality education as 
a privilege for the few but not for the middle class, black, brown, poor or those for whom 
English Is not a first language. 

In contrast, most Americans believe that all children, their own and the children of others, 
should have a fair shot at the American dream. From a religious point of view, most 
Americans believe that God loves and wants the best for all children not just children of 
privilege. Most Americans believe that the founders of America wanted to create a country 
In which all had opportunity If they worked hard and that the government was created to 
help protect and deliver that opportunity. Most Americans seek meaning In their lives. In 
their work. In their families. Most Americans want a say In the way their cities, towns, 
states and the nation function and want to have trust and confidence In those In positions 
of authority. 

Most Americans are both red and blue. Republican and Democrat, conservative In some 
things and more liberal In others. Most Americans want other Americans to be happy and 
don’t want to do things, at least maliciously, that get In the way of others’ happiness. 

Most of us are really pretty ordinary, decent human beings... same basic wants and needs, 
same fundamental fears and desires. 

However, most of us have no vehicle, no sense of voice In which we think we can really 
Impact the larger forces around us. We may even have a sense of what needs to be done 



about education and other matters but see professional educators and elected officials 
doing pretty much whatever they want without accountability, without much passion. Our 
sense is that those people simply want to get elected, serve special interests that fund 
their campaigns, or keep their jobs. And, thus, most Americans tend to fall back into the 
pack that takes care of its own, including those elected officials and educators, many of 
whom would like for things to be different. 

We must create, patiently and with careful attention to detail, a new voice to which most 
Americans can relate in ways that cut across traditional boundaries of politics, religion, 
race and sexual orientation. We must find common ground in which we leave hot button 
issues outside the door, not because they are not important but because they keep us 
from attending to other equally if not more important issues that bring us together - com- 
mon commitments to fairness, trust, responsibility, safe, caring communities and out of 
those values public education. We must cease to let hot button issues like abortion, gay 
marriage and vouchers define the way in which we think about and treat each other in all 
other aspects of our life together. 

I propose building an organism that has the following characteristics: 

1. Anchored in 10 or 12 states that constitute a criticai mass in the United States. 

These states would be bellwether states. Some would be part of the critical mass 
because they are large and have significant numbers of children reflecting all demo- 
graphic characteristics. California is a prime example; one of every eight children in 
public school in the nation is in public school in California. One might look to a state 
like Nevada where the population is growing, where there will be new seats in the 
Congress created in 2010 that may be more competitive in the short run because there 
will be no incumbent. One might look at a New Hampshire or Iowa due to their some- 
times disproportionate impact on national elections. One would naturally look to states 
where there are apparent allies in the middle of the political spectrum where one might 
demonstrate the effectiveness of large numbers of new advocates coming together 
around a common agenda. A state like Ohio is an attractive candidate since it appears 
to reflect the nation’s present serious divisiveness. Or, a state such as Colorado is 
interesting where Proctor and Gamble has reportedly done product research for 
decades apparently because what Coloradoans like is reflected in the tastes of the 
nation. Whatever the criteria, it is important that the handful of states be of such a 
character that if the movement building in those states is successful, it is likely the rest 
of the nation will follow. 

2. A visible presence through online organizing and the media in the other 40 states. 

This would have two objectives. One would be to begin to build a friendly environment 
nationally, in which the more aggressive work in the targeted states will be encouraged. 
This would be in contrast to nesting the target state work in a hostile national climate 
that could more easily prove destructive to early fledging work in the targeted states. 
The second objective would be to lay the groundwork for changes in those states to 
ensure that all of the students in those states have access to a quality public education. 
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3. The fundamental motivation for participants should be a moral one. There are many 
other reasons to want such a movement to develop and succeed: economic, legal and 
political, for example. However, the threshold at which those motivated by these other 
factors decide that their goals have been met Is often. In my experience, a lower one. 
When we have enough workers or the party to which I belong has enough voters to win 
the next election or we have met the minimum constitutional legal standard, there Is a 
tendency to compromise before the larger goals are achieved. 

On the other hand, those who come to the movement because It Is the right thing to do 
will keep their eyes on the goal. They will see tax policy, educator accountability and other 
controversial measures In a different way. They will not be as easily overrun by the tradi- 
tional Interest groups whether on the right or left. They will. In short, be driven by the Idea 
that It Is right for all children to have a quality public education as good as I want for my 
own children and grandchildren; that It Is right that all of us are accountable In the name of 
the common good for the education of all; that fairness, trust, responsibility and safe, 
communities ought to exist for all families because that Is the morally right condition. 

4. Target constituencies shouid be chosen based on a naturai morai or vaiues-tinted 
iens through which they tend to act. These would Include faith communities who see 
social justice as a central tenet of their faith; young people, who generally have not yet 
been corrupted as deeply as some of the rest of us by the responsibilities of a mort- 
gage or even the lure of material acquisition; people from Black, Brown and poor com- 
munities who have been most heavily Impacted by the Injustices of the system; and 
women (mothers and grandmothers In particular) who love more easily, who are less 
ego driven, looking to solve problems, not just to win. 

In urging the engagement of these target populations with moral or values-tinted lens, 1 
observe that movements that have been arguably successful — abolitionists, those who 
fought for child labor laws, suffragists, civil rights activists, war protesters — were driven 
by a moral Imperative and the target constituencies suggested here were Important 
leaders In those efforts. 

5. Technoiogy has made It possible to communicate, call people together, think strategi- 
cally with Ideas arising from all participants and raise money In unprecedented ways. 
Blogging, podcasting and websites like Move-on. org. Faithful Amerlca.org, 
MySpace.com, frlendster.com, GlveKldsGoodSchools.org and scores, maybe hundreds, 
of others have changed the nature of movement building. Howard Dean’s presidential 
campaign of 2004 altered political campaigning and blogging conventions now draw 
serious attention from presidential wannabes. 

The small “p” political Infrastructure that Is a requirement to create the policy frame- 
work that will deliver quality public education to all children, ensure Its faithful Imple- 
mentation and sustain It will need a sophisticated technology base that Is as powerful. 
Inventive, transparent and flexible as the most sophisticated that Karl Rove, Wes Boyd 
and Joan Blades, James Dobson, Joe TrIppI or Kos ever Imagined. 

The participant base will need to be massive and It will need to be built on the basis of 
relationships. The largest online organizing efforts, conservative and liberal, have built 



huge data bases from hot button, front-page issues like Monica Lewinsky, the Iraq war, 
abortion and gay marriage. For better or worse, public education will never have that 
sort of sizzle. Thus, we must build equally large data bases on relationships. We need 
to create the capacity to bring the character of commitment of Moveon.org and the 
social networking of friendster.com together. One example would be to put the 
pyramiding concepts behind Amway and Mary Kay to work for social justice. 

Imagine 500 church organizations (just 10 on average in each state), community 
foundations, black sororities or local league of women voter chapters, school districts, 
seminaries, non-profits each identifying just 40 of their board, staff, volunteers, or 
members. Each of the 40 are asked to make four commitments: 1 ) to the public edu- 
cation agenda that will deliver a quality public education to all children; 2) to engage in 
one coordinated action per month such as writing a letter or attending a prayer vigil; 3) 
to contribute $20 to fund the movement; and 4) find 5 friends that will make the same 
four commitments. If those five then find five who find five who find one final person 
(four degrees of separation), it would yield a base of 5 million people nationally. This 
large, powerful, virtual small “p” political infrastructure would be built on two simple 
foundations. One is the idea that my grandchild and the grandchildren of all other 
grandparents should have the kind of future that requires them to have a quality public 
education. The other base is the base of friendship. . .one friend asking another to help 
rebuild America through the values of fairness, trust, responsibility, and safe, caring 
communities by providing a quality public education to all. 

6. Small groups on the ground must anchor the effort. Whether Rick Warren is organiz- 
ing his megachurch in southern California or alcoholics anonymous is building another 
chapter or Good Schools Pennsylvania is organizing its congregation-based groups, 
people who know one another and develop a sense of responsibility to one another are 
at the heart of sustaining engagement. Work in the targeted states should be anchored 
in such small group organizing with the base in institutions that already have a large 
natural network that can be tapped such as faith communities and schools. 

Sustaining small groups over a long period of time is extremely difficult. The primary 
way one does it is to engage the participants regularly and to engage them in things 
that are deeply meaningful to them. One way of doing that within the framework of the 
ideas laid out here is to build a virtual mini-network like the larger one described above 
as a way to empower the small group to accomplish important goals at the local level. 

If each small group consisted of 12 people, for example, and each of them found 2 
friends who found 2 friends who found 2 friends who found 1 friend, it would yield a 
virtual mini-net of 264. With the 12 as the “mother-source,” that small group of 
activists could attend to whatever issues might affect the children of the neighborhoods 
in which they live — stop lights, playgrounds, health care and individual issues at the 
local school. One small group could combine with five or 10 others in a town and, 
given the turnout in most local school board elections, would, no doubt, determine who 
is elected. Of course, the small groups and the mini-nets would also then play an 
active role in the larger policy efforts at the state and district levels. 
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7. A strong professional staff and the funds to compete in the political world. One of 

the most successful such infrastructures in the United States is Focus on the Family. It 
has more than 1,000 employees and an annual budget of $100 million. I do not believe 
that the effort I propose would need to be of that magnitude, but It will not succeed as 
a small, volunteer driven operation. It will need to be able to purchase media, hire the 
best technology and communication advisors, pay staff competitively and maintain a 
substantial travel budget. 

The funding would have to Include wealthy Individuals and foundations In the beginning 
but within a few years, the effort should wean Itself from any reliance on foundations 
since foundations are fairly cautious and many become nervous In the world of advocacy. 
They also cannot be relied upon for permanent funding. In addition, there will come a 
time when It will be Important for the organization to engage In 501 (c)(4) and, perhaps, even 
PAG activity to get Its job done. To do this will require a participant driven funding base. 

All of this, of course. Is quite doable within the suggested structure. Note that If the 
organization developed the 500 organizations driven, 5 million participants base, with 
each contributing an average of $20 annually, the organization would raise $100 million 
from that source alone. That should be the goal. 

Conclusion 

The nation’s present treatment of our children does not reflect the widely shared American 
values of fairness, trust, responsibility and strong, caring communities. There are a large 
number of Americans who cut across traditional, partisan political lines who embrace 
these values and who seek a voice that calls elected officials and policymakers to account 
for reasserting such values Into discourse and policy In the public square. 

Our public schools are falling with children of color, low-income students, disabled young- 
sters and children for whom English Is not a first language, measured by graduation rates, 
absolute performance, and the gaps between them and their more advantaged counter- 
parts. Moreover, they are not performing as well as they can or should with many other 
students. We know what we need to know educationally to change those facts. The miss- 
ing Ingredient Is public will. 

The four most compelling reasons for this work are: 

• Solving the challenges of public education Is the right thing to do. 

•The democracy depends on solving the challenges of public education. 

•The economy depends on solving the challenges of public education. 

•The happiness and well being of our citizens and the livability of our communities 
depends on solving the challenges of public education. 

Building public and political will through organizing and mobilizing citizens, who are 
willing even eager tor change, can result In renewed support of our democracy, a sound 
economy, successful Individuals, and healthy communities, moving us steadily toward 
strengthening all aspects of our children’s lives and building the future to which we aspire 
on behalf of future generations. 



Endnotes 

1 . Our 11 -year old, 7-year old and 6-year old grandchildren attend Baltimore City public schools; 
the 2-year old will follow at the appropriate time. The two fathers, also products of Baltimore 
City schools as well as Haverford and Bowdoln are Baltimore City school principals and one of 
the mothers Is a school psychologist. I mention our multiple connections to urban public educa- 
tion only to note our families’ lifelong commitment to and support of public education. Our work 
to provide good schools for our grandchildren and all children Is a personal and active dally chal- 
lenge, not a theoretical one. 

2 . The following Is a summary of the necessary components: 

• Use the belief that All Children Can Learn to High Levels as the standard against which all other 
policies and practices are explicitly measured 

• Set high expectations for everyone by establishing a set of rigorous, challenging promotion and 
graduation standards, making clear they should go beyond English, math and science and 
Include standards around such priorities as the arts and citizenship; ensuring that the standards 
should deepen the curriculum, not narrow It. 

• Implement an assessment system that effectively and richly measures all of the standards. 

• Design a system of accountability for everyone that Includes a different system of compensa- 
tion for educators tied to the desired quality of educators from teachers to the superintendent 
and to the student results one seeks from the system. 

• Shrink the centralized bureaucracy and let schools make more decisions. 

• Ensure quality teachers and administrators for every student every year. 

• Ensure that every child has access to a quality, developmentally appropriate early childhood 
program beginning at least by age three. 

• Ensure that all children have the health and social services support they need to succeed In 
school. 

• Provide up-to-date technology and Instructional materials aligned with standards and ensure 
the use of Instructional practices that are evidenced based Including extra help for students that 
need It. 

• Develop the public will to Insist on public education that serves all children. 

• Ensure adequate resources and use them effectively. 

• Be prepared to address all of these priorities together, starting now. 

3 . www.edtrust.org 

4 . www.edtrust.org 

5 . www.edtrust.org 

6 . The Civil Right Project, Harvard University, “Confronting the Graduation Rate Crisis In California”, 
March 24, 2005. www.clvllrlghtsproject.edu/research/dropouts/dropouts05.pdf 

7. www.nces.ed.gov/tlmss/TIMSS03Tables.asp?flgure=2&QUEST=1 
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CHAPTER 4 Teaching For the Future 

Thomas G. Carroll 

Over the next decade the foundations of our factory-era schools will be shattered, clearing the way 
for genuine learning organizations to emerge in their place. Changes in teacher and student demo- 
graphics are converging with expanding learning opportunities and the demands of a knowledge- 
based global economy. In response, a new system of public education will emerge that empowers 
teachers and students to collaboratively create the knowledge and skills they need for successful 
participation in a “flat world”. 

The flat world rewards continuous learning, sustained teamwork, and flexible adaptation to change. 
Today’s students need schools that are organized around these principles. They need teachers who 
know how to create a learning culture that fosters the communication and innovative problem solv- 
ing abilities they will use throughout their careers. 

A Massive Demographic Shift in Teaching 

Today’s young teachers - the Millenials, who grew up digital - are ready to meet this challenge by 
working with their colleagues and students to transform their factory-era schools into 21 st century 
learning centers. But they find themselves working alone in self-contained classrooms where they 
are bound to the teaching practices of the past. Faced with a choice between working in the last 
century or the 21 st century, these new teachers are voting with their feet. The young people we are 
counting on to teach for the future are leaving our obsolete schools at an alarming rate.' 



Figure 1 




And the brain-drain is about to get worse. Over one million of our teachers (a third of the teacher 
workforce) are Baby Boomers. For decades these teachers have been at the core of our public edu- 
cation enterprise - we have relied on them to deliver a quality education to millions of children - and 
now they are ready to retire, just as our increasing population of students is becoming ever more 
diverse. The good news, in some cases, may be that as they depart they will make room for a new 
generation of teachers who will bring fresh ideas and practices to our schools. But the bad news 
will be that many of these Baby Boomers^ will take decades of experience and accomplished teach- 
ing with them, leaving young, inexperienced, and highly mobile teachers in their wake. 
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Figure 2 



Age Distribution of Public School Teachers 




It doesn’t have to be this way. In many cases these Millennials and Boomers are only 
leaving because they are searching for a more rewarding personal or professional oppor- 
tunity. We need to keep them in education by giving them the chance to participate in 
multigenerational learning teams that can take on the exciting challenge of transforming 
their schools into 21 st century learning organizations that will teach for the future. 

The Conventional Wisdom Is Wrong 

The initial response of most school leaders and members of the public will be to treat this 
demographic shift as just another manifestation of “the teacher shortage,” (ignoring the 
accelerating attrition of young teachers and the exodus of Boomers). The conventional wis- 
dom will be that the “shortage” is simply getting worse, and that the teaching quality prob- 
lems in today’s schools can be solved by redoubling our efforts to recruit more teachers. 

But the solutions of the past, which relied heavily on teacher recruitment as a primary 
strategy for improving schools will no longer work - strategies that are locked into replac- 
ing teachers who are leaving stand-alone classrooms that were designed to meet the 
needs of the last century will not support teaching for the future. 

By focusing on teacher recruitment - and allowing excessive teacher attrition to continue 
unabated year after year - we have been digging a deep hole for ourselves. In 1 994, former 
U.S. Secretary of Education, Richard W. Riley, warned the nation that we would need to hire 
two million teachers within the next 10 years to offset Baby Boom retirements. Over the 
next decade we beat that goal by hiring approximately 2.25 million teachers - but during that 
same decade we lost 2.7 million teachers, with over 2.1 million of them leaving before retire- 
ment.^ Our current school staffing model is in a state of collapse, and the industrial-era 
belief that we could recruit our way to better teaching will not solve our problem. 




Until we recognize that it is time to develop new ways to organize teaching and learning, 
we will continue to engage in a costly annual recruitment and hiring cycle, pouring more 
and more teachers into our nation’s antiquated classrooms only to lose them at a faster 
and faster rate. This will drain public tax dollars, undermine teaching quality, and stymie 
efforts to prepare students for the future. 

We Have Reached A Tipping Point 

We are at a tipping point that compels us to abandon schools that were designed to meet 
the needs of the last century. At the end of the 19th Century, the factory model of teach- 
ing and learning emerged in response to: the demands of an industrial economy; the 
prevalence of behaviorist learning theory; and the dominance of scientific management 
principles in the workplace. The convergence of these forces produced “Teaching 1.0”, 
which enshrined the delivery of standardized content, by stand-alone teachers, who were 
expected to do uniform work in self-contained classrooms. In Teaching 1 .0 the role of the 
teacher was to transmit a fixed body of knowledge and skills to students who would use it 
to engage in predictable careers and pursuits. 

Now “Teaching 2.0,” is emerging in response to a 21st Century convergence of forces that 
includes: a knowledge-based global workforce; a new understanding of how people learn; 
and a widespread adoption of collaborative teamwork in the workplace. Teaching 2.0 is 
customized to individual learning needs. In Teaching 2.0, teachers and students co-create 
coherence and meaning out of the wide range of learning experiences they can pursue in an 
open learning economy that is enriched by smart networking and user generated content. 

Who Drives This Transformation? 

For decades we have been working with school reform models that are rooted in industrial- 
era practices and policies. These models attempt to manage school improvement with 
command-and-control, regulatory, prescriptive, or market-based incentives. In each case 
the individuals at the core of the learning enterprise - the principals, teachers, students, 
and parents - have been treated like the targets of change rather than the agents of 
change. Because these change strategies are deeply rooted in the hierarchical organiza- 
tional principles of the industrial-era, they generally disempower the members of the 
learning enterprise - they simply recreate and reinforce the factory model of schooling. 

With the advent of the 21st century, new drivers of change have emerged that empower 
the core members of the enterprise to lead and shape the reinvention of their own learning 
organizations. These drivers include: grassroots economics; smart networking; and the 
principles of teamwork that pervade our global knowledge-work economy. If we enable 
teachers, principals, students and parents to use these drivers effectively, they will trans- 
form their schools into genuine learning organizations. Our policies must be directed at 
moving from managed change to empowered change. 
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Reinventing Teaching To Meet The Needs of 21st Century Learners 

To meet the needs of today’s learners, we must replace the antiquated normative traditions 
that have locked us Into Industrial-era schooling with research-based policies and prac- 
tices that support 21st Century teaching and learning. Stand-and-dellver teaching to pas- 
sive students In self-contained classrooms Is the most persistent cultural tradition that 
stands In the way of teaching for the future. It Is time to end this tradition, by changing 
the roles, rules, relationships, and tools that have replicated the factory-era culture of 
schooling from one generation of teachers to the next. 

It Is essential that we transform our schools Into 21st century learning organizations as 
quickly as possible.” Closing the education gap, so that every child has an opportunity to 
successfully participate In a flat world Is a demanding challenge. No teacher should be 
expected to do this job alone. They need: 

1. Schools that are genuine learning organizations;^ 

2 Preparation to teach effectively In those organizations; 

3. Career paths that engage them In the growth of learning organizations; and 

4. Authentic teaching standards and learning assessments to guide their work. 

1. Transforming Schools into Genuine Learning Organizations^ 

Underlying the stand-alone teaching tradition is the mythical belief that a single person - 
the teacher-hero - can meet all of the individual learning needs of the diverse students in a 
classroom. It is time to abandon this obsolete notion.' The future of education will be 
built around a clear understanding that quality teaching and learning are not individual 
accomplishments. Quality teaching and learning result from the collective effort of individ- 
uals who join forces to teach and learn at a level that is beyond what any of them can 
accomplish alone - teachers, principals, parents and students working together to prepare 
students for successful participation in a complex world. In a successful learning organi- 
zation quality teaching is a team sport.® 

The stand-and-dellver teaching tradition stands in stark opposition to what we now know 
about how people learn. Research conducted over several decades, and summarized by 
the National Academy of Sciences, has identified four essential elements of organizations 
that support successful learning. They are: learner-centered; knowledge-centered; com- 
munity-centered; and assessment-centered.® 

When schools become community-centered organizations they support collaborative 
reflection and assessment, and collective contributions to the growth of knowledge about 
howto improve teaching.'" Schools become genuine learning organizations by developing 
coherent social networks that focus teams of educators on improving student learning - 
this teamwork greatly enhances the school’s ability to reach its student achievement 
goals." To create and sustain such learning communities, teachers need time and space - 
built into the day-to-day fabric of work in their school - to collaborate with colleagues, 
mentors, and coaches who can help them advance their practice. They also should have 
an opportunity to use the Internet to extend the reach of their community beyond the 




boundaries of their schooi to draw on the weaith of resources and expertise that can be 
used to strengthen their iearning organization. 

Schoois become iearner-centered organizations when teachers know and attend to the 
knowiedge, skiiis, beiiefs, and backgrounds each chiid brings to the ciassroom. When 
these individuai variations are assessed and understood, teams of teachers can draw on 
their various ieveis and areas of expertise to teach every chiid to his or her strengths, at a 
pace and styie that is adjusted to each chiid’s deveioping knowiedge and skiii. Current 
information technoiogies make this personaiization possibie because they enabie teachers 
to assess and monitor student iearning from week to week, giving teachers powerfui toois 
to customize activities to individuai needs. 

Schoois that become genuine iearning organizations are knowiedge-centered, but knowi- 
edge mastery in these schoois means more than the acquisition of facts and figures. In a 
knowiedge-centered schooi, students iearn to reflect on their knowiedge acquisition, think- 
ing, and probiem soiving strategies. This inciudes deveioping each student’s abiiity to 
make sense of what is known in a fieid of knowiedge, with a focus on appiying emerging 
anaiyticai skiiis to reai iife chaiienges. When teachers coiiaborate to improve their teach- 
ing practice in these schoois, they modei this deveiopment of knowiedge mastery for their 
students as they work to improve their own understanding and effectiveness in their fieids. 

To sustain the cuiturai norms and traditions that enabie them to function as successfui 
iearning organizations, schoois must adopt new induction and professionai deveiopment 
practices. These practices shouid be designed to incorporate new teachers into a network 
of reiationships with coiieagues that supports their continued iearning and growth - end- 
ing sink or swim piacements tor novice teachers.^^ This goes far beyond the one-to-one 
survivai support that is so typicai of many of today’s mentoring programs. Induction into 
a genuine iearning organization reinforces an “open door” schooi cuiture with observa- 
tions of both exempiary teaching and teaching that needs improvement. These observa- 
tions are accompanied by candid conversations and structured opportunities to reflect on 
and improve teaching practice. Induction norms and practices that incorporate novice 
teachers into a professionai teaching community are the haiimark of schoois that have 
become genuine iearning organizations.'^ The expectation is that the members of this 
community share a responsibiiity for each other’s continued growth and success, as weii 
as for the success of aii students in the schooi. 




Educators across the country are activeiy working to deveiop these new iearning cuitures 
in their schoois. For exampie at Richard Murphy Schooi in Boston, teaching has become 
an open transparent process, in which teachers reguiariy observe and work with each 
other to improve their teaching practice. The teachers at this K-8 pubiic schooi have rede- 
fined their roies, as they have become members of a professionai community composed 
of accompiished teachers, novice and student teachers, and teacher coaches. Schooi- 
wide teams of teachers meet on a weekiy basis to deveiop and refine a coiiectiveiy buiit 
body of teaching knowiedge and skiiis that can be customized to meet each student’s 
iearning needs. The members of these schooi-wide teams taik about “our students and 
our schooi” instead of “my students” or “my ciass.” The students are majority minority. 
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with over 75 percent being school lunch eligible. In 1999, over 50 percent of the 4th 
grade students were In the falling category on state tests. Today, the majority of the 
students are performing In the advanced and proficient levels. With MetLIfe Foundation 
support and a PBS partnership. National Commission on Teaching and America’s Future 
(NCTAF) has produced an elght-mlnute video documentary of the learning team at Richard 
Murphy School, which can be viewed at: www.nctaf.org. 

Pearson Achievement Solutions, through Its “Learning Teams” and “Lesson Lab” Initia- 
tives Is working to transform the way thousands of middle and high school teachers par- 
ticipate In professional development. Pearson’s goal Is to act on reasearch-based findings 
which show that by working together teachers benefit from each other's strengths and 
become much more effective than they were Individually. Los Angeles Unified School 
District (LAUSD), for example, will be the first large school district In the nation to adopt 
their Learning Team model In which teachers will work collaboratively In groups led by 
trained facilitators to maximize their skills In teaching Mathematics, Science, English 
Language Arts, and Social Studies. In these learning teams teachers will self-assess their 
own progress as they learn from each other to Improve student performance. Based on 
15 years of research, the Learning Teams model starts with the Implementation of well- 
defined student Instruction units, and Includes teacher team meetings for periodic review 
and assessment of student progress. The model actively engages the groups around dally 
practice In the classroom and allows for continuous adjustment of Instruction and Inter- 
vention. Data from the Learning Teams pilot program In 15 LAUSD middle and high 
schools last year show high school student failure rates were reduced by as much as 1 9 
percent.^'' 

In Bellevue Washington, Superintendent Mike Riley has taken steps to move beyond the 
boundaries of Individual schools to create a district-wlde learning community. This Initia- 
tive grew out of a “Curriculum Webln” In 1996 during which the Bellevue School District 
began developing an Intellectually challenging, unified curriculum that Is connected from 
grade-to-grade with no gaps In topics covered In a subject area, and no unnecessary repe- 
tition of Information from grade-to-grade. Supported by the Bill & Melinda Gates 
Foundation, the Web Curriculum Incorporates modern learning theory and Is accessible to 
a community of teachers, principals, students, and parents.^® Because It Is a district-wlde 
curriculum that can be adapted to Individual learning needs, this online framework 
enhances learning continuity as students move across grade levels. It also enables a 
district-wlde team of teachers to Improve Instructional rigor through a shared knowledge 
of curriculum, classroom practices and effective teaching methodologies.^® 

NCTAF Is going beyond district boundaries to build a collaborative teaching support system 
across the continuum from pre-service teacher education to expert teaching. Funded by 
the AT&T Foundation and by the Microsoft “Partners In Learning Project”, the Teachers 
Learning In Networked Communities (TLINC) Initiative Improves teaching quality and new 
teacher retention rates by giving novice teachers access to high-quality teaching 
resources, along with frequent access to mentors and coaches, and ongoing peer support 
from colleagues. Partnerships between universities and school districts In Denver, Seattle, 
and Memphis have tailored the TLINC platform to meet their particular needs for the delivery 




of collegial support and skilled guidance to novice teachers who are able to move more 
rapidly into accomplished teaching that improves student learning.” 

2. Preparation to Teach In Genuine Organizations: Ciosing the Gap Between Teacher 
Education and Teaching Practice 

This vision for the future of teaching and learning in genuine learning organizations can 
only take root if the seed is planted and nurtured during teacher preparation. We need 
new teachers for new schools. Until we reinvent teacher education, the gap between tradi- 
tional teacher preparation and the demands of teaching for the future will continue to 
undermine our ability to create 21st century learning organizations. 

Schools of education and the colleges and universities that host them are under increasing 
criticism for the gaps between their teacher preparation programs and the needs of today’s 
schools. These gaps have significant consequences for teaching quality and student 
achievement. First, the instructional strategies that many teachers develop during their 
preparation years are not well aligned to student learning needs in the schools where they 
will serve. 

Second, most teacher preparation programs still prepare teachers for the traditional 
stand alone teaching role, with the expectation that they will be working in self-contained 
classrooms. Few of today’s young teachers have been prepared to work as members of 
collaborative professional communities in schools that are becoming genuine learning 
organizations, and during their early years of teaching they receive inadequate coaching 
from their preparation program faculty and insufficient mentoring from the accomplished 
teachers in their districts. 

Third, in the wake of this misaligned preparation and inadequate support, new teachers are 
leaving the profession in alarming numbers; dropping out before they master the skills they 
need to create a successful learning culture for their students. Today’s young teachers 
have the potential to become the first “digital age” educators. They are ready to transform 
our factory-era schools into 21st century learning centers - if we give them the prepara- 
tion they need to succeed. The attrition rate among these young teachers adds increased 
urgency to the importance of closing the gap between preparation and practice. 

To close this gap, it is time to treat teachers like professionals whose preparation, practice, 
and career advancement are seamlessly aligned around a cohesive knowledge base that is 
focused on improved student learning. Teacher preparation should occur in schools 
where teams of college faculty, accomplished educators, and novice teachers can develop 
and refine a collectively built body of teaching knowledge and skills that meets student 
learning needs in specific districts. Teacher candidates should be inducted into teaching 
by these professional communities, and to sustain their growth over time they should 
continue their participation until they themselves become accomplished educators who 
are coaching the next cohort of novices. 

The first step is to create “Teaching Residencies” that embed teacher preparation and 
continuous professional development in schools that are reinventing their learning culture. 
Drawing on many of the features of teaching hospital/medical residency programs. 
Teaching Residencies are specially selected training schools (sometimes called “teaching 
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academies”). Teaching residents integrate their daily classroom experiences with what 
they are learning from formal teacher education courses that are held on-sIte at their acad- 
emy after school hours. The residents’ academic coursework Is sequenced around the 
teaching cycle of the school year and their content and methods courses are well aligned 
to the specific host school district’s curriculum standards and student learning needs. 

Teaching Residencies work on the assumption that teaching proficiency develops not 
through solo study but via collegial deliberation. They guide and facilitate the learning 
paths of novice teachers as they become rooted In the professional culture of a specific 
school district and Its curriculum framework. Through Teaching Residencies, teacher can- 
didates are Inducted to the norms and traditions of a school culture In which experienced 
and novice teachers work together through shared Inquiry to Improve student achievement. 

A few early versions of Teaching Residencies have emerged In hIgh-need communities to 
ensure that every child has access to an education that will prepare him or her for suc- 
cessful participation In a knowledge-based global workforce. Notable among them are 
Chicago’s Academy for Urban School Leadership (AUSL) and the Boston Teaching 
Residency. 

AUSL’s teaching residents are selected through a rigorous application process and are 
given tuition support and a stipend during their training year. In turn, they commit to 
teaching In Chicago Public Schools (CPS) for five years. Residents begin by spending the 
summer In full-time coursework. Beginning In September, Residents spend a full academ- 
ic year In the classroom of a Mentor Teacher In one of three CPS “Teaching Academy 
Schools.” AUSL and National Louis University (NLU) partner to deliver graduate level 
coursework throughout the school year. NLU redesigned their traditional two-year Master 
of Arts In Teaching Into an Innovative “spiral curriculum” of weekly seminars that are 
delivered at the Teaching Academies, where they can be linked to the needs of urban 
school children and day-to-day realities of teaching In Chicago schools. At the conclusion 
of the 1 2 month training program. Residents earn a Master of Arts In Teaching from NLU 
and an Illinois Teaching Certificate. After completing the residency phase, graduates are 
grouped In cohorts and placed In carefully selected, under-performing schools In Chicago. 
During the first three years In the classroom, AUSL graduates receive professional devel- 
opment and mentoring support from “Professional Field Coaches,” who are experts In 
urban education, teacher Induction, and curriculum development.'® 

The Boston Teaching Residency (BTR) Is a four year old program designed around one 
central question: What does a new teacher In Boston need to know and be able to do to 
Improve student learning In Boston Public Schools (BPS)? It Is a 13-month program that 
begins with an Initial two-month summer Institute In which “Teacher Residents” assist and 
observe In a BPS summer school while participating In Intensive coursework Intended to 
lay the foundation for the first day of school. During the next academic year the Teacher 
Residents work closely with a Mentor Teacher four full days a week on strategies to help 
students learn. Teacher Residents also regularly collaborate and work with many other 
teachers In schools across the district during the year. On Fridays and after-school. 
Teacher Residents continue their own academic coursework leading to the master's 




degree. Residents complete a final portfolio in order to demonstrate competence and 
graduate from the program. During a final one-month summer institute, the Teacher 
Residents complete master's degree coursework, which includes reflection on their resi- 
dency year and continued development of the skills and strategies they will need to 
become teachers-of-record the following fall. The Richard Murphy School, discussed 
above, adds capacity and strength to its learning organization by serving as a host site for 
Boston Teaching Residents.'® 

NCTAF’s TUNC program contributes to the reinvention of teacher preparation by supporting 
a professional learning community that blends face-to-face mentoring with online coaching 
and collaboration to improve teaching quality and student achievement. TUNC gives 
teacher candidates and novice teachers the support of an interactive network composed of 
their preparation faculty, their peers and colleagues, and accomplished teachers who are 
only a click away when they need help with student learning, classroom management, or a 
curriculum design problem. Because TUNC can be customized to each novice teacher’s 
needs, it is similar to other smart social networks, such as Facebook and MySpace that 
young teachers already use to stay connected to the important people in their lives. TUNC 
forges a continuous two-way link between preparation and beginning teaching experiences 
within the context of the specific school districts where teachers will serve. 

3. Creating New Career Paths that Engage Teachers in the Continuous Growth of 
Learning Organizations 

The need for prepared teachers who know how to work in genuine learning organizations is 
clear. But to sustain those organizations and the growth of their teachers over time, the 
teaching career must foster continuous professional learning and multiple career paths. We 
will have to re-imagine the teaching career. The tradition of hiring young teachers in their 
twenties and expecting them to do essentially the same job for the next thirty years is a thing 
of the past. The norms that currently govern compensation step increases for teachers based 
on years of experience will be replaced by differentiated staffing plans, performance pay, 
recognition for accomplished teaching, and continuous professional growth opportunities. 

Novice teachers should be inducted into a learning culture that enables them to become 
well grounded in the professional culture of the school as well as in their academic 
discipline.®" Sustaining their growth throughout their careers calls for the creation of new 
roles and opportunities for teachers that might include: teaching resident, mentor, learning 
coach, content expert, learning network navigator, classroom manager, cognitive specialist, 
and expert learners who serve as learning team leaders. These new roles should accom- 
modate intern and apprentice teachers who are developing their skills alongside more 
accomplished mentors, as well as ample opportunity for individuals who chose to serve 
in part-time and adjunct positions while they pursue other personal and professional 
opportunities. In these multi-generational learning teams the learner - teacher relationship 
will retain its central importance, but it will take on many forms in multiple formats.®' 

Teaching for the future will require principals and other leaders to be well-prepared and 
committed to changing the culture of schooling to support regular, sustained collaboration 
among teachers, principals, parents and students. The ADSL program recruits candidates 
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who view teaching as an upwardly mobile and challenging profession with continuous 
growth opportunities. Every program graduate Is prepared to join a strong network of 
education professionals and future leaders who will work In a variety of roles across their 
career to support the transformation of under-performing Chicago Public Schools.^^ 

4. Create Authentic Teaching Standards and Learning Assessments 

To support the growth of genuine learning organizations, It Is necessary to replace Indus- 
trial school metrics that have their roots In the era of scientific management theory, with 
authentic learning assessments and consensus built teaching standards. The spirit of a 
learning organization Is broken when goal-setting, planning, and evaluation are conducted 
and Imposed from outside. To develop a successful learning organization. Its members 
must become actively engaged In learner-centered reflection and action that augment 
external standards with Internal processes for assessment and decisionmaking. 

To meet the needs of 21 st Century students, there Is a pressing national need for today’s 
teachers to create a collaboratively built, widely shared professional knowledge base. This 
calls for the creation of school cultures In which teachers, principals, students and parents 
hold themselves collectively accountable for Improving student achievement. We must sup- 
port their efforts to use assessments that are meaningful to the core members of the learning 
enterprise: the teachers and students. Assessments that are meaningful to them, not because 
they are Imposed from outside and linked to hIgh-stakes consequences, but because they are 
owned and used by the teachers and students as essential tools to Improve learning.^'* 

Proficiency In the use of well-designed assessment tools makes learner-centered teaching 
possible. Sound assessment technologies and strategies that provide continuous feed- 
back on what Is being learned enable teams of teachers to make necessary revisions that 
personalize learning resources and activities to Individual needs.^'' 

If we enable the members of schools that have become genuine learning organizations 
to work In teams with smart networks, they will establish a learning culture that will define 
21st Century teaching norms and learning standards. Consensus built standards and 
authentic learner centered assessments can be created and maintained In an open 
WIkl-style environment. Our efforts to Induct teachers Into new learning communities, 
and Initiatives to reward teachers for student growth, should be benchmarked against 
these new norms and standards. 

The process of developing and using assessments Is a powerful form of embedded 
professional development, which recognizes that teachers grow through well focused 
dialogue and reflection about student learning. Authentic assessment that Includes students 
and teachers In a more Inclusive learning community helps both students and teachers 
better understand what they know and how they learned It.^^ Such assessments empower 
teachers and students to collaboratively create the knowledge and skills they need for 
successful participation In a world that rewards continuous learning, sustained teamwork, 
and flexible adaptation to change. 

In 1995, Linda Darling-Hammond, Jacqueline Ancess, and Beverly Falk documented the 
work of five schools that were using authentic assessment to transform their schools Into 
genuine learning organizations.^® They found that assessments created by the learning 



organizations they studied “made more rigorous demands on students than the iow-ievei 
recaii skiiis that characterize standardized tests. Facuity in those schoois reported their 
participation in the deveiopment of authentic assessments raised their expectations for 
students and heightened their standards for their own performance. The pubiic nature of 
these assessments aiso ied to more equitabie treatment of students and increased 
accountabiiity for student iearning. This approach to deveioping more authentic teaching 
and iearning standards buiids the capacity of teachers and schoois to be responsive the 
individuai needs of their students.^® James Comer has more recentiy reported simiiar find- 
ings in the work of the schoois he created through the Yaie Chiid Study Center.®” 

It is ciear that when assessments are used effective^, schoois can become organizations 
that empower teacher and student iearning. But the recent emphasis of No Chiid Left 
Behind (NCLB) on high-stakes testing has staiied the growth of schoois as iearning organ- 
izations. NCLB’s focus on one-time, end-of-year tests that were designed to assess 
student performance in factory-era schoois has made it difficuit to focus on what must 
be done to ensure that teachers are prepared, and schoois are organized, to teach for the 
future.®" The adverse consequences of the current impiementation of NCLB are unfortu- 
nate, because when genuine iearning organizations are aiiowed to thrive, it is possibie to 
create and meet high expectations for student iearning without resorting to high-stakes 
assessments that are based on a narrow spectrum of iearning. 

A growing number of education ieaders across the country are increasingiy committed to 
moving away from NCLB’s reiiance on singie standardized assessments to more innova- 
tive approaches for hoiding themseives accountabie for student iearning. Student growth 
modeis are particuiariy encouraging. The teachers at Richard Murphy Schooi, for exam- 
pie, do not teach to the test - they teach to the student, and as a resuit their schooi has 
moved from iow-performing to high-performing on state assessments. At weekiy meet- 
ings, schooi-wide teams of teachers assess the previous week’s performance of students 
against specific iearning objectives for each student, and on that basis they pian their 
instructionai strategies for the next week. The success of this approach has ied to signifi- 
cant student achievement improvements in this high need community. 

In the Bellevue School District (WA), every teacher has templates they can use to create 
websites with classroom expectations and standards that are linked to the district's Web 
Curriculum framework, including the district's K-12 learning goals and standards as they 
apply to the teacher’s grade or course. For the first time, all parents of high school and 
middle school students will be able to view their progress reports online, by logging onto 
a secure website with their student ID number. Students and parents will be able to 
review records of attendance, missing assignments, test scores and grades for each class 
the child is taking. Early feedback suggests that students are accessing the information 
daily to monitor their own progress and parents are using it to stay more connected to 
their child’s work. Because Bellevue is capturing data in new ways, they are building their 
capacity to understand how they are performing at the classroom, school and district levels. 
They will be able to track student learning over time to analyze the effectiveness of their 
various teaching initiatives, including special efforts to support struggling students.®' 
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Conclusion 

Ensuring that every child has an opportunity to successfully participate In a knowledge- 
based, global workforce Is a demanding challenge. No teacher should be expected to do 
this job alone. We use teamwork to achieve success In every other sector of our society. 
Schools that are effectively preparing their students for college and 21st century careers 
are getting the job done by transforming themselves Into genuine learning organizations. 
It Is time to bring the spirit and power of this teamwork to every school In the country. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Teaching Teams in Professional Development Schools: 
A 21st Century Paradigm for Organizing America’s 
Schools and Preparing the Teachers in Them 

Arthur E. Wise 

The current organization of schooling — groups of 30 students with one teacher attempting 
to move them forward in lock-step pattern — Is one of the remnants of the 19th century 
factory model of teaching and learning. The model was geared to efficiency of production. 
In an Information economy, the use of teamwork In the production of new knowledge and 
technology has replaced the factory model. However, schools still operate mainly on the 
factory production model. Valiant attempts are being made to reorganize schools. The 
Gates Foundation Initiated the small schools movement, and Is at work ‘reinventing’ high 
schools. Professional associations, think tanks, and the federal government are Issuing 
reports on these and similar efforts. None of the efforts, thus far, has directly addressed 
reallocating Individual classroom Instructional resources. 

Schools of the 21 st century must break away from their 1 9th century factory, or ‘egg carton’ 
organization. A new paradigm based on how professionals work In the 21st century Is need- 
ed. The egg carton organization, with Its Identical cells, expects that every teacher will repli- 
cate the appropriate curriculum and Instruction for 25 to 30 students each year, every year 
from the beginning to the end of a teaching career. The model, resilient as It Is, has outlived 
Its usefulness. Among Its dysfunctional consequences are high teacher turnover, especially 
In hard-to-staff schools, a maldistribution of teaching talent, and the achievement gap. 

It Is time for a different approach. Many children In hard-to-staff schools are taught by 
enthusiastic but under prepared Teach for America graduates, career-changers who know 
their content but not how to teach, and novice teachers who have not been adequately 
prepared for the challenges they face. Meanwhile, In other classrooms, dedicated, well 
prepared new and accomplished teachers work successfully but, given the egg carton 
organization of the schools, are not easily able to share their expertise with novices. A 
growing number of university personnel are ready to bring their expertise to the schools, 
but find that the old fashioned organization of the schools makes It difficult. 

The education and policy communities must think boldly. Schools cannot continue to 
operate using the now dysfunctional 19th century factory model. Schools must be 
redesigned around principles adapted from the organization of professional work In the 
21st century. Professionals do not work alone; they work In teams. Professionals begin 
their preparation In the university but do not arrive In the workplace ready to practice. 

They continue their preparation on the job. 



Teaching Teams 

In medical, legal, and architectural settings, the services are provided by experienced and 
novice professionals working together to accomplish the goal — to heal the patient, win the 
lawsuit, plan the building. The team delivers the services. The experienced professionals 
are accountable to the client for those services and are responsible for the performance of 
the novices. The novices do much, often most, of the work but do so under supervision. 
Experienced personnel create structure and are prepared to step in when necessary. The 
novices learn by doing, with feedback and correction by mentors. Different roles and 
responsibilities reflect different levels of knowledge, experience, preparation, and expertise. 
Compensation rises to reflect increasing levels of responsibility. 

How would these principles apply to teaching? Imagine, for example, six elementary class- 
rooms. With average compensation and benefits packages of $60,000, it would cost 
$360,000 to staff six classrooms serving 150 students. Is there a more productive way to 
spend $360,000? What would happen if a teaching team delivered services to 150 chil- 
dren? How might such a team be constituted? The key requirement is that the structure 
must afford accountability to students, while enabling persons new to teaching to serve 
while they learn. Many possibilities exist once the school is liberated from its antiquated 
design. The architecture of the egg carton needs to change as well. 

One example involves a team of 17 members with a total cost of $360,000. An accom- 
plished professional, such as a National Board Certified Teacher, would lead the team with 
the assistance of another senior teacher. Other members of the team would include two 
novice teachers who intend to commit themselves to teaching as a career; two under pre- 
pared teachers who want to serve but may not be committed to teaching as a career; and 
six half-time student teachers who are completing teacher preparation. In addition, the 
team would also include four interns who work half-time and for half-pay as they conclude 
their initial preparation to teach. Finally, a university faculty member works half-time with 
this team as a teacher with special responsibilities for overseeing the student teachers and 
interns. In this example, salaries would range from $90,000 for the team leader to 
$30,000 for novice teachers, with part-time compensation for interns and a university fac- 
ulty member, in addition to the unpaid student teachers (see Figure 1 ). 



Figure 1 
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Senior team members would be responsible for Instruction, but the planning and delivery 
of Instruction would Involve all team members. Instruction would be delivered by all team 
members using the full array of Instructional methods such as large group, small group, 
tutorial, and computer-assisted learning. While senior personnel mentor and supervise 
less experienced personnel, they remain accountable for the performance of the students 
as well as the personnel In training. Less experienced personnel will assume progressively 
greater responsibilities as they gain knowledge and experience, (see Figure 1) 

This approach would take the guess-work and anxiety out of Instructional practice for the 
Inexperienced personnel. Flaving to reinvent the wheel — Including lesson planning, class- 
room management, student evaluation — as a first-year teacher, especially an unprepared 
or under prepared teacher, has overwhelmed beginners for years, and drives many from 
the classroom. The novice team members would experience less stress, gain more direc- 
tion, and have time to reflect on their Instruction under supervision. Planning, professional 
development, and conference time could be built Into the day because not all 17 team 
members need to be engaged directly with students 1 00 percent of the time. 

With teaching teams, work could be structured In such a way that a team member who Is 
particularly strong In math and science could lead that area, while another team member 
could lead Engllsh/language arts/soclal studies. In fact, teams could be organized by grade 
(six first grades), multiple grades (first to third grades), subjects, or even multiple sub- 
jects (math and science). 

Teaching teams could solve the major problem American education faces as It enters the 
21st century — a dual education system — one system for the ‘haves’ and, another, vastly 
different, for the ‘have nots.’ These systems have two different teacher and student popu- 
lations. New policies that require the disaggregation of student test scores on the state, 
national, and International levels have brought this fact Into sharp focus. State tests, NAEP, 
and TIMMS regularly reveal disparities In the scores of students In well-staffed schools 
and students In hard-to-staff schools. It Is a national scandal. 

One major cause of this problem Is the 1 9th century model of school organization and Its 
assumption that all schools will hire a qualified teacher for every 25 or 30 students. 
Unfortunately, with today’s teacher salaries and the challenges of teaching In hard-to-staff 
schools, that assumption Is unfounded. Well-off suburban and urban schools hire the 
qualified teachers. Flard-to-staff schools are stuck with the unprepared and under prepared 
who struggle and then quit. Students In hard-to-staff schools are taught by a succession 
of would-be teachers, thus ensuring the creation and maintenance of the achievement gap. 

The traditional proposal has been to Increase teacher quality and supply by offering 
Increased compensation and better working conditions. This now familiar refrain about the 
need to raise teachers’ salaries and standards has been repeatedly sounded by reports, 
commissions, and polls over the past 15 or 20 years. Unfortunately, policymakers have 
shown no Inclination to raise teacher salaries or to Improve working conditions In hard-to- 
staff schools, so any meaningful progress Is at a stand-still. 



The new model creates incentives for accomplished teachers to elect to serve in hard-to- 
staff schools. It also makes productive use of their expertise in creating a system that sup- 
ports novices as they learn how to increase student achievement. Teaching teams not only 
solve professional development and human resource problems, they also address other 
serious problems: 

•The ‘holy grail’ for many educators has long been ‘individualized instruction.’ Teaching 
teams allow instruction to be organized so that some of it can be more effectively tai- 
lored to individual student differences. 

•The shortage of mathematics and science expertise in elementary schools can be 
addressed by the expertise of some team members. Teaching teams overcome the 
unrealistic expectation that all elementary teachers will have mathematics and science 
expertise. 

• In the egg carton model, the cost of technology is additive. Teaching teams allow for 
the more productive use of technology, as it is incorporated into the many instruction- 
al strategies made possible by team staffing. 

Professional Development Schools 

How do more highly qualified teachers become a reality for all students — including under- 
served populations whose teachers are disproportionately unprepared or under prepared? 

Teaching teams could operate especially effectively in professional development schools 
(PDSs), alliances of colleges of education and public schools, which strengthen initial 
teacher preparation and continuing professional development. PDSs, like teaching hospi- 
tals in medicine, serve as a bridge from the university to the world of practice. What are 
professional development schools and how can they help ameliorate the achievement 
gap? Professional development schools (PDSs) are innovative institutions formed through 
partnerships between professional education programs and P-12 schools. PDS partner- 
ships have a four-fold mission: 

•the preparation of new teachers: 

•faculty development: 

• inquiry directed at the improvement of practice; and 

• enhanced student achievement. 

Professional development schools are devoted to improving student learning. The prepara- 
tion of teacher candidates, professional development for practicing teachers, and research, 
help all students learn. Students benefit because the knowledge, skills, and resources of 
both university and school are focused on meeting their needs. Students also benefit from 
teacher interns, mentor teachers, and university faculty who play active roles in the PDS 
setting. PDSs are extremely important in enhancing teacher quality and student achieve- 
ment in urban schools with high needs populations. 
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PDSs, like teaching hospitals, are hybrid Institutions. As practicing professions, both teaching 
and medicine require a sound academic program and Intense clinical preparation. The teaching 
hospital was designed to provide such clinical preparation for medical students and Interns; 
PDSs serve the same function for teacher candidates and In-service faculty. Both settings pro- 
vide support for professional learning In a real-world setting In which practice takes place. 

In the clinical setting of the hospital, physicians learn to put their eight years of academics 
to work and gain experience In diagnosing and treating patients In the real world — with 
real world consequences. They are under close supervision In the hospital, and are graded 
on their progress through the clinical curriculum. Only If they pass the numerous assess- 
ments during this period will they gain a license to practice medicine. 

Like the training hospital setting, the professional development school becomes a clinical 
education site for teacher candidates. The personnel at the school make a formal commit- 
ment to the education of new teachers. The PDS brings a larger ratio of adults to children; 
a novice teacher Is not left to his or her own devices and solitary struggle. The university 
agrees to teach some classes at the school site and to work with classroom teachers to 
Improve P-12 student learning. University personnel, student teachers. Interns, career 
teachers and master teachers all Interact. 

PDSs have been found to Increase P-12 student achievement and Improve outcomes for 
teacher candidates. The American Educational Research Association, which convened a 
blue-ribbon panel of scholars to examine the empirical evidence relevant to practices and 
policies In preservice teacher education In the United States, found that PDSs have a posi- 
tive Impact on P-12 student learning. Another summary of the research on professional 
development schools shows positive outcomes for P-12 students and for educators. 

We must find the will to break the egg-carton approach to P-1 2 schooling. “In order for 
PDSs to fulfill their potential, districts, states, and universities need to find ways to bring 
them to scale,” reports Marsha Levine, Senior Consultant, Professional Development 
Schools, for the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE). Strong 
partnerships and restructuring of the way P-12 schools do business will be key elements 
In building effective professional development schools that Improve student achievement. 

NCATE has been lending support to the fledgling professional development school move- 
ment, begun In the 1980s and 1990s, with the Holmes Group’s conception of such an 
entity. NCATE has recognized the potential power of PDSs for Improving the quality of 
teaching and enhancing student achievement. 

Until now, PDSs have been an adjunct to traditional teacher preparation. Usually, only a 
minority of teacher candidates In a school of education are prepared In PDSs. In many 
cases, the PDSs have been Initially supported by foundation grants. It takes time, effort, 
and renegotiation of traditional roles and responsibilities to bring professional develop- 
ment schools to scale. Instead of seeing PDSs as an ‘add-on’ to teacher education, states 
and school districts must now see professional development schools as a strategy— to 
Increase the number of highly qualified teachers, narrow the achievement gap, and bring 
more highly qualified teachers Into hard-to-staff schools. 




Maryland is the first state that has committed to ‘going to scaie’ and have every teacher 
candidate trained in a professionai deveiopment schooi. The strategy is targeted at provid- 
ing professionai ciinicai preparation and induction for new teachers in order to increase 
teacher quaiity and raise retention rates, particuiariy in iow performing schoois. With the 
support of the Arthur Vining Davis Foundation, NCATE has worked with three PDS partner- 
ships in urban areas — Denver, CO, Jacksonviiie, FL, and Waco, TX, to expiore this concept 
and deveiop modeis for how it might be achieved. 

Meeting National Standards for Preparation 

The United States currentiy has a ‘two-tier’ education system. One system — for weii off 
suburban chiidren — works fairiy weii. P-1 2 student performance is usuaiiy satisfactory to 
outstanding in these schoois. These chiidren, by and iarge, are taught by highiy quaiified 
teachers, the majority of whom graduate from coiiege with a reievant subject matter 
degree and a recommendation for a iicense from the professionaiiy accredited schooi of 
education where they have compieted a program of study. The other system — serving 
many minority chiidren in inner cities and chiidren in rurai areas — has been broken for 
many years. Disproportionateiy this group of students is taught by individuais with iittie or 
no teacher preparation, and often, no reievant degree. Not surprisingiy, the faiiure cycie for 
P-12 students continues. This chapter has described a way to engage these unprepared 
individuais in a high quaiity training program in a professionai deveiopment schooi, so 
that they, too, can become highiy quaiified teachers. 

In conclusion, schools in the 21st century must break out of the factory, or ‘egg carton’ 
model. Existing resources must be organized differently to achieve better outcomes for 
students. Team teaching, coupled with professional development schools, provides a 
strategy and a structure for redeployment of instructional resources and the development 
of a teaching force to serve all children in the 21st century. 

Endnote 

1 . Wise and Levine, Education Week, Feb. 27, 2002 
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CHAPTER 6 



Building a System for Powerful Teaching 
and Learning 

Linda Darling-Hammond 

“We propose an audacious goal... By the year 2006, America wiii provide every student with what 
shouid be his or her educationai birthright: access to competent, caring and quaiified teaching. 

What Matters Most: Teaching for America's Future 

With these words, the National Commission on Teaching and America's Future summa- 
rized its challenge to the American public In September, 1996. The Commission sounded 
a clarion call to place the Issue of teaching quality squarely at the center of our nation's 
education reform agenda, arguing that without a sustained commitment to teachers’ learn- 
ing and the redesign of schools, the goal of dramatically enhancing school performance 
for all of America's children will remain unfulfilled. 

More than a decade later, the Importance of teachers Is widely acknowledged and many 
successful Innovations have been launched, but unlike nations we consider peers or 
competitors, the U.S. has not yet been able to create a widespread system of support for 
high-quality teaching and learning that can provide top-fllght education to all students. 

Such a system would not only prepare all teachers well for the challenging work they are 
asked to do, but It would also ensure that schools are organized to support both student 
and teacher learning, and that the standards, curriculum, and assessments that guide their 
work support the kind of teaching and learning needed In the 21st century. 

Other nations are creating such teaching and learning systems as they have made enormous 
Investments In education over the last 20 years and have left the U.S. further and further 
behind educationally. As a measure of the growing distance, the U.S. currently ranks 
28th of 40 countries - on a par with Latvia - In math achievement on the recent PISA 
assessments, 20th of 40 In science, and 19th In reading achievement. And while the 
top-scoring nations - Including previously low-achievers like Finland and South Korea - now 
graduate more than 95 percent of their students from high school, the U.S. Is graduating 
about 70-75 percent, a figure that has been stagnant for a quarter century and, according 
to a recent Educational Testing Service (ETS) study. Is now declining.' 

The U.S. has also dropped from first In the world In higher education participation to 13th, 
as other countries make massive Investments In their futures. Although 60 percent of our 
high school graduates go off to college, only half of these are well-enough prepared and 
supported to graduate with a degree - far too few for the knowledge economy we now 
operate. So, while our own youth are often unprepared for modern employment, Silicon 
Valley businesses lobby for more FI-1 B visas to bring In skilled workers to fill high-tech jobs. 




At the root of these concerns is the tremendous unevenness and inequality that character- 
izes education in America. While our most advantaged students in our most educationally 
supportive states do as well as any in the world, low-income students and students of 
color are achieving at much lower levels. For example, 13 year old black and Flispanic 
students are reading at the level of white nine-year olds, and the achievement gap has 
been growing rather than shrinking as inequality in funding has also grown, with schools 
serving large concentrations of “minority” students featuring lower budgets, larger class 
sizes, lower quality curriculum, and less-qualified teachers across the country. 

Indeed, shortages in the supply of well-prepared teachers are the largest threat to the 
education of these students - especially in cities and poor rural areas where tens of 
thousands of underprepared teachers have been assigned to the most vulnerable students. 
Those who are most school-dependent are most likely to have teachers who have no 
training to teach them to read or learn math, who do not know how to teach new English 
language learners, who cannot adapt the curriculum to different learning needs, and who 
are most likely to blame the students and their families for their own lack of skills. 

Lack of access to education is more dangerous for individuals and society than ever 
before. Those who are undereducated can no longer access the labor market. While the 
U.S. must fill many of its high-tech jobs with individuals educated overseas, a growing 
share of its own citizens are unemployable and relegated to the welfare or prison systems, 
representing a drain on the nation’s economy and social well-being, rather than a contribu- 
tion to the national welfare. 

Indeed, between 1980 and 2000, prison populations quadrupled across the nation, and 
state budgets for corrections increased by nearly 300 percent, while budgets for higher 
education increased by only 25 percent. Three times as many African American men 
were added to the nation’s prison systems during that time as were added to our colleges.^ 
By 2005, two states - California and Massachusetts — spent as much on corrections as 
they spent on higher education. Most inmates are high school dropouts, and more than 
half the adult prison population has literacy skills below those required by the labor 
market. Nearly 40 percent of adjudicated juvenile delinquents have treatable learning 
disabilities that were undiagnosed and unaddressed in the schools. This is substantially, 
then, an educational problem associated with inadequate access to the quality of teachers 
and other resources that could enable young people to gain the skills that would enable 
them to become gainfully employed. 

The nation can ill afford to maintain the structural inequalities in access to knowledge and 
resources that produce persistent and profound barriers to educational opportunity for 
large numbers of its citizens. Our future will be increasingly determined by our capacity 
and our will to educate all children well - a challenge we have very little time to meet if the 
U.S. is not to enact the modern equivalent of the fall of Rome. 




Developing a High-Quality Teaching and Learning System 

As Governor James Flunt notes elsewhere in this volume, we must make a quantum leap 
in the quality of American education. To do this, we will need to attend to the major 
features of a learning system that are too often left to chance in the patchwork quilt that 
characterizes U.S. education policy. 
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What are the elements of such a system? To begin with, most high-achieving countries 
provide high-quality universal preschool and health care for children. They also fund their 
schools centrally and equally, with additional funds to the neediest schools. Thus students 
come to school ready to learn and they encounter schools that are equally well-equipped 
to help them do so. Furthermore, they support a well-prepared teaching force - funding 
competitive salaries and high-quality teacher education, mentoring, and ongoing profes- 
sional development for all teachers, at state expense. These teachers work In schools 
where they have continuous access to their colleagues for planning and fine-tuning 
curriculum and to professional learning opportunities Inside and outside the school. 

Finally, high-achleving nations Increasingly focus their curriculum on critical thinking and 
problem solving, organizing teaching around a curriculum focused on deep understanding. 
They use examinations that require students to conduct research and scientific Investiga- 
tions, solve complex real-world problems In mathematics, and defend their Ideas orally 
and In writing. This focuses students’ and teachers’ attention on the skills that will matter 
In higher education and 21 st century jobs. All of these elements need to be In place In 
every school to support high-quality teaching and learning. 

Support for Teaching 

A long line of studies has established that the single most Important school Influence on 
student learning Is the quality of the teacher.^ Students lucky enough to have teachers 
who know their content and how to teach It well achieve substantially more. And the 
effects of a very good (or very poor) teacher last beyond a single year. Influencing their 
students’ learning for years to come. Indeed, expert teachers are the most fundamental 
resource for Improving education. 

This lesson has been well-learned by societies that top the International rankings In educa- 
tion. The highest-achieving countries around the world — Finland, Sweden, Ireland, the 
Netherlands, Flong Kong, Singapore, South Korea, Japan, Australia, and New Zealand - 
have poured resources Into teacher training and support over the last decade. These 
countries routinely prepare their teachers more extensively, pay them well In relation to 
competing occupations, and provide them with lots of time for professional learning. 

They also distribute well-trained teachers to all students - rather than allowing some to be 
taught by untrained novices - by offering equitable salaries, sometimes adding Incentives 
for harder-to-staff locations. 

In Scandinavian countries like Finland, Sweden, Norway, and the Netherlands, all teachers 
now receive two to three years of graduate-level preparation for teaching, completely at 
government expense, plus a living stipend. Typically, this Includes a full year of training In 
a school connected to the university, like the professional development school partner- 
ships created by some U.S. programs, along with extensive coursework In pedagogy and a 
thesis researching an educational problem In the schools. Unlike the U.S., where teachers 
either go Into debt to prepare for a profession that will pay them poorly or enter with little 
or no training - these countries made the decision to Invest In a uniformly well-prepared 
teaching force by recruiting top candidates and paying them to go to school. Slots In 




teacher training programs are highiy coveted and shortages are unheard of. 

Finiand has been a poster chiid for schooi improvement since it rapidiy ciimbed to the top 
of the internationai rankings after it emerged from the Soviet Union’s shadow. Leaders in 
Finiand attribute these gains to their intensive investments in teacher education. Over 10 
years the country overhauied preparation to focus more on teaching for higher-order 
skiiis iike probiem soiving and criticai thinking. Teachers iearn howto create chaiienging 
curricuium and how to deveiop and evaiuate iocai performance assessments that engage 
students in research and inquiry on a reguiar basis. Teacher training emphasizes iearning 
how to teach students who iearn in different ways - inciuding those with speciai needs. 
The egaiitarian Finns reasoned that if teachers iearn to heip students who struggie, they 
wiii be abie to teach aii students more effectiveiy and wouid indeed ieave no chiid behind. 

Poiicymakers aiso decided that if they invested in very skiiifui teachers, they couid aiiow 
iocai schoois more autonomy to make decisions about what and how to teach - a reaction 
against the oppressive, centraiized system they sought to overhaui. This bet seems to 
have paid off. Teachers are sophisticated diagnosticians, and they work together coiie- 
giaiiy to design instruction that meets the demands of the subject matter as weii as the 
needs of their students. Finnish schoois are not governed by standardized tests, which 
are absent untii the very end of high schooi, but by teachers’ strong knowiedge about how 
students iearn. 

Top-ranked Singapore, by contrast, is highiy centraiized, but it treats teaching simiiariy. 
When I recentiy visited Singapore’s Institute of Education - the tiny nation’s oniy teacher 
training institution - neariy everyone I spoke to described how they were investing in 
teachers’ abiiities to teach a curricuium focused on criticai thinking and inquiry - the 21 st 
century skiiis needed in a high-tech economy. To get the best teachers, students from the 
top third of each graduating high schooi ciass are recruited into a fuiiy paid four-year 
teacher education program (or, if they enter iater, a one- to two-year graduate program) 
and immediateiy put on the Ministry’s payroii. When they enter the profession, teachers’ 
saiaries are higher than those of beginning doctors. 

As in other highiy-ranked countries, novices are not ieft to sink or swim. Expert teachers 
are given reieased time to serve as mentors to heip beginners iearn their craft. The gov- 
ernment pays for 1 00 hours of professionai deveiopment each year for aii teachers in 
addition to the 20 hours a week they have to work with other teachers and visit each oth- 
ers’ ciassrooms to study teaching. Currentiy teachers are being trained to undertake 
action research projects in the ciassroom so that they can examine teaching and iearning 
probiems, and find soiutions that can be disseminated to others. 

And teachers continue to advance throughout their career. With heip from the government, 
Singapore teachers can pursue three separate career iadders that heip them become 
curricuium speciaiists, mentors for other teachers, or schooi principais. These opportunities 
bring recognition, extra compensation, and new chaiienges that keep teaching exciting. 

In these and other high-achieving countries, schoois are organized to support teacher 
success. Typicaiiy, teachers have 15 to 20 hours a week to work with coiieagues on deveiop- 
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ing lessons, participating in research and study groups, and engaging in seminars and 
visits to other classrooms and schools. Meanwhile, most U.S. teachers have no time to 
work with colleagues during the school day: they plan by themselves and get a few “hit- 
and-run” workshops after school, with little opportunity to share knowledge or Improve 
their practice. In their study of mathematics teaching and learning In Japan, Taiwan, and 
the U.S., Jim Stigler and Harold Stevenson noted that “Aslan class lessons are so well 
crafted [because] there Is a very systematic effort to pass on the accumulated wisdom of 
teaching practice to each new generation of teachers and to keep perfecting that practice 
by providing teachers the opportunities to continually learn from each other.”'' 

A Focus on Higher-Order Learning 

Having well-prepared teachers who focus on continually Improving Instruction Is only part 
of the solution. Teachers need to work with students on critical skills that will allow them 
to transfer and apply their knowledge to new situations, and enable them to learn how to 
learn. The transmission curriculum that dominated schools for the last 1 00 years - which 
assumed a stable body of knowledge could be codified In textbooks and passed onto 
students who could “learn” It by remembering all the facts - Is counterproductive today. 

Recognizing that the top ten In-demand jobs projected for 201 0 did not exist In 2004, we 
need to realize that we are currently preparing students for jobs that do not yet exist which 
will use technologies that have not yet been Invented to solve problems that we don’t even 
know are problems yet. Indeed In the four years from 1999 to 2002, the amount of new 
Information produced approximately equaled the amount produced In the entire history 
of the world previously.'’ Rigid approaches to defining knowledge are sure to hold our 
students back. They need an education that will help them learn how to learn In powerful 
ways, so that they can manage the demands of changing Information, knowledge bases, 
technologies, and social conditions. 

Unfortunately, In the United States, our curriculum Is still defined by standards and text- 
books that are. In many states, a mile wide and an Inch deep, and by tests that focus on 
recall and recognition, rather than production and application. 

Most high-achleving countries teach (and test) fewer topics each year and teach them 
more thoroughly so students build a stronger foundation for their learning. Their assess- 
ments focus on critical thinking and problem solving, whether they are developed nationally 
(as In the small countries of Japan and Singapore), at the state or provincial level (as In 
larger countries like Australia, Canada, and China, where Hong Kong and Macao score 
well) or locally (as In top-ranking Finland). 

In most cases, their assessment systems combine centralized (state or national) assessments 
that use mostly open-ended and essay questions with local assessments given by teachers, 
which are factored Into the final examination scores. These local assessments - which 
Include research projects, science Investigations, mathematical and computer models and 
other products - are mapped to the syllabus and the standards for the subject and are 
selected because they represent critical skills, topics and concepts. They are generally 
designed, administered and scored locally. 



By contrast, our multiple-choice tests - which focus the curriculum on low-level skills - 
are helping us to fall further and further behind. Whereas students in most parts of the 
United States are typically asked simply to recognize a single fact they have memorized 
from a list of answers, students in high-achieving countries are asked to apply their 
knowledge in the ways that writers, mathematicians, historians and scientists do. 

In the United States, a typical item on the 12th grade National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, for example, asks students which two elements from a multiple choice list are 
found in the Earth's atmosphere. An item from the Victoria, Australia, high school biology 
test (which resembles those in Hong Kong and Singapore) describes how a particular 
virus works, asks students to design a drug to kill the virus and explain how the drug 
operates (complete with diagrams), and then to design and describe an experiment to test 
the drug - asking students to think and act like scientists. 

Locally, students in other countries also complete required assessments like lab experi- 
ments and research papers that help evaluate student learning in the classroom. These 
assessments, which together count at least half the total examination score, allow the 
testing of complex skills that cannot be measured in a two-hour test on a single day. They 
ensure that students receive stronger learning opportunities. And they give teachers timely 
information they need to help students improve - something that standardized tests that 
produce scores several months later cannot do. 

These assessments in other nations are not used to rank or punish schools, or to deny 
promotion or graduation to students. (In fact, several countries have explicit proscriptions 
against such practices.) They are used to evaluate curricula and guide professional learning - 
in short, to help schools improve. 

By asking students to show what they know through real-world applications of knowledge, 
these other nations' assessment systems promote serious intellectual work that is discour- 
aged in U.S. schools by the tests many states have adopted under No Child Left Behind 
(NCLB). Although some states, such as high-scoring Connecticut, Maine, Vermont and 
Nebraska, have created assessments that resemble those in other countries, the require- 
ments and costs of NCLB have led an increasing number of states to abandon their 
challenging performance assessments for more simplistic machine-scored tests. 

A growing body of research has shown that as more stakes become attached to such 
tests, teachers feel pressured to teach a multiple-choice curriculum that does not produce 
skills as they are used in the real world. Fully 85 percent of teachers in a recent poll said 
they feel the tests encourage them to teach in ways that are counterproductive. 

As one teacher put it: 

I have seen more students who can pass the (state test) but cannot apply those skills to 
anything if it's not in the test format. I have students who can do the test but can't look up 
words in a dictionary and understand the different meanings. ... As for higher-quality 
teaching, I'm not sure I would call it that. Because of the pressure for passing scores, 
more and more time is spent practicing the test and putting everything in test format.® 
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Studies confirm that as teaching looks more like testing, U.S. students are doing less writ- 
ing, less science, less history, reading fewer books, and even using computers less In 
states that will not allow their use on standardized tests.' 

Indeed, as state test scores have gone up under NCLB, scores on other tests measuring 
broader skills have not. Scholastic Achievement Test scores have gone down for the last 
few years. Data on the National Assessment of Educational Progress show that the rate of 
Improvement In math achievement has slowed considerably since NCLB passed In 2002, 
and reading achievement has completely stalled, with declines at the eighth-grade level. 
This Is likely because a test prep curriculum In the early grades does not provide the foun- 
dation that students need to do higher-level work later on. 

Creating a Strong Teaching and Learning System in the United States 

Clearly we need more than a new set of national goals to mobilize a dramatically more 
successful educational system. We also need more than small-scale pilot projects, 
demonstrations. Innovations, and other partial solutions. We need to take the education 
of poor children as seriously as we take the education of the rich, and we need to create 
systems that guarantee all of the elements of educational Investment routinely to all chil- 
dren. This means creating systems of curriculum and assessment that point our nation 
at the kind of learning our children will need for the 21 st century and equalizing access to 
critical educational resources, especially a steady supply of well-prepared and well-sup- 
ported teachers to all communities. 

How might this be done? A new paradigm for national education policy should be guided 
by twin commitments to support meaningful learning on the part of students, teachers, 
and schools and to equalize access to educational opportunity, making It possible for all 
students to profit from more productive schools. 

Support Meaningful Student Learning and School Progress 

A new federal education policy should start by helping states develop world-class standards, 
curriculum, and assessments, and use them for Improving teaching rather than punishing 
schools. We should return to the more productive approach of President Clinton’s Goals 
2000 Initiative, which stimulated richer curriculum and more performance-based assess- 
ments In many states, like Connecticut, Vermont, Nebraska, Maine, Oregon, and Kentucky. 
Studies found that student learning Increased In response to the assessments they devel- 
oped, which Included hands-on performance tasks and portfolios of student work In read- 
ing, writing, and mathematics. 

The federal government should provide support to enable states to develop systems, 
based on standards developed by professional subject matter associations, that Include 
multiple measures of student learning; use assessments that are performance-based; and 
Include school-based components-such as research papers and presentations, science 
experiments, mathematical models, and exhibitions - that, like those In other countries, 
are embedded In the curriculum and scored by teachers using common criteria, providing 
Information that continuously Improves teaching and learning. 



School progress should also be evaluated on multiple measures - including such factors 
as student progress, continuation, and graduation from school, as well as classroom per- 
formance on tasks beyond multiple choice tests. Gains should be assessed by how indi- 
vidual students improve over time, rather than school averages that can be influenced by 
changes in who is assessed. Schools should be judged on whether their students make 
progress on multiple measures of achievement, including school-based measures that 
assess higher order thinking and understanding, provide useful diagnostic information, 
and ensure appropriate assessment for special education students and English language 
learners, guided by professional testing standards. 

And “opportunity-to-learn standards” specifying the provision of adequate materials, facili- 
ties, and teachers, should accompany assessments of student learning, creating bench- 
marks for the pursuit of equity. 

Pay Off the Educational Debt 

A new federal policy must also finally address the deep and tenacious educational debt 
that holds our nation’s future in hock, ensuring that every child has access to adequate 
school resources, facilities, and quality teachers. Federal education funding to states 
should be tied to each state’s movement toward equitable access to education resources. 
Furthermore, the obvious truth — that schools alone are not responsible for student 
achievement — should propel attention to programs that will provide adequate health care 
and nutrition, safe and secure housing, and healthy communities for children. 

Major investments must be made in the ability of schools to hire and support well-pre- 
pared teachers and leaders. While NCLB sets an expectation for hiring qualified teachers, 
it has not included policy supports to make this possible. If we are serious about leaving 
no child behind, we need to go beyond mandates to ensure that all students have well- 
qualified teachers. A focused and purposeful Marshall Plan for Teaching could ensure that 
all students are taught by well-qualified teachers within the next five years for an annual 
cost less than that of one week in Iraq. 

Effective action can be modeled after federal investments in medicine. Since 1944, the 
federal government has subsidized medical training to fill shortages and build teaching 
hospitals and training programs in high-need areas — a commitment that has contributed 
significantly to America’s world-renowned system of medical training and care. Intelligent, 
targeted incentives can ensure that all students have access to teachers who are indeed 
highly qualified. Such a plan would: 

1 . Recruit high-need teachers, through service scholarships and forgivable loans for those 
who agree to train in shortage fields and practice in high-need locations. As in North 
Carolina’s successful Teaching Fellows model, scholarships for high-quality teacher 
education can be linked to minimum service requirements of four years or more - the 
point at which most teachers who have remained in the classroom have committed to 
remaining in the profession. Because fully prepared novices are twice as likely to stay 
in teaching as those who lack training, shortages could be reduced rapidly if districts 
could hire better prepared teachers. Virtually all of the vacancies currently filled with 
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emergency teachers could be filled with well-prepared teachers If 40,000 service schol- 
arships of up to $25,000 each were offered annually. 

2 . Improve teachers' preparation through Incentive grants to schools of education focused 
on strengthening teachers’ abilities to teach a wide range of diverse learners success- 
fully ($300 million). An additional $200 million should expand state-of-the-art teacher 
education programs In hIgh-need communities that create “teaching schools” partnered 
with universities. As In teaching hospitals, candidates study teaching and learning while 
gaining hands-on experience In state-of-the-art classrooms. Effective models have 
already been created by universities sponsoring professional development schools and 
by school districts offering urban teacher residencies. These residencies place candi- 
dates as apprentices In the classrooms of expert urban teachers while they earn a 
stipend and complete their coursework, repaying the Investment with at least 4 years of 
service. $uch programs can create a pipeline of teachers prepared to engage In best 
practice In the schools where they are most needed, while establishing demonstration 
sites for urban teaching. Funding for 200 programs serving an average of 150 candi- 
dates each at $1 ,000,000 per program per year would supply 30,000 exceptionally 
well-prepared recruits to hIgh-need communities each year. 

3 . $upport mentoring for all beginning teachers to stem attrition and Increase compe- 
tence. With one third of new teachers leaving within 5 years, and higher rates for those 
who are under-prepared, recruitment efforts are like pouring water Into a leaky bucket. 
By Investing In state and district Induction programs, we could ensure mentoring sup- 
port for every new teacher In the nation. Based on the funding model used In 
California’s successful Beginning Teacher Bupport and Assessment (BT$A) Program, a 
federal allocation of $4,000 for each of 125,000 beginning teachers, matched by states 
or local districts, could ensure that each novice Is coached by a well-trained mentor. 

4 . Create career ladders In teaching that recognize accomplishment, use the skills of 
expert teachers to Improve schools, and reward commitment to the neediest communi- 
ties. Recruitment and retention can also be supported by encouraging the development 
of career ladders that reward teachers for deep knowledge of subjects, additional 
knowledge In meeting special kinds of student and school needs, high levels of per- 
formance measured against professional teaching standards, and evidence of contribu- 
tions to student learning. These approaches would also encourage teachers to learn 
needed skills, enhance the expertise available within schools, and Improve learning for 
many traditionally under-performing student groups. 

Federal matching grants could be used to leverage the additional compensation associated 
with such a career ladder for expert, experienced teachers who serve as mentors, master 
teachers, and coaches, especially In hIgh-need schools. For $500 million annually, 
stipends of $10,000 could be provided to 50,000 accomplished teachers who help 
Improve practice In hIgh-poverty schools. An additional $300 million In matching grants 
could be used to Improve teaching conditions In these schools. Including smaller pupil 
loads, adequate materials, and time for teacher planning and professional development — 
all of which keep teachers In schools. 




In the long run, these proposals would save far more than they would cost. The savings 
would include the more than $2 billion dollars now wasted annually because of high 
teacher turnover, plus the even higher costs of grade retention, summer school, remedial 
programs, lost wages and prison sentences for dropouts (another $50 billion, increasingly 
tied to illiteracy and school failure). If NCLB is to be anything more than empty rhetoric, 
we will need a policy strategy that equalizes access to school resources, creates a 21st 
century curriculum for all students, and supports it with thoughtful assessments and 
access to knowledgeable, well-supported teachers. 
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CHAPTER 7 

Teacher Recruitment, Preparation, Induction, 
Retention, and Distribution 

Barbara Kelley 

“We propose an audacious goal ... by the year 2006, America will provide all students In 
the country with what should be their educational birthright: access to competent, caring 
and qualified teachers.” Too few teachers would recognize the opening statement from 
“What Matters Most” the 1996 Report of the National Commission on Teaching and 
America’s Future. But a decade later, too many teachers would recognize the conditions 
described In the report, because they still exist. The quality of teacher preparation pro- 
grams remains Incredibly uneven. Induction continues to be a sink or swim experience 
for many newcomers to the profession. Traditional compensation systems maintain salary 
schedules rewarding years of experience and advanced degrees, with little or no regard for 
performance In the classroom. Not enough time Is available and not enough money Is 
spent on sustained, high-quality professional development for teachers. Many school and 
district bureaucracies Impede, rather than assist the process of teaching and learning. 
Despite all those challenges, there are a host of skilled and knowledgeable teachers across 
this country. But our most accomplished teachers are the least likely to be serving stu- 
dents with the greatest learning needs. 

Student Equity 

1 first became aware of student equity Issues early In my teaching career. 1 student taught 
at a brand new high school In northern Virginia: one with 13 physical educators on staff. 
The Indoor facilities Included a gymnastics room, a wrestling room, two trampolines, a 
huge gym and hallways wide and long enough to run five lanes of high hurdle practice. 

The high school was better equipped for physical education than my college was! I gradu- 
ated several months after that experience and In a very tight job market, considered myself 
lucky to be offered a position In a poor, rural Virginia district Instituting elementary physi- 
cal education for the first time. Instead of having 1 3 teachers In one school, they hired 
thirteen first year teachers for the entire county. My student teaching experience In 
resource rich northern Virginia had done little to prepare me for my new job. My “gym” 
was a small section of blacktop behind the school with four basketball hoops and a 
tIck-Infested field of foot long weeds. The school provided me with four basketballs. The 
students filled Chlorox jugs with gravel to serve as field markers, and we made racquets 
out of panty hose and wire hangers for use with homemade yarn balls. The classes and 
expectations at each grade level were tracked by so-called ability; but the correlation with 
skin color and socioeconomic status was blatant. My most vivid memory was stopping 
Into the lowest tiered fifth graders’ classroom one day when they were dutifully copying 
the spelling words their teacher had written on the board. Eleven of the twenty-five words 
were spelled wrong. Their teacher was truly that Incompetent. I remember that moment 



of despair - when I recognized with absoiute ciarity a pubiic schooi system that faithfuiiy 
served the priviieged whiie turning its back on students of coior and those in poverty. 

In May of that year, the district iaid oft aii 13 physicai educators: it was a tight budget 
year, and ours was the iast program in — so the first program out. When my principai 
spoke with me about my pians, he toid me he’d been authorized to otter me a job teaching 
reading. I was desperate for a job, but I knew I was neither quaiitied nor did I desire to 
teach reading. I turned him down. I was very aware I wouid never have been ottered that 
reading job in northern Virginia. The students I’d been teaching desperateiy needed and 
deserved a skiiied reading teacher. That was the year I iearned hard iessons about student 
equity - within a schooi, within a district and within a state. Unfortunateiy, they are ies- 
sons that were stiii reievant when the NCTAF report was reieased over 20 years iater and I 
fear they are stiii reievant today. 

A 21st Century Education 

But whiie many of the teacher quaiity issues summarized in the NCTAF report remain aii too 
famiiiar, the knowiedge and skiiis required of America’s students have rapidiy been evoiv- 
ing. If we are to build a system in which every child has reasonably equal and realistic 
access to a globally competitive, world-class education opportunity, we must begin with the 
question: “What are the skills and knowledge all 21st century high school graduates should 
possess if they are to be successful in the workplace or in post-secondary education?” 

Although the education and business communities have yet to come to full consensus 
around that question, there appears to be agreement around some critical traits that go 
beyond traditional content knowledge. The American Diploma Project (ADP) involved a 
partnership among Achieve, Inc., The Education Trust, The Fordham Foundation and The 
National Alliance of Business. While their benchmarks focused on English and mathemat- 
ics, their report also emphasized the ability to apply knowledge and skills. “To be suc- 
cessful, a high school graduate must be able to blend knowledge and skills from many 
areas to identify, formulate and solve problems; to connect new information to existing 
knowledge; and to access and assess knowledge from a variety of sources delivered 
through a variety of media.” The report also noted the increasing prevalence of long-term 
collaborative projects in both the workplace and at the college level: cooperative group 
efforts far more complex than writing a paper or taking a test. 

Learning for the 21st Century, is a report produced in 2002 by The Partnership for 21 st 
Century Skills, and updated in November 2007 to include Route 21, an online resource 
dedicated to 21st century teaching and learning skills. The report highlighted the need for 
“Learning Skills:” which were defined as information and communication skills, thinking 
and problem-solving skills as well as interpersonal and self-directional skills. The report 
noted that people “need to know how to use their knowledge and skills - by thinking criti- 
cally, applying knowledge to new situations, analyzing information, comprehending new 
ideas, communicating, collaborating, solving problems, making decisions.” The ability to 
use the tools of information and communication technologies effectively was noted as a 
critical skill for the 21st century. The report acknowledged the relevance of content knowl- 
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edge in the core subjects and mentioned foreign language, economics and geography as 
“new basics” for functioning effectively in a global economy. But the report also delineated 
three additional areas of 21st century content: civic literacy; financial, economic and busi- 
ness literacy; and global awareness. Global awareness was further defined as: 

• Using 21st century skills to understand and address global Issues 

• Learning from and working collaboratively with Individuals representing diverse 
cultures, religions and lifestyles In a spirit of mutual respect and open dialogue In 
personal, work and community contexts 

• Understanding other nations and cultures. Including the use of non-English languages. 

After a three-year study, the Wisconsin Department of Education recently released Its 
report. International Education: Global Literacy for Wisconsin, summarizing recommenda- 
tions that would enable all Wisconsin’s students to become “globally literate.” Their Inter- 
national Education Council defined globally literate students as students who can: 

• Speak one or more languages In addition to English; 

• Train for high skill jobs In the US or abroad; 

• Find ways to travel, explore, and be creative In a culture other than their own; 

• Evidence curiosity and compassion for people of other cultures; 

• Solve problems by working together with others In a diverse workforce; and 

• Appreciate and protect the arts and nature In many places on earth. 

My current work with the Asia Society International Studies Schools Network (ISSN) has 
made me even more cognizant of the need for all our students to have a greater knowl- 
edge and understanding of the world. The Asia Society has long been concerned about 
American students’ Ignorance of the world and other cultures. In partnership with urban 
school districts and other collaborators such as the Gates Foundation, the Asia Society 
established the ISSN, a network of small, effective secondary schools that prepare each of 
their students for college or other post-secondary education and develop students’ knowl- 
edge and understanding of world cultures, their ability to communicate In languages other 
than English (especially Aslan languages), and their capacity to work, live and learn with 
others from differing cultural and ethnic backgrounds. A high percentage of the popula- 
tion served by the ISSN are low-income and minority students. 

The schools being developed In the ISSN are relatively new, but we have established a 
profile of our future graduates that reflects our desired outcome for all students. ISSN 
graduates are: 

•Academically prepared 

• Proficient Thinkers and Problem Solvers 

• Culturally Aware 

• Aware of World Events and Global Dynamics 



• Literate for the 21 st Century 

• Collaborative Team Members 

• Effective Users of Technology 

• Socially Prepared and Culturally Sensitive 

In this age of accountability, it is important to note that the integration of content focused 
on global competencies is not at the expense of standards-based instruction. It is an 
approach to teaching and learning that engages students in relevant and rigorous work. 
The Asia Society’s ISSN schools’ mission is to produce college-ready, globally competent 
graduates. Although still in their infancy, the Consortium for Policy Research in Education 
(CPRE) found that between 2004 and 2006, the ISSN schools outperformed local schools 
with similar demographic profiles in the vast majority of comparisons across core subject 
areas. 

We know that teachers are the key to achieving the high quality, world class education 
needed to meet 21 st century expectations. My experiences of almost thirty years of teaching, 
of chairing the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards and of working with 
our small, international studies schools lead me to believe that there are five critical 
teacher quality issues that must be addressed for all our students to leave high-school 
college-ready and globally competent. They are: recruitment, preparation, induction, 
retention, and distribution. 

Teacher Recruitment 

The first concern is the need to attract talented individuals to the teaching profession. 
Teaching has never been, and will never be, an easy job. It requires physical stamina, 
emotional stability, intellectual rigor, and an incredible commitment to students and their 
learning. The teaching profession cannot be a default career — one on which to fall back if 
unsuccessful at something else. The responsibility for student learning in this country must 
be placed in the hands of a highly qualified, competent and knowledgeable teaching force. 

How can we ensure the level of talent needed to accept the challenge of teaching? First, 
laissez faire recruiting at the high school level is insufficient. Our son was an honor stu- 
dent in high school. Although he had no intention of entering the military, he was actively 
pursued by the armed services: provided with abundant information, contacted repeatedly 
by phone, and made well aware of the financial benefits and scholarships available. I 
would urge an equally aggressive approach to recruiting talented high school students to 
teacher preparation programs. One intriguing approach is found in a Florida school dis- 
trict, Broward County created the Urban Teacher Academy Program (UTAP) for high 
school students. UTAP provides an honors curriculum, field experiences in classrooms 
and dual enrollment through a partnership with a community college. Graduates of the 
program are guaranteed a full four-year tuition scholarship. They are provided with a 
UTAP mentor during their college career. When they complete their education degree, 
they are guaranteed a position with Broward County. The program is funded by contribu- 
tions from the business community, local colleges and foundations. The UTAP model is 
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particularly notable for the sustained support provided to Its participants and Is one that 
other communities should consider replicating. 

Not every college student majoring In education will have the luxury of someone like a 
UTAP tutor. Thinking back to my experiences In Virginia, there should be strong support 
systems In place within teacher education programs for students whose K-12 experiences 
Inadequately prepared them for the rigors of higher education. Please make no mistake 
about this: 1 am advocating high standards for entry Into teacher education programs, 
high standards to remain In a teacher education program, and high standards for entry 
Into the profession. But until we provide an equitable pre-K - 12 education across this 
country, we must find ways to Invest appropriate time and resources on students who have 
unrealized potential to enable their success at the college level. Otherwise, we are Ignoring 
a potential pool of teachers who could serve our profession and our students well. 

Another pool of talented Individuals lies In a group previously considered non-traditlonal 
education students: for example, people who might enter teaching as a second career, 
graduates of liberal arts programs who choose to pursue a graduate degree In education, 
veterans seeking a new career after leaving the military, etc. The recruitment of these Indi- 
viduals poses a different dilemma. It Is unlikely the prospective salary scale will serve as a 
significant Inducement, particularly to those seeking a second career. The appeal of a 
teaching position may be lessened further by working conditions In which ready access to 
a telephone Is frequently a novelty and practitioners often have little say over policies and 
purchases that affect their students’ learning. At this point In time, we are dependent 
upon the appeal of public service to attract these teacher candidates. We should have as a 
goal recruiting these Individuals as a steady source of teachers to staff our schools but 
compensation systems and teacher empowerment will have to undergo significant change 
before that goal will be realized, 

A much greater recruitment effort needs to take place to attract more people of color to the 
teaching profession. This effort must begin at the high school level and be sustained 
through the college level. There should be special Initiatives directed toward Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities (HBCU’s), In community colleges and In other Institutes of 
higher education to Identify promising minority candidates. At the current time, few pre-K 
-12 minority students encounter a teacher of color, so It should be no surprise that they 
fall to consider the teaching profession as a future career. Finally, In consideration of both 
the need to develop global competencies and to diversify our teaching force, our country 
should actively recruit within and outside our own borders for non-native K-12 teacher 
candidates. These Individuals may need additional financial, cultural and/or linguistic sup- 
port to successfully complete a teacher preparation program. Particular attention may need 
to be paid to pedagogical approaches that support active engagement of students In their 
learning, since they may not be the norm In the teacher candidates’ native countries. 
Schools and districts should also consider organizations such as the Visiting International 
Faculty (VIF) Program, the largest International-exchange program In the country as a 
source for skilled teachers. VIF teachers serve for up to three years as full-time classroom 
teachers and cultural ambassadors. A recent study by the SAS Institute Indicated that VIF 
teachers are as successful as U.S. teachers In promoting student achievement. 




One other consideration is recruitment of candidates who are aiready teaching in one fieid 
to switch to a hard-to-staff fieid, such as math, science, speciai education or worid ian- 
guages. States and schooi districts can offer various incentives such as reiease time or 
course reimbursement to entice teachers to pursue iicensure in an additionai fieid. 

Teacher Preparation 

It is mystifying to me that there is any debate over the need for a singie organization to 
accredit teacher education programs. Whether the program is a traditionai four-year, a 
Masters of Arts in Teaching or an aiternative certification program, there needs to be a sin- 
gie arbiter determining its quaiity. The Nationai Councii for Accrecditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE) is the organization that has estabiished rigorous standards for teacher 
education programs. It is intricateiy iinked to the nationai discipiinary associations. Its 
performance standards review a program’s deveiopment of teacher candidates’ knowiedge 
and skiiis; its assessment system; the fieid experiences it provides; how weii it prepares 
candidates to work with a diverse popuiation; the quaiifications, performance and profes- 
sionai deveiopment of its facuity as weii as the governance of and resources avaiiabie to 
the program. If quality assurance is a priority, then NCATE accreditation of teacher prepa- 
ration programs should be required. 




There are certain aspects of preparing teachers that deserve particular attention, and they 
mirror the core propositions of the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. 
Early in its history, the Board established these propositions as the basis for all its stan- 
dards, regardless of the content area or developmental level of the students. Teacher 
education programs must instill in their candidates a commitment to students and their 
learning. Now more than ever, that commitment must be based on the belief that all stu- 
dents can learn to high standards. Colleges and university faculty must have purposeful 
conversations to ensure that incoming and practicing educators across the country share 
that common vision. With that conviction comes the understanding of why teachers need 
a remarkable collection of tools to do whatever it takes to help each student reach his/her 
potential. Up to date, in-depth content knowledge is critical. The rigor of the coursework 
offered to prospective teachers in the education department must measure up to the rigor 
of the coursework offered in the colleges of arts and sciences. In the past, our profession 
has been criticized, and at times, justifiably so, for an incomplete grasp of content knowl- 
edge. That comprehensive understanding of subject matter must be accompanied by a 
solid grounding in content-specific pedagogical skills. Incoming professionals must be 
provided with multiple teaching strategies to address the diverse learning styles of their 
students. They must be made aware of national and state standards and helped to under- 
stand how to incorporate those standards into their instruction in a meaningful way. They 
must be taught how to analyze and utilize data. They must possess multiple approaches 
for assessing their students’ learning, and must know how to individualize instruction 
based on those assessments. They need a full range of strategies for managing their 
classrooms. Their learning experiences must include opportunities for collaborative work, 
for projects that require critical thinking and application of knowledge. Teachers who 
enter a classroom already capable of reflecting on their practice; who have a systematic 
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method to learn from experience and improve their instruction on the basis of their analy- 
ses — have been provided the most Important tool for success. Teachers should enter 
the profession with the understanding that good teaching does not occur In Isolation: col- 
laboration with colleagues, parents, and others Is an Integral part of the job. When exam- 
ining programs that prepare teachers, the degree to which these core propositions are 
addressed In a systemic, coherent fashion Is a key quality Indicator. 

With an Increasing emphasis on global competence for students, there has to be an 
Increased emphasis on developing those competencies In teacher candidates. A reason- 
able case can be made that the ability to communicate In a second language should be 
strongly encouraged. If not required. In teacher preparation programs. In depth knowl- 
edge of another culture can only lead to a greater understanding of world events and of 
our Increasingly diverse student population. Sustained time studying abroad should 
become the norm, rather than the exception. 

A concern frequently raised by teachers and teacher candidates Is how recently. If ever, the 
professors In teacher education (or continuing education) have taught In a pre-K through 
12th grade classroom for a sustained period of time. It Is difficult to Imagine lawyers’ 
being trained by professors who rarely. If ever, practiced law - or doctors’ being educated 
primarily by physicians whose contact with patients had been limited to observations of 
Interns. Replacing the “publish or perish” mindset of higher education with an expectation 
that teacher educators be provided with regular opportunities to teach at the elementary or 
secondary level would be a welcome change. Colleges or universities that encourage their 
professors to pursue National Board Certification clearly value accomplished teaching. 
More programs should consider hiring National Board Certified Teachers or other accom- 
plished pre-K - 1 2 educators as adjunct faculty or as professors. 

Teacher Induction 

There are no shortcuts to good teacher Induction. Lateral entry candidates and teachers 
who come through alternative routes to certification are too often deprived of authentic field 
experiences and/or critical training In pedagogical skills. Five-year programs. In which can- 
didates earn a Master of Arts In Teaching after completing their bachelor’s degree, avoid 
that common pitfall. The best prepared candidates will have had multiple experiences In 
diverse classroom settings under the guidance of both a mentor teacher and a college or 
university faculty member prior to any Independent teaching assignment. Programs most 
likely to produce the strongest teachers are ones In which the relationship between the fac- 
ulty and the new teacher does not end abruptly when coursework Is complete: there needs 
to be a strong support component during the first several years of teaching. 

The Induction period Is probably the most critical time In a teacher’s career, and 1 applaud 
approaches that Include mentoring by both regularly engaged teachers and continued sup- 
port from colleges or university faculty. A crucial tool possessed by veteran teachers Is 
the ability to rely on prior experience and to apply that knowledge to other situations. 
Incoming professionals lack that critical component and need a mechanism through which 
they can access the experience and judgment of other professionals. As this process 



becomes more common, I hope it will be a catalyst for a change in the culture of teaching. 
Too many veteran practitioners are isolated from their peers and collaboration falls victim 
to time constraints or fear that the seeking of another’s judgment may be perceived as a 
weakness rather than a strength. The incoming professional is not the only beneficiary of 
a formal structure for collaboration: teachers invariably attest to the significant profes- 
sional development experienced when working with a teacher just beginning his or her 
career. In addition, teachers who work collaboratively themselves are far more likely to 
incorporate collaborative student projects in their instruction. 

True professional development schools, where best practices are consistently modeled, 
provide nurturing environments for new teachers. National Board Certified Teachers 
(NBCTs) should be considered as ideal mentors for those just beginning to acquire peda- 
gogical skills. NBCTs have been assessed by their peers, and have met high and rigorous 
standards established for accomplished teaching. Mentoring is not simply an intuitive 
process, however, and it is equally important that professional development be provided 
for any veteran teachers who will be serving in that capacity. 

There are policies that can be established in local school districts that would provide addi- 
tional support for incoming professionals. Our newest teachers are frequently given the 
most challenging assignments, multiple preparations, and then left to fend for themselves. 
Whether placed in wealthy or poor districts, the critical resource of time is invariably in 
short supply. Although particularly difficult to adjust at the elementary level, enlightened 
administrators can provide a schedule that enables additional planning time and/or peer 
assistance within the school day for beginning teachers. Unfortunately, until the induction 
period is recognized and accepted as a continuation of teacher preparation, this policy 
tends to engender animosity among long time educators working in the same school with 
a full schedule. The problem is sometimes compounded by the perception that a new 
teacher has been hired specifically to bring new techniques and knowledge to a veteran 
faculty. A team approach that involves teacher educators, administrators and classroom 
teachers can ameliorate that problem. Teacher educators can work with administrators 
and practitioners on recognition of best practice and on problems most commonly faced 
by incoming professionals. Understanding the need for a systematic induction system can 
be established. Advocates for reduced class loads, for increased planning time, for men- 
toring and for collaboration can be enlisted. The false walls between teacher educators 
and classroom teachers begin to disintegrate when a true team approach is employed. 
Models in which accomplished pre-K - 12 teachers are employed as adjunct faculty, and 
teacher educators are provided sustained opportunities to teach in elementary or second- 
ary classrooms can dismantle those walls altogether. Among the two communities, there 
is a tremendous knowledge base about the art and science of teaching. The future of the 
teaching profession is too important to allow that wisdom to accumulate in separate silos. 

Teacher Retention 

It is common knowledge that the retention problem is at its most critical point during the 
first five years of teaching. Our abysmal record of retaining teachers carries with it an 
incredible financial cost. A systematic, supportive induction period as described above 
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would, in my opinion, significantly reduce the attrition rate of new teachers. It I were to 
craft a “top ten list” of other strategies to enhance the quality of teaching and Increase the 
likelihood that the best and brightest remain In the profession and maintain a high level of 
skilled teaching throughout their career. It would Include the following: 

School leadership: First and foremost, ensure the quality of administrative leadership at 
the school level. The longer 1 work In education, the more convinced 1 become that the 
principal Is the key to a school’s and Its students’ success. Accomplished teachers are 
eager to work for true educational leaders and are likely to remain In the profession when 
their school Is directed by a skilled principal. 

Pension Portabiiity: In an Increasingly mobile society, teachers are likely to move tor a host 
of reasons. The ability to maintain earned pension benefits across state lines would Increase 
the likelihood that teachers would seek another teaching position when they relocate. 

Planning Time: There must be time set aside within the school day for teachers to meet 
with other teachers for meaningful discussions about Instruction and curriculum. The lack 
of time to analyze and reflect on teaching practice Is probably the single-most challenging 
factor with which teachers must cope. 

Differentiated roies and development of teacher leaders: A system that provides differ- 
entiated roles and some flexibility for movement In and out of the classroom for sustained 
periods of time Is likely to keep more teachers In the profession. Curriculum development, 
mentoring of new and practicing teachers, chairing of grade levels or departments, 
mentoring candidates for National Board Certification and demonstration teaching are just 
some of the tasks teachers might undertake throughout their careers. In addition, fostering 
the leadership skills of the teachers In a school or district will have benefits beyond an 
Increased retention rate. Providing opportunities for teachers to serve as school or district 
spokespersons outside their own classrooms, encouraging them to apply for grants or to 
offer their own workshop at a state or national conference, providing them with time to 
serve as elected officers In disciplinary or teachers’ associations are all strategies that 
build loyalty, confidence and skill. 

improved Compensation System: Overall teacher compensation continues to lag behind 
occupations with similar training and credentials. Efforts to Increase Initial compensation 
levels for recruitment purposes have at times resulted In a compression of the salary 
schedule, leaving veteran teachers with little monetary Incentive to remain. Compensation 
systems should be structured to reward Increased knowledge and skill, (e.g.. National 
Board Certification) along with additional roles and responsibilities. It Is time for market 
demand to be recognized so If there Is a shortage of teachers In a particular content area, 
(e.g., math, science, world language) then the compensation system needs to be adjusted 
accordingly. In my opinion, there are not yet processes In place that can accurately and 
fairly measure the value-added aspect of student achievement down to the Individual 
teacher level from one year to another. In addition, a number of goals toward which teachers 
strive defy objective measures. Therefore, monetary Incentives and bonuses should be 
restricted to measurable school outcomes and If utilized at all, should be awarded on a 
schoolwide basis. 



More control over budget, hiring and curriculum: A perceived lack of respect drives 
many teachers from the classroom. Entrusting teachers to make decisions over how to 
incorporate applicable standards into their instruction, over classroom and school expen- 
ditures and giving them a major voice in the selection of new staff is key evidence their 
professional judgment is valued. 

Opportunities to share teaching practice: Isolationism continues to plague the teaching 
profession. Teachers deeply value collegial environments in which time is provided to 
observe other practitioners, to be observed by their peers and to participate in profession- 
al conversations about how their instruction can be improved. This practice is far more 
common in other countries, while in America it remains a novelty. 

Appropriate resources, access to and training for modern technology: Appropriate 
resources for students goes well beyond sufficient numbers of instructional materials. 
Globalization requires that our students have a solid grasp of information and communica- 
tions technology. Teachers must be provided with the appropriate tools and training so 
that all students, regardless of their own socio-economic situation, will develop the skills 
and knowledge they need. 

Relevant, sustained professional development: Like many of the other items in this list, 
professional development deserves a book in and of itself. A system that provides its teachers 
with multiple access points to appropriate professional development is far more likely to retain 
its teachers. It may take the form of graduate work, workshops, opportunities to travel, learning 
a second language, pursuing National Board Certification, mentoring other professionals, devel- 
oping curriculum ... the list is virtually endless. But the key is that it be aligned with school, 
district and/or state goals and that the individual practitioner has a significant voice in deter- 
mining what professional development is most appropriate for him or her. 

Peer Review: Although controversial, I believe a fair, well-developed peer review system 
would have the ultimate effect of retaining more skilled and talented teachers. One hall- 
mark of a profession is that the practitioners govern entry into and continued practice in 
that profession. Allowing incompetent teachers to remain in the profession violates the 
rights of every one of their students and offends those who honor their own commitment 
to the teaching profession. A system needs to be developed for teachers to hold their 
peers accountable, to provide support for those who need assistance, and when necessary, 
to counsel out of the profession those whose skills and/or knowledge do not measure up. 

Distribution of Quality Teachers 

Before this chapter comes to a close, the issue around the distribution of teachers must 
be addressed. The premise that the neediest students should be provided with the most 
skilled teachers seems almost too simplistic to bear repeating. But in our country, we 
have turned that notion upside down. Students in low-performing schools, low-income 
and minority students are far more likely to be assigned a novice, unqualified or out-of- 
field teacher in one or more of their classes. A multitude of factors have contributed to 
the situation: relative wealth of school districts, teacher contracts that narrowly restrict 
district transfer rights, districts or schools that violate virtually every one of the ten above 
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factors that would encourage teacher retention are but a few examples. Even If this country 
were to experience a remarkable Improvement In overall teacher quality, the uneven 
distribution of our very best and our least experienced teachers will continue to deny an 
equitable education for all students. 

The disaggregation of data and aggressive monitoring of the state-by-state teacher equity 
plans required by No Child Left Behind (NCLB) will help us pinpoint this problem with 
greater specificity In the future. There are a number of promising Ideas that If Implemented 
systemically, have the potential to affect this Imbalance In a promising way. One approach 
Is to establish policies that allow retired teachers to return to teaching In low-performing 
schools without negatively affecting their pension. Clark County, Nevada takes another 
approach: principals In Its high needs schools are given the first opportunity to consider 
transfer requests from experienced teachers and the county does not allow out-of-fleld 
teachers to transfer Into hIgh-poverty, low-performing schools. Some states are experi- 
menting with additional compensation for National Board Certified Teachers who move to 
low-performing schools. But that strategy Ignores the complexities of context. It Is usual- 
ly the overall teaching and learning conditions that will entice accomplished teachers to seek 
positions and remain In a school. 

The tactic most likely to achieve success, however. Is the “grow your own” strategy. Many 
teachers working In low-performing schools have local ties to the community and a loyalty 
to Its students. Implementing the retention strategies outlined above would have a positive 
Impact on their Instruction. States should establish funding formulas that prevent extraor- 
dinary compensation differentials between property-poor and property-rich districts. Such 
differentials tempt even the most loyal teachers to seek a more lucrative position In another 
district. In bargaining and non-bargalning states, policymakers and teachers’ associations 
should come together In an open dialogue to develop mutually acceptable strategies to 
address the problem. States and districts should Implement policies that support the 
pursuit and reward the achievement of National Board Certification. These policies can be 
targeted particularly toward teachers who work In low-performing schools, or schools with 
high percentages of minority or low-income students. 



Conclusion 



What will It take to galvanize the education system to change? What will be the catalyst 
that finally forces our country to face and address the Issues that were prevalent when I 
entered my career, were clearly articulated In the NCTAF report and are still encountered 
today? The Increased awareness of globalization’s Impact has the potential to galvanize 
action In much the same way that, years ago. Sputnik’s success prompted an Immediate 
and successful Investment In math and science. Today, educators, business leaders, 
policymakers and citizens across the country are regularly discussing Tom Friedman’s 
The World is Flat. The President has called for an Increased Investment In foreign-language 
learning, particularly In Chinese and Arabic languages. The College Board has added 
Chinese, Japanese, Italian and Russian to Its list of AP courses and tests. Harvard College 
Is retooling Its graduation requirements and financial assistance packages to ensure that 
all students pursue “a significant International experience during their time In the College.” 



Michael Eskew, the CEO of United Parcel Service, defined: 



•Trade literate 

• Sensitive to foreign cultures 

• Conversant in different languages 
•Technologically savvy 

• Capable of managing complexity and 

• Ethical 

as the six traits that have “bearing on the kinds of education needed to bring people to the 
workplace who are equipped to succeed in the global economy.” This growing consensus 
and sense of urgency among so many constituencies provides us with a window of oppor- 
tunity to make real change in our system. 

Teachers are the ones with the power to make the difference in every classroom in the 
country. The system that recruits, prepares, inducts, distributes and encourages the 
retention of skilled teachers has the power to retool itself as a powerful force that 
responds to the new imperatives of globalization while strengthening teacher quality for all 
of today’s and tomorrow’s students. 
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CHAPTER 8 

Creating P-16 Urban Systemic Partnerships to 
Address Core Structural Problems in the 
Educational Pipeline 

Ken Howey & Nancy Zimpher 

The Current Context 

The editors of this volume asked us to describe our vision of a public education system 
that would provide equal access to a high quality, world-class education for all students 
and, more Importantly, to describe just how this vision might be realized and sustained 
over time. Before we address where we should be moving In the future. It Is necessary to 
examine where we are now. 

It Is manifestly obvious that our public school system Is as stratified as our society Is In 
terms of socioeconomic status. In fact, many would argue that In Its current structure, 
many of our public schools reinforce economic and class division rather than breaking 
down these barriers. The declining standing of United States’ students on standardized 
measures of knowledge and problem-solving Internationally Is well documented. Within 
the United States, there Is the further gap In measures of academic achievement between 
Caucasian students and African American and Hispanic students, many of whom attend 
school In urban settings, which Is our focus In this chapter. Finally, there Is a strong 
correlation between the racial achievement gaps and the gaps In school funding and the 
gaps In the number of experienced, qualified teachers In schools where many youngsters 
are falling and leaving school prematurely. 

The achievement gap between white, African American and Hispanic students was under- 
scored In a recent examination of National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
data using statistical tests of score differences. Lee (2002) revealed that the black-white 
gap Increased significantly for age 13 youngsters In mathematics and reading from 1988 
to 1999. Similarly the gap Increased significantly for age 17 In both reading and mathe- 
matics. Achievement gaps have been documented beyond the NAEP achievement scores 
and Include SAT scores, high school completion, college attendance and enrollment In and 
completion of advanced courses. Not finishing a postsecondary program, let alone high 
school, can have pernicious effects on an Individual economically, socially, and In terms of 
one’s general quality of life. Nonetheless, tens of thousands of youngsters, especially 
poor and minority youngsters, annually drop out of school and fall to obtain a high school 
graduation diploma. The following data underscore the magnitude of the problem. The 
Manhatten Institute for Policy Research (2004) reported that every nine seconds a student 
drops out of school In the United States. In 2004, over 6 million (6,277,000) of our 18- to 
24-year-olds had not completed high school. Time magazine (2006), In a recent special 
report. Indicated a 30 percent drop out rate, acknowledging the many youngsters who 




leave prior to even entering high school. Drop out rates are even higher in many urban 
communities. Orfield and his associates (2004) found for example, that urban African 
American students had a graduation rate in 2004 of 50 percent, and Latinos, 53 percent, 
contrasted with 75 percent of Caucasians. High school students from low-income families 
(lowest quintile) drop out at six times the rate of their peers in the highest quintile. Loeb 
(1999) underscored that only one in 20 youngsters in the lowest income quintile earn a 
college degree. Data from the National Center for Educational statistics (2004) revealed 
that nearly half of these dropouts are unemployed and the great majority of the rest are in 
minimum wage positions; further, recent immigrants are displacing high school dropouts 
so that even entry level positions are often not available to them. U.S. Secretary of 
Education, Margaret Spellings (2005) estimated that drop outs cost the United States 
more than $260 billion in lost wages, taxes and productivity. 

Schools with large numbers of youngsters failing academically and leaving school prema- 
turely have fewer resources than schools attended by wealthier families. In a recent study 
conducted for the Education Trust by Orlofsky (2002) found that in 86 percent of the 
states (42 of 49 studied), districts with the greatest numbers of poor students had less 
money to spend per student than districts with the fewest poor students. Orlofsky (2002) 
calculated each districts’ purchasing power per student by analyzing funds received from 
state and local taxes. The analyses did not include federal dollars as these are intended to 
supplement and not supplant revenues at the state and local level. The study found on 
average those districts with the greatest number of poor students (the lowest quartile) 
receive almost a thousand dollars ($966.00) less per student than the quartile of districts 
with the fewest poor students. It should be noted that 40 percent of urban students attend 
high poverty schools (defined as schools where more than 40 percent of the students 
receive free or reduced price lunch). 

High poverty schools enrolling high percentages of minority students also have fewer 
qualified teachers than schools not characterized by high poverty and numerous studies 
substantiate the common sense notion that qualified teachers make a difference. For 
example, a teacher quality gap study was undertaken by Lankford and colleagues (2002) 
who analyzed 15 years of state administrative records in New York and found major 
inequities in terms of where ‘high-quality’ teachers were employed. Teacher quality was 
defined through a composite index of teacher degree, experience, in- or out-of-field 
assignment, the ranking of universities which the teacher attended and state teacher 
certification examination scores. These scholars reported that substantially less qualified 
teachers teach poor minority students in urban areas. In all but one region of New York, 
teacher quality was characterized as much lower in urban than in suburban schools. 
Similarly, Jespen and Rivkin (2002) in their study of class size reduction in California 
reported that minority students in high poverty schools were six times more likely not to 
have a fully qualified teacher than white students in low poverty schools. In addition, 
minority students in high poverty schools were twice as likely to have a beginning teacher. 
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The Need for P-16 Urban Systemic Partnerships 

Our goal in this chapter is to recommend what can be done in urban communities to 
redress the above problems. In doing this, we draw upon our experiences In developing 
P-16 community wide partnerships wherein urban universities and urban university presi- 
dents and chancellors have assumed leadership roles In helping to renew urban schools. 
The mission Is to get more urban students not only through high school, but Into college 
to successfully complete a post-secondary degree. Several of these endeavors are 
described In a recent volume we edited and contributed to titled: University Leadership in 
Urban Schooi Renewai (2004). 

We begin with the premise that the lack of positive Integration and positive Interdepend- 
ence between universities as a whole and P-12 school districts and other key community 
agencies represents a deep structural flaw In our educational enterprise. Not only do the 
P-12 school sector and higher education sector rarely work closely together In a sustained 
manner on needed simultaneous renewal, but they are often protagonists; at odds with 
one another competing for scarce financial support at the state and federal level. 

In the Initial NCTAF report (1996), What Matters Most: Teaching for America's Future, the com- 
mission which wrote the report concluded: 

After a decade of reform, we have finally learned In hindsight what should have been clear 
from the start: Most schools and teachers cannot produce the kind of learning demanded 
by the new reforms - not because they do not want to, but because they do not know 
how, and the systems In which they work do not support them In doing so (p.5). 

We believe this statement still holds. As It stands now the resources needed to address 
the problems Identified at the outset are lacking. The problems we face cannot and will 
not be overcome by schools of education negotiating partnerships with a few selected K- 
12 schools. Rather, what Is needed are bold new partnerships. University leaders need to 
bring resources from across the university to address the problems of urban schools and 
urban school districts. University presidents, by the stature of their position In the com- 
munity, can also help coalesce key agencies, organizations, and Individuals from across 
their urban communities so that the support necessary to address major shortcomings In 
schooling and how teachers are prepared for those schools Is more forthcoming. In turn, 
the K-12 school sector has to play a leadership role In helping make the Initial education of 
teachers a more rigorous and responsive endeavor than It Is currently. The partnership Is 
two-way; simultaneous renewal Is needed. 

An Example of Urban P-16 Partnership 

To Illustrate what a systemic urban partnership looks like, the Milwaukee Partnership 
Academy (MPA) Is briefly described here. The Individuals Involved with MPA meet on a 
regular basis to address both Issues of teacher education from preservice teacher education 
through continuing professional development and also how urban schools can be renewed 
and organized for success. The members of the MPA Executive Board Include the super- 
intendent of the Milwaukee Public Schools, the chief executive officer of the teachers’ 



union, the president of the schooi board, the president of the Greater Miiwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, the chief executive officer of the Private Industry Councii, the president of 
the Miiwaukee Area Technicai Coiiege, and the chanceiior of the University of Wisconsin, 
Miiwaukee (UWM), as weii as the deans of the Schooi of Education and Arts and Science 
at UWM. Parents and members of the schooi community obviousiy are aiso represented. 
The iieutenant governor and the state superintendent of pubiic instruction reguiariy attend 
these meetings and serve in ex-officio roies. The Mayor of the City is now aiso directiy 
invoived as are representatives of the City’s iibraries, museums, YWCA, United Way and 
other key community agencies. 

Their mission is to work together to improve the quaiity of iearning by improving the quaiity 
of teaching. Quaiity teacher education is viewed as the centrai means for achieving quaiity 
teaching and iearning. Major changes are being instituted in aii schoois with teacher-ied 
iearning teams assuming shared ieadership and speciaiized coaches assisting the facuity in 
areas such as math, science and iiteracy. What is distinctive about this urban P-16 councii 
is that the ieaders of the major stakehoider groups are working coiiaborativeiy and on a 
sustained basis to address iong-standing probiems that have not been effectiveiy addressed 
previousiy. This councii is concerned with going to scaie, that is, putting in piace poiicies 
and practices that are heipfui to aii teachers and aii youngsters in aii schoois. It is ieverag- 
ing resources beyond those currentiy avaiiabie to the district and the university. 

Addressing Structural Flaws through Simultaneous Renewal 

Our beiief and the centrai point we wish to make is that systemic P-16 partnerships such 
as the MPA are in the best position to address the deep structurai fiaws in how schoois 
are organized and teachers are prepared. The Nationai Commission on Teaching and 
America’s Future (NCTAF) (1996) caiied for schoois organized for success. What do such 
schoois iook iike? Studies of effective schoois have yieided a growing corpus of knowi- 
edge that demonstrates that youngsters, in their eariy formative years especiaiiy, succeed 
academicaiiy when schoois are organized so that youngsters remain together for muitipie 
years with the same teachers working cioseiy together in teams. Teachers on these teams 
have differentiated but compiementary responsibiiities for providing high quaiity instruc- 
tion and support to their students. The curricuium in these schoois is organized so that 
fewer subjects than typicai are taught at any given time and correspondingiy fewer, aibeit 
major, ideas and concepts are pursued in greater depth and for sustained periods of time. 

Despite increasing evidence as to how teachers and the curricuium shouid be organized 
and time structured in schooi, eiementary teachers commoniy continue to be prepared to 
work aione in iock-step, graded organizations wherein they attempt to teach a wide range 
of subjects to a different group of youngsters every year. An outdated schooi structure 
and a competitive rather than cooperative schooi cuiture remains pervasive. A major 
reason for this is the manner in which most teachers are prepared. 

In order to move to a new and improved modei of schooiing, both how schoois are 
organized and how teachers are prepared wiii have to change in a simuitaneous modei of 
renewai and reform. If teachers are prepared to work in coiiaborative cuitures, jointiy 
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prepare instructional materials, and mutually evaluate student work, and then can only find 
positions In self-contained classrooms, little will have been accomplished. Similarly, 
attempting to change schools without fundamentally changing the nature of teacher prepa- 
ration won’t work either. Teachers will have great difficulty working In teams If they have 
been prepared as an Independent operator. 

A Call for New Boundary Spanning Roles 

By boundary spanners we refer to Individuals In the P-1 2 sector who assume major 
responsibilities working with higher education and conversely university faculty who work 
for specified periods of time on specific tasks In elementary and secondary schools. The 
limited, often Ineffectual, role and responsibility of outstanding veteran teachers In the 
education of prospective teachers Is at present an embarrassment. They volunteer to 
assist In the ‘supervision’ of prospective teachers In their capstone experience but are 
neither prepared for this responsibility nor reimbursed to do so. They are largely Ignorant 
of what transpires In the larger preparation program. In contrast, we argue that outstand- 
ing veteran teachers should be Involved In every aspect of teacher preparation, working 
hand-ln-glove with university faculty In program design, curriculum development, co- 
teaching and the assessment of the program’s effects and the preservice teachers enrolled 
In It. There are a few examples of ‘teachers-ln-residence’ who are assigned to urban uni- 
versities for varying periods of time to do just this with memoranda of agreements and 
exchange of services negotiated because of a strong local P-16 partnership. Similarly, 
university professors have much to offer the P-12 sector working In partnership on specific 
tasks for specified periods of time especially at the district level where quality research, 
development, and continuing teacher education are often badly needed. 

Confronting a Major Misconception 

We need to underscore the need to aggressively confront the naive and wrong-minded 
views of the nature of teaching and, correspondingly, teacher preparation. Far too many 
view teaching as essentially a ‘stand and deliver’ enterprise, something anyone with a 
good general education can do. This view unfortunately Is held by many who Influence 
educational policy. For example, the Thomas B. Fordham Foundation’s (1999) manifesto 
“The Teachers We Need and Flow to Get More of Them,” proposed to eliminate all require- 
ments for the licensure of teachers except for criminal background checks, examinations 
of content knowledge, and a required major In the subject to be taught. The report also 
promoted access to teaching through means other than professional schools of education. 
The current federal administration, despite Its rhetoric about a qualified teacher In every 
classroom, supports a variety of alternative and typically abbreviated routes to teacher 
certification outside of professional schools of education. 

In contrast, the Center for Research on Education, Diversity and Excellence (CREDE) has 
for a quarter of a century studied teaching that Is effective In showing gains In achieve- 
ment, especially with minority students academically at-rlsk. Their studies underscore 
that effective Instruction Is complex. Dalton and her associates at CREDE concluded: 




Pedagogy also means that teachers learn about their students’ homes and communities 
to understand how to draw on local funds of knowledge for academic learning. Today’s 
pedagogy applies the concepts and findings of research that show promise for all stu- 
dents’ achievement, such as communities of learners, language development, guided 
participation, emergent literacy, funds of knowledge, cultural compatibility and Instruc- 
tional conversation (p.5, 1998). 

Similarly, teacher preparation needs to be grounded In and guided by a complex and con- 
temporary conception of teaching that acknowledges the economic and political realities of 
urban settings and the many forms of diversity therein. Narrow views of the mission of 
our public schools, and of sterile and routine views of teaching fostered by ‘fast track’ 
preparation simply cannot be condoned. Preparation for teaching can be reasonably 
viewed as a three-legged stool with knowledge of subject matter, ability to effectively 
engage learners with that subject matter In multiple ways (pedagogy), and knowledge of 
the youngsters and the contexts In which they live representing the three legs. The latter, 
or third leg. Is given short shrift. We recommend that understanding of urban communi- 
ties and cultures should be a core aspect of preparing teachers for urban schools. Such 
understandings are critically Important given that the pipeline of prospective teachers Is 
still comprised primarily of Individuals who have the following profile developed by 
ZImpher almost 15 years ago: 

The typical graduate of the American education school Is female. Is of Anglo descent. Is 
about 21 years of age, speaks only English, travels less than 100 miles to attend college, 
was raised In a small town or suburban or rural setting, and expects to teach In a 
school whose demographics are similar to her own. In fact, this typical prospective 
teacher does not seek to teach students out of the mainstream, or to serve In a school 
of Innovative architecture or one organized around anything other than traditional 
curriculum or facility (1989, p. 51). 

The general and liberal education of prospective teachers can be designed to help 
prospective teachers more fully understand the nature of urban communities and the mul- 
tiple cultures typically found within those communities. Community contexts for example 
can be explored and better understood through multiple lenses such as those provided by 
the urban historian, the urban sociologist, the urban cultural anthropologist, the urban 
political scientist and the urban geographer. Literature, the fine arts, architecture, busi- 
ness, engineering and religion can all contribute to prospective teachers acquiring multiple 
Interpretations and richer understandings of urban communities and cultures. 

Teacher education needs to be expanded not abbreviated, especially In preparing teachers for 
high poverty, urban classrooms. It should begin with a rethinking of how general and liberal 
studies can help prepare prospective teachers, especially those largely unfamiliar with urban 
contexts. The cultures and communities’ general studies, referred to above, seem especially 
appropriate In urban universities working In close partnership with their counterparts In the 
P-12 sector and the larger community. A ‘cultures and community’ core curriculum will suc- 
ceed only If key community leaders, community agencies and outstanding veteran teachers 
are engaged In tying the rich and diverse disciplinary and trans-dlscipllnary corpus of 
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knowledge offered in the university with multiple firsthand learning activities In a variety of 
cultural contexts and In a range of urban neighborhood communities. 

Finally, this urban general studies option can be designed to ensure that students Involved 
In this sequence of courses are positively socialized In a planned manner through sustained 
Interaction with a student cohort or persistent learning group, which Is purposefully struc- 
tured to reflect differences In race, culture, gender, age and experience. These cohorts can 
also serve as a source of support as well as a collaborative study group. 

This approach to general studies for prospective teachers should be combined with a pro- 
gram of professional study that Is specifically designed to focus on the specific context In 
which the teachers will teach. In this situation, high poverty, urban schools. 

For several years, the two of us assumed a leadership role In a national network whose 
mission It was to develop Improved programs of teacher preparation designed specifically 
to recruit, prepare, and retain high quality teachers for challenging urban schools. Space 
prohibits any detailed description of these programs, but the mission statement for one of 
these preparation programs Illustrates their distinctive properties as follows: 

Our purpose In this program Is to prepare educators who are knowledgeable about and 
affirm diversity In all Its forms: social class, gender, race and ethnicity, sexual preference, 
and differing abilities. The notion of critical multicultural education (anti-racist education) 
Is Infused throughout the program as preservice teachers examine the sociocultural 
contexts of schools and communities, child development, curriculum, and pedagogy. 
The Urban/Multicultural Teacher Education Program Is designed for elementary 
education students who see themselves teaching In urban schools or with students 
from diverse cultural backgrounds. The purpose of the program Is to prepare highly 
qualified teachers to work In schools In urban/multicultural settings with children who 
come primarily from Impoverished families (Flowey, 1996). 

Many urban/multicultural teacher education programs are framed In the disciplines of 
social foundations, particularly sociology and anthropology of education. The politics of 
schooling are examined through a sociological analysis of school structures. They exam- 
ine the ways In which political and social structures Impact teachers’ work lives In urban 
school bureaucracies. The disciplines teachers are prepared to teach are grounded In the 
sociocultural context of children’s lives. These programs stress the need for change In 
school practices based on the premise that traditional schooling has often not been suc- 
cessful In urban/multicultural communities and that teachers must have a wide repertoire 
of pedagogical and curricular practices that engage students from diverse communities. 

An urban teacher preparation program, for example, would thematically Institute a 
sequence of educative activities to engage prospective teachers both through scholarly 
analyses and In-depth experience with another culture and language to better understand 
their own cultural norms. It would also help them Inventory resources and assets In urban 
communities and determine how these can be brought to bear to enable learning In- and 
out-ot-school tor the youngsters they teach. These are just a few of the examples of core 
understandings and abilities that allow urban teachers to be successful. These have to be 
acquired above and beyond acquiring a deep understanding of the content they teach and 




a rich repertoire of teaching strategies to engage diverse youngsters in a variety of ways 
with that content. 

In tandem, the generai studies and professionai preparation shouid considerabiy counter- 
act the ‘cuiture shock’ and eariy exit experienced by so many young, middie-ciass teachers 
who begin their teaching in urban, high poverty schoois. A recent report (2003) by the 
Nationai Commission on Teaching and America’s Future (NCTAF) viewed teacher retention 
as a ‘nationai crisis’ and conciuded teaching is increasingiy “a revoiving door profession” 
(p.11). The turnover rate in high poverty schoois with which we are concerned approaches 
50 percent and higher over the first three years for novice teachers. 

To counteract this tragic ioss of novice teachers, a robust foundation in generai and pre- 
professionai studies and a more rigorous and distinctive professionai program shouid 
extend as weii into a program of induction. By induction we mean a series of iearning and 
supportive activities for novice teachers that extends and enriches those core understand- 
ings and abiiities begun in preservice preparation. These educative activities need to con- 
tinue for two or three years when the iearning needs of novice teachers are the greatest. 

At the present time there are very few rigorous programs of induction. The typicai 
arrangement rather is to assign the beginning teacher “a buddy” or in some instances “a 
mentor.” Because there is no connection to what has transpired previousiy in the novice’s 
preservice preparation. It is not uncommon that advice and counsei provided by the 
schooi district is oppositionai in nature to that provided by the university. This iack of 
integration and positive interdependence here between higher education and the K-12 
sector once again is evidence of a deep structurai fiaw in the educationai enterprise. 

Fideier and Flaseikorn (1999) reviewed diverse efforts to provide for beginning teachers in 
urban areas and couid not find comprehensive entry-year programs. They found parts of 
good practice at different sites and recommended that we shouid view induction as a 
muiti-year, deveiopmentai process and an extension of preservice preparation. 

We recommend that induction programs be enriched through a program of distributed 
mentoring. This form of mentoring is a good exampie of an integrative change strategy. 
Integrative strategies are powerfui enough to accompiish muitipie purposes simuitaneousiy. 
In a distributed mentoring scheme, the common singie ‘mentor’ teacher wouid be repiaced 
by a team of veteran teachers who coiiectiveiy educate and support new teachers. For 
exampie, one veteran teacher might be prepared to provide coaching; a second might 
provide assistance with technoiogy; a third, with gaining understanding of the iocai schooi 
curricuium; and a fourth might serve as a confidant providing the novice with needed iocai 
knowiedge about the schooi and schooi community. 

This mentoring strategy becomes integrative in that the novice teacher gets both the time 
and types of assistance that no one mentor can provide, whiie at the same time a coiiabo- 
rative schooi cuiture is aiso being reinforced through the shared responsibiiities and 
increased expertise gained by different veteran teachers. A coiiaborative cuiture stands in 
stark contrast to the more common competitive cuiture where teachers often find them- 
seives working both in isoiation from and in competition with their peers - especiaiiy with 
regard to improving student standardized test scores. 
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Higher Teacher Turnover 

This approach to (education) 
contrasts sharply with that of 
other professions. American 
society prides itself on its tech- 
nical skills In medicine; how far 
would those skills have 
advanced If the medical profes- 
sion had decided that there 
should be no obstetricians, car- 
diologists, or cancer specialists 

- that a “doctor Is a doctor”? 
How quickly would the aircraft 
Industry have advanced If 
design engineers weren’t distin- 
guished from repair mechanics 

- If the Industry had decided 
that a technician Is a technician, 
all equally capable of doing 
every job, each worker Inter- 
changeable with all others? Few 
of us would put our children on 
a jumbo jet flying cross-country 
If we knew that the airplane’s 
lone pilot was also Its only 
design engineer, mechanic, nav- 
igator, chef and cabin attendant. 
Yet we regularly entrust our 
children’s future to teachers 
expected to discharge flawlessly 
a similar array of burdens In 
their classrooms, with far less 
rehearsal, preparation, and sup- 
port than even the smallest air- 
lines give pilots (Wilson and 
Daviss, 1996) 
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Beyond One Teacher and One Classroom 

NCTAF’s (1996) vision was a competent and caring teacher in every classroom. 
We prefer NCTAF’s more recent variation on that. Individual classrooms repre- 
sent too rigid and lock-step of an approach to schooling. What Is rather need- 
ed, we believe, are creative and more fluid and flexible staffing patterns In 
schools. Career lattices are needed wherein schools have qualified lead teach- 
ers. They might have national certification for accomplished teaching and/or 
leadership preparation provided by the local P-16 urban partnership. In terms 
of the latter at one urban university where outstanding experienced teachers 
were recruited to assist In every facet of a major redesign of teacher education 
over a two-year period, they were at the same time engaged In a sustained pro- 
gram of leadership preparation. 

High teacher turnover Is hardly limited to novice teachers. If we are to retain 
many outstanding veteran teachers, especially In challenging urban schools, we 
need to create Instructional leadership opportunities for them where they can 
be paid at a salary commensurate with that of their administrative counterparts. 
With a reduced teaching load, they can coordinate a team of other veteran 
career teachers (not Interested In assuming leadership), novice, pretenured 
teachers, prospective teachers Interning at that school, as well as a range of 
aides and paraprofesslonals. Well-conceived staffing patterns allowing teams 
of Individuals with differentiated roles to work with the same group of students 
over multiple years need cost no more than the undifferentiated, egalitarian, 
single-salary staffing model so pervasive today. Just as the P-16 partnership 
can bring more highly qualified veteran teachers Into the university setting to 
contribute to greater renewal and change there. It can also bring higher educa- 
tion and community personnel Into K-12 schools to rethink the ways In which 
these schools can be better organized for success. 

The final phase of what should be a relatively seamless approach to teacher 
development Is, of course, continuing professional development. Schools 
organized for success foster teacher learning as a natural, on going facet of 
teaching. Continuing professional development occurs at the school site and Is 
embedded In the dally Instructional activities that take place there. If teaching 
Is more public and transparent as part of a team teaching arrangement, then 
continuing teacher development will also be greatly facilitated. Action research, 
joint lesson development, and structured observation of different aspects of 
actual teaching and learning (often Involving students themselves In such 
Inquiry) are common examples of this embedded approach to teacher develop- 
ment. Surely workshops and graduate classes outside of the school context 
have an Important role to play. However, If the ultimate goal Is to Improve 
teaching that results In Improved student learning, then schools have to be 
organized for teacher learning or development to occur as a matter of course 
on a continuing basis at the school site. Joyce and Showers (2003) found that 
If the professional development of teachers Is to be potent enough to affect 




student achievement, it requires much more than exposition - that is, providing knowi- 
edge. Their research suggests that such professionai deveiopment aiso requires 1) 
demonstration, 2) guided practice in the teacher’s ciassroom, 3) repeated triais, and 4) 
continuing examination of and feedback about the impact of teaching on student perform- 
ance. One couid reasonabiy argue that these activities are aiso key eiements of ciinicai 
preparation for prospective teachers and that the veteran teachers who work with prospec- 
tive and novice teachers shouid be fuiiy prepared to effectiveiy engage them in aii of the 
above activities. 

The absence of such rigorous continuing teacher deveiopment can be attributed to many 
things, inciuding the costs of the embedded sequence of activities outiined by Joyce and 
Showers. We argue however that it is the constraining structure of schoois that is the pri- 
mary cuiprit. Again, our outmoded structure of schoois is not oniy directiy reiated to the 
outmoded manner in how teachers are prepared, that is to work in an isoiated, iock-step 
approach to schooiing, but to iess than rigorous modeis of continuing professionai devei- 
opment as weii. Again that the key to increased iearning for students is improved teaching. 
In turn the key to improved teaching is much improved teacher education. The finai 
proposition in this set of propositions is that teacher education or iearning to teach best 
occurs in schoois organized for success and at the present time, many schoois and schooi 
districts are not organized for success but rather constrain high-performance teaching and 
iearning. In summary, we cannot see anyway that the simultaneous renewal needed to 
move forward can occur without the emergence of strong and systemic P-1 6 partnerships. 

What we envision is a highly interactive approach to transformational change between 
institutions and agencies working in close partnership. Key to the success of these needed 
changes will be the evolution and viability of new boundary-spanning roles. We have no 
illusions that this can happen either easily or quickly. However we have been involved in 
the early successful stages of the type of P-16 partnerships we have called for in this 
chapter and we believe that with strong leadership and continuing collective will, they can 
mature and become the major catalysts for needed change. 

We were also asked to address the costs of our proposed reforms and given the limited 
work to date in this area, we are not sure what costs these partnerships will entail. 
However, it could be that the changes we have advocated here both for how teachers are 
prepared and how schools are organized to function more effectively might result in some 
efficiencies and hence some cost saving. Whatever the potential costs, we know that in 
the stratified system of public education that currently exists there are major inequities in 
terms of funding and resources. Hopefully higher education and P-12 educators working 
in partnership with other influential community leaders, including mayors of major urban 
communities, can exert more influence to change current policy and practices in regard to 
funding. The education enterprise has not worked well together to influence such policy 
changes. These P-16 partnerships are in position to leverage resources. Partnerships 
with a mutual vision and common priorities can often better access philanthropic support 
because they are working together on a common mission. 

In closing, we acknowledge again that there are very considerable challenges in develop- 
ing the systemic P-16 partnerships which we envision. We have however discovered a 
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few essential conditions that can be the cornerstone tor their success over time. First, 
success for all students has to be at the core of the mission. Flerein we mean not only 
success In elementary and secondary school but In postsecondary programs as well. 
Agreement on a common mission and a unified theory of action to reach the mission Is 
essential. Second, the partners have to agree that this mission Is a matter of shared 
responsibility and shared accountability. The tens of thousands of youngsters falling In 
K-12 schools are also higher education’s and the broader community’s responsibility; not 
just that of the K-1 2 schools. Third, this accountability has to be made public and shared 
at reasonable Intervals; likely on an annual basis. If fifty percent of youngsters are currently 
not completing high school, what would be the effect of setting a five percent target of 
Improvement for the next several years and examining progress against that goal on an 
annual basis? Where would we be In five years? Fourth, a long-term commitment has to 
be made by the partners with a willingness by leaders In the community to continue to 
meet on a regular basis, to stay the course. Fifth, the partnership needs leaders of organi- 
zations and agencies who can commit resources as well as vested parental and community 
stakeholders to be engaged throughout. A ‘grass roof rather than a ‘grass roots’ 
approach will be required. An organizational structure has to be put In place so that as 
various leaders such as university presidents, school superintendents, mayors, teacher 
union leaders, or the head of the chamber turnover, their replacements are expected to 
move right Into a seat at the partnership table, to attend regularly, and be fully cognizant of 
what their specific role and responsibility Is to the partnership. While the Individuals In 
the leadership roles will change, the roles and the partnership structure will not. Sixth, 
and finally, the arduous work has to get done and done In a continuous Improvement 
mode. The partnership has to have a tiered or layered structure wherein Individuals from 
a variety of Institutions and agencies will now work more closely together and often In 
boundary-spanning roles. 

In closing, we are acutely aware that our vision of urban P-16 partnerships Is bold, even 
audacious. Flowever, If we don’t aggressively pursue such a vision, we believe we aren’t 
likely to achieve the changes needed to make success for all students a reality. Our hope 
Is that the vision will be warmly and aggressively embraced and that the suggestions we 
have put forward here will be helpful In that regard. 
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CHAPTER 9 

View from the Trenches: Two Practitioners 
Reflect on the Need for a National System of 
Educational Leadership Preparation 

Carri Schneider & Ted Zigler 

Introduction 

When the Center for Reinventing Public Education detailed Its findings on current licensure 
requirements for educational leaders In Its 2005 report prepared under a grant from The 
Wallace Foundation,^ our Intuition as practitioners was confirmed. Based on an In-depth 
analysis of principals’ licensure content In all 50 states, researchers found that current 
licensure programs do not reflect a focus on learning and that the requirements themselves 
are uneven across the country and misaligned to the diverse needs of America’s students 
(Adams & Copland, 2005). This Important report shed light on the need to reconsider lead- 
ership preparation In our country and motivated us to pen this collaborative chapter. As two 
former practitioners and current academics In Educational Leadership, we bring our per- 
spective “from the trenches” as we Issue a national call to action. It’s our firm belief that 
redefining our “core business” as educational leaders Is a necessary and often-neglected 
aspect of the call for systemic reform of American public schools. That Is, we believe that In 
order to truly provide all children with equal access to a high-quality, world class educational 
opportunity, all educational leaders must be equally prepared to meet the challenge. As 
such, we need a more universal and unified system In place that can properly train and 
support educational leaders on their missions In schools across our country. 

To build our case, our chapter begins with a background section that reviews the current 
state of educational leadership preparation In our country and summarizes the strong rela- 
tionship between educational leaders and student achievement by briefly surveying recent 
research findings In these areas. The background section ends with our proposal for a 
more nationalized system of educational leadership preparation before moving Into the 
discussion. In the discussion section, we further lay out the details of our proposal by 
addressing three concomitant goals: 1) to re-establish our “core business” as educational 
leaders; 2) to re-conceptuallze how we define “leadership” and “preparation”; and 3) to 
acknowledge current roadblocks and critiques of our proposal. In the final section, we 
conclude with a review of our case and our vision for the national system of educational 
leadership that Is necessary to truly provide each and every American child with equal 
access to a high-quality, world-class public education. 

Background 

Over the years, numerous reports have produced similar results as to the lack of consis- 
tency among educational leadership programs. Across the United States programs differ 



by focus, design, length, accreditation, philosophy, organization, and so forth, as well as 
the necessary requirements for completion related to experience, education, and practice 
in the field. Since we know that educational leaders can either positively or negatively 
influence the achievement of their students, we call attention to these discrepancies as a 
way to bolster our proposal for a more consistent, national system. 

Current State of Leadership Preparation 

Currently, multiple sets of standards have become commonplace and only add confusion 
to the already complex framework of standards necessary to prepare good educational 
leaders. To illuminate this problem, let’s turn to Ohio as an example. In Ohio, there are 
standards being used by principal preparation programs guided by the Interstate School 
Leaders Licensure Consortium (ISLLC), Educational Leadership Constituent Council 
(ELCC), and newly written (2005) Ohio Principal Standards, which are intended to 
supercede the ISLLC and ELCC standards in Ohio. Subsequently, in order to reconcile all 
these standards, a “crosswalk” had to be formed to connect the new Ohio Standards with 
the ISLLC and ELCC principal standards, expectations from accrediting agencies such as 
the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) and the Teacher 
Education Accreditation Council (TEAC), along with the Licensure Exam (Praxis II). 

Adding to this complexity, in the state of Ohio, there are currently 22 institutions that pre- 
pare candidates for principal licensure, and the programs look very different from each 
other. Across the country, states are experiencing similar problems. Many states have 
developed their own standards, in answer to the need for school reform. As preparation 
programs wrestle with these various standards, licenses, and accrediting agencies, many 
colleges and universities have created multiple methods tor delivery of curriculum such as 
satellite programs off-campus and distance learning opportunities online and via video- 
conferencing. Is it any wonder that, among all of these complexities, university faculty 
often feel "frozen,” not knowing how best to proceed? Some may use this confusion as an 
excuse in order to avoid change. Which standards will be used next? The push and pull 
comes from many directions. Who will oversee the programs being offered online from 
out-of-state institutions, which may use different standards and a different accrediting 
agency? We are becoming more fractured at a time when we should be coming together 
as a nation to develop answers in a "flat world" that has nations competing with other 
nations in economics and knowledge. It is obviously time to make a change. 

Most recently, separate reports on programs and licensure by the Wallace Foundation 
(Adams and Copland, 2005), Columbia’s Arthur Levine (2005), Vanderbilt’s Joe Murphy 
(2006), and the Stanford School Leadership Study (2005) have looked at principal 
preparation programs and called for moving all programs to a more consistent, coherent 
program with all programs having essential elements, being learning focused, having 
portability, and containing adequate support. We are suggesting, based on these ideas 
and participating in the field, there is a need for a consistent, coherent national program 
for principal and teacher-leader preparation. 
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Educational Leadership and Student Achievement 

As we will explain in the next section, a national system for educational leadership prepa- 
ration Is an Integral part of a new system for American public education that will be needed 
to provide each and every student with an equal access to a high-quality, globally- 
competltlve education. As such. It Is this Inextricable link between educational leadership 
and student achievement that bolsters our argument. Simply put, the leader of a school or 
district can “make or break” the achievement of the students since s/he Is primarily 
responsible for supporting, motivating, and encouraging the teachers, staff, students, p 
arents, and other various stakeholders. In today’s post-No Child Left Behind school, the 
task of Instructional leadership has gained Increasing Importance on the list of administra- 
tive duties. This type of leadership, which places student achievement as the focus of the 
principal’s duties. Is made more difficult by additional responsibilities such as monitoring 
and supervising, handling student discipline, attending and leading meetings, writing 
grants, observing and evaluating teachers, participating In community events and civic 
organizations, completing directives from the board of education, evaluating building data, 
making financial and budgetary decisions. Implementing and facilitating change, address- 
ing parent and community concerns, garnering support for school-related Issues, carrying 
out the school’s mission and vision, etc.^ Therefore, It Is no surprise that Instructional 
leadership often takes a back-seat to more “pressing” Issues, such as the angry parent or 
disruptive student. Later In this chapter, we will make the case that “leadership” Itself must 
be re-conceptuallzed under the new 21 st Century system of American public education. 
Before doing so. It Is Important to begin with a quick scan of the research that provides 
evidence for the strong connection between educational leadership and student achievement. 

To acknowledge the ways In which a school or district leader can either positively or nega- 
tively Influence the success of his/her students Is to acknowledge that the preparation of 
our future educational leaders Is just as Important as the preparation of tomorrow’s teach- 
ers. Our Intuition based on conventional wisdom and our own experiences Is confirmed by 
research that verifies this connection. The Lelthwood, et. al. (2004) report, “How 
Leadership Influences Student Learning,” commissioned by the Wallace Foundation, 
provides two key Insights Into the relationship between leadership and learning that 
Inspire our repeating them here. They found: 1 ) “Leadership Is second only to classroom 
Instruction among all school-related factors that contribute to what students learn at 
school; and 2) Leadership effects are usually largest where and when they are needed 
most.” (p. 3) Similarly, Cotton’s (2003) book also details what the research says about the 
relationship between school administrators and the achievement of their students. Key 
points from her analysis also bear mentioning. To summarize. Cotton (2003) concludes: 1) 
research that connects strong administrative leadership to student achievement dates back 
to the 1970s; 2) such research has been further confirmed and developed by more recent 
research; 3) the large body of research In this area comes In various forms and functions 
and differs by design, subject, participants, and type of outcome; and 4) there are many 
characteristics of educational leaders that Influence students.^ Finally, It’s Important to 
note that, while many administrative decisions certainly Influence student achievement 
directly, many of the ways In which the school leader affects student learning Is more Indl- 




rect in nature. For instance, consider the roie that the educationai ieader must serve to 
motivate and inspire the teachers, staff, and students. One exampie of this type of connec- 
tion between a iess observabie ieadership quaiity and student achievement is through 
what is known as “coiiective efficacy.” Goddard (2001) defines coiiective efficacy as the 
perceptions of the individuai members of a schooi that the group as a whoie can success- 
fuiiy infiuence the success of its students. Cieariy, the principai or superintendent serves 
as the person with the most controi over the schooi or district sense of coiiective efficacy. 
Muitipie studies'* have shown the strong positive correiation between ieadership-inspired 
characteristics such as coiiective efficacy and student achievement. 

Overaii, there is a wide corpus of research, spanning decades, that evidences the connec- 
tion between student achievement and educationai ieadership. If the educationai ieader’s 
infiuence has such an impact on student achievement, why is the preparation of future 
schooi administrators in such a confusing state of disarray? Why do we continue to toierate 
a compiicated, often-contradictory set of competing standards for preparation, iicensure, 
and professionai support that perpetuate an uneven system of educationai ieadership? It is 
time to seriousiy consider deep, structurai changes to our current educationai system as 
we move toward a more unified, equitabie system for aii students. It is our opinion, as 
practitioners and academics, that a nationai system offers our most promising hope. 

Our Proposal for a National System 

If educational leadership is essential to student achievement and increasing the student 
achievement of all American students is our goal, it therefore follows that we must have a 
system in place that also provides all future educational leaders with equal access to high- 
quality preparation and professional support. As clearly evidenced by the aforementioned 
research, this is simply not the case for today’s administrators. Since current preparation, 
induction, and professional development programs for educational leaders vary from 
state-to-state, city-to-city, and even district-to-district, it is ludicrous to expect that all 
leadership programs are created equally. We therefore propose a national system for edu- 
cational leaders that addresses high-quality preparation and ongoing professional support 
for practitioners. Such a program is not only essential to the need for high-quality educa- 
tional leaders across the country, but also critical to the successful implementation of pro- 
posed national standards for students and teachers as recommended by many of today’s 
leaders whose voices are shared in this book. Without a completely nationalized approach 
to American public education that addresses all parts of the system - students, teachers, 
and leaders - we are doomed to fall off the edge of our increasingly “flat world”. 




Discussion 

To set the stage for our proposal, we first offered our readers some background informa- 
tion on the current state of educational leadership, the connection between leaders and 
learning, and our initial call for a national system of American public education. In this 
section, we present key points from our discussion on these issues. Flere, we lay out our 
vision for the ways in which we must re-define many features of educational leadership, 
including the re-establishment of our “core business” as well as our definitions of funda- 
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mental concepts such as “leadership” and “preparation.” We end this section with an 
acknowledgement of the potential roadblocks and Inevitable criticisms of our plan. Just as 
the two of us communicated with one another and our various friends and colleagues 
about these Issues, It Is our hope that this section will stimulate further discussion among 
our readers. We see our partnership as a small model for the larger collaboration and 
communication that will be necessary If we are to move American education forward. 

Establishing Our “Core Business” 

What Is the “core business” of programs of educational leadership? If we believe that our 
“core business” Is helping schools perform better by preparing strong school leaders, 
then we need to be embedded within schools and school districts. If we believe that our 
"core business" Is school reform and reform sustainability, for the sake of Improved stu- 
dent achievement, then teacher education and educational leadership programs must work 
together for this end. Schools of Education and Educational Leadership must re-connect 
not only with each other, but with the school districts to eliminate the "disconnect" that 
principals and teachers talk of, when referring to their university training and support. 

We must return to our "core business" of Improving schools and helping teachers and 
principals to help their students. That Is our "core business." Writing on little-read topics, 
researching on the periphery of anything Important, preventing research In school dis- 
tricts, and maintaining the status quo of the university or the school district Is NOT our 
"core business." 

Cloke and Goldsmith (2002) In their book. The End of Management and the Rise of 
Organizational Democracy believe that "Democratic theory makes It clear that management as 
a system will predictably reinforce hierarchy and bureaucracy, autocracy and Injustice, 
Inequality and privilege; that It will block self-actuallzatlon, reduce personal freedom, and 
exhaust ethics and Integrity; that It will sap the spirit, deplete the soul, and seek to con- 
quer the very environment that supports It" (p. 38). Large bureaucracies are slow to 
change and adapt and that management from only the top will not result In speedy 
reforms or adaptability by an organization. The leadership must come from the top and 
the bottom. The leadership must come from multiple sources all at once. How do we 
make that happen? 

ZImpher & Howey (2004) talk of system to system reform, referring to teacher education 
and school reform by school districts. We contend that this Is a good start, but for true 
reform, this should be system to system to system, meaning teacher education programs 
to educational leadership programs to school district reform movements. America can no 
longer wait for one program to change, or one school district, or one school building, and 
then have the others slowly react to this change over time. 

All parties need to be together with changes for schools and universities (legislators, policy- 
makers, universities and colleges, public and private, school districts, teacher unions, 
principal organizations, public and private schools, charter and community schools; all 
should be at the table; none can work Independently of the others. The change must 
come from all directions at once, and this can only be lead on a national level from a 



single platform. This needs to be lead on a national level by people like Nancy Zimpher, 

Bob Wehling, Joe Murphy, Diane Ravitch, and others like them who all have the reputa- 
tion and the expertise to make this work, with the support of the Department of Education. 

Re-conceptualizing “Leadership” and “Preparation” 

Just as we must rethink how we define our “core business,” we must also re-conceptualize 
how we think about “leadership” and “preparation.” In today’s context, we must expand 
our understanding of the educational leader beyond the traditional authority figure of the 
principal, superintendent, or administrator. Instead, we must consider new types of 
instructional leadership within various educational contexts, such as teacher leaders, team 
leaders, and so on. Similarly, we must redefine how what we see as “preparation.” The 
current models of leadership preparation that usually ends with degree completion are 
out-dated and inadequate. It is our belief that the only way to provide equal access to a 
high-quality education for all American students is to ensure that each student has the 
benefit of a well-prepared instructional leader. As such, new preparation programs must 
be created that do more than award a license or degree in educational leadership. 

Schools are doing their best to change and adapt, and are doing good work. But they 
simply cannot change fast enough to keep up with the world around them. Thus, the 
problem is that the good work is not good enough! One can see examples of business 
not changing fast enough either, despite their attempts to change and adapt. So one can 
agree this is not an easy task, and is one that needs a national tone set, and a national 
organization or group to drive it. Schools need a flat model of leadership with many 
leaders (teachers, principals and community members) in order to change quickly and to 
change in a manner that meets the needs of each individual community. Only with teachers 
and principals leading together, side-by-side, can one get the strength and the quickness 
to adapt rapidly to society's changes. 

For the quickest, sustainable change reforms, school organizations need the leadership to 
be in many people, from many sources, from many viewpoints, all working together toward 
a common goal: helping all students. Teachers and principals working side-by-side allows 
for many leaders, with diverse viewpoints, to accumulate the strength needed for quick 
reform and sustainability of successful school reform movements. No one group "owns" the 
leadership of schools. No one group can do this incredibly difficult job alone. Teachers 
and principals need each other, and the students need to have them both working together. 

For this reason, it is necessary to redefine the principal's job description, as it has become 
too big and too complex for one person. School communities expect that one person to 
be "superman" or "wonder woman," being able to handle all problems, accommodate all 
populations, and drive student achievement — oh, and also to cover football games on 
Friday night! Conger & Benjamin (1999) in their book. Building Leaders: How Successful 
Companies Develop the Next Generation, believe that today's need is for "change-agent leaders" 
who are inclusive (shared leadership). It is not easy to do both of those at once: change 
organizations quickly while using a shared leadership model, thus, one starts to under- 
stand the complexity of the principal’s position. 
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The partnership of teacher education programs and educational leadership programs in 
institutions are capable of creating the leadership for schools that can move school reform 
to the tipping point. This move would actually strengthen both Institutional programs, 
while modeling the leadership that Is necessary In schools. Both programs should be 
working together to prepare candidates for the principalship and for teacher leadership 
alongside the principal. The focus In the past, and a very narrow focus at that, has been 
for programs of educational leadership to prepare only those Interested In being principals. 
Rare Is the program that Intentionally prepares teacher leaders to work alongside principals. 
Educational leadership programs as the name states, should teach school leadership for 
both teachers and principals, and they should learn and practice sIde-by-sIde. 

ZImpher & Howey (2004) continue to lead the call for a full working partnership of the 
university and the public schools, charter schools, community schools, and private 
schools. This must Include more cross-over between departments within Institutions. All 
entitles must start working together, rather than seeing each other as adversaries, for the 
good of all of the students. The competition can no longer be seen as the city nearby or 
the state next door. The competition Is other countries, acting as national bodies In their 
reform and endeavors. The push to a national education plan, working together as one 
"educational organization" with many delivery models, agreeing on one set of high stan- 
dards and licensure for all educational leaders, can bring about a world class education 
opportunity for all children. 

This national plan would consist of a unified vision for each element that Is critical to the 
building a system that can provide equal access to a high-quality education for all students 
- Including national standards for students, teachers, and school leaders. Accordingly, the 
national plan must be flexible and have what Adams and Copland (2005) refer to as "porta- 
bility." Large urban districts often need to grow their own leaders, as they require leaders 
that understand the urban community, the teachers' union, and the problems of large 
school size, while small rural schools, whose community revolve around the school and 
Its activities, have somewhat different societal needs. But all states have similar educa- 
tional goals principal standards, with the skills and knowledge to aid student learning 
being much the same regardless of the area or state. Thus, a national system of educa- 
tional standards and leadership practices that Is "portable" would cross those lines and 
allow mobility and accessibility for schools to obtain the excellent school leadership needed. 
A national system can work!^ 

Acknowledging Current Roadblocks & Criticisms 

It’s not easy to turn a ship the size of American public education. However, we do not 
Intend to let current roadblocks and Inevitable critiques of our proposals stand In the way 
of our vision for the future of America’s students. While we can’t anticipate each and every 
obstacle, there are several potential areas we wish to address at this time. 

First and foremost, we want to be clear that we are not calling for a federally-controlled 
system for educational leadership. Rather, we propose a more unified national system of 
standards for educational leadership preparation and practice that will be universally rec- 



ognized by each state as the exemplar. This system would not be created or controlled by 
the federal government. Rather, it would be a national plan of unity toward a common, 
national system of educational leadership standards for preparation, licensure, induction, 
and professional development. In a world increasingly focused on global competition, it is 
time that the states band together to create an American system of public education rather 
than focusing our energy on competing with one another. Currently, we are only as strong 
as our “weakest” state’s requirements. With a national system of education that provides 
standards for each aspect of the system, we will be stronger as a nation. 

Second, we wish to speak to some of the concerns regarding national standards. We 
fundamentally believe that standards can be nationalized without being lowered, while 
simultaneously acknowledging that a national system will need to be flexible in order to 
meet the individual needs of each state. It is therefore necessary that a national committee 
with representatives from all stakeholder groups be involved in the creation of these 
standards, with an eye toward both universality and flexibility. 

Third, we know that implementing something of this magnitude will take time. Therefore, 
we believe that we must begin with and expand upon current pockets of success. Perhaps 
the best plan is to begin with regional systems and work our way up to something nation- 
wide. We recognize that people and organizations within the current system are accus- 
tomed to functioning as islands and icebergs and that work will need to be done to make 
true collaboration (and not just cooperation) possible. But, we should not let the comfort 
of our unhealthy habits stand in the way of better decisions that are ultimately best for 
each of us. It is necessary to create a sense of urgency. We are near the tipping point, 
but a push on the national level is needed. 

We are wasting money by constantly re-inventing standards and licensure in each state. 
Money is already being spent, as each state moves in its own parallel direction on school 
reforms, so more money is not as necessary as using the money in a more aligned effort. The 
right kind of national leadership is needed for this to move in a positive direction and to pull 
the funding together. Foundations such as the Wallace Foundation and the Gates Foundation 
could come together to coordinate their work at a national level, improving the targeting of 
their funding. Federal monies could support an effort like this and do more good than many 
other current initiatives. Focusing on leadership would be money well-spent! 

Conclusion 

Phillip C. Schlechty (1997), founder of the Center for Leadership in School Reform, makes 
an important point: “Too few leaders understand that America’s schools have never per- 
formed as we would now have them perform, and of those who do understand these 
facts, too many behave defensively when confronted with the charge that today’s schools 
are not meeting the needs of modern society.” 

Our collaborative chapter attempts to address these two areas. We have presented the 
facts based on the current realities of leadership preparation under our current system. 
Instead of behaving defensively, we have taken the next steps and proposed our vision for 
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a nationalized system for educational leadership. Accordingly, we urge our readers to move 
forward with two critical steps. First, we ask you to acknowledge the facts. Our current 
system Is not working. Second, we urge you to confront the facts and take the appropriate 
action! We believe that the appropriate action with true promise Is complete, systemic 
reform from the current, fragmented, flawed system that perpetuates educational Inequality 
to a new, unified, national system that would provide each student with equal access to a 
high-quality, world-class public education. 

Endnotes 

1 . Adams, J.E., & Copland, M.A. (2005). When learning counts: Rethinking iicenses for schooi iead- 
ers. Daniei J. Evans Schooi of Pubiic Affairs: University of Washington, commissioned by the 
Waiiace Foundation. 

2 . The work of Marzano, Waters, & McNuity (2005) provides a thorough iist of Leadership 
Responsibiiities and Practices. 

3 . For a compiete iist of Cotton’s (2003) areas in which principais of high-achieving schoois are 
effective, see pages 67-72 of her book Principais and Student Achievement. 

4 . For a comprehensive iist of studies that provide “The Coiiective Efficacy Research Base,” see 
McREL’s (2005) Participant Manuei for “Baianced Leadership: Schooi Leadership That Works.” 

5 . One ceiebrated exampie is Engiand’s Nationai Coiiege for Schooi Leadership (NCSL). 
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CHAPTER 10 Ensuring Access to a World-Class Education 

Diane Ravitch 

What do we have to do, above and beyond current efforts, to ensure that every child in the 
United States has reasonable and realistic access to a truly world class educational opportunity? 

There are three steps that should be taken to assure that every child in the United States 
has reasonable and realistic access to a truly world class educational opportunity. 

However, two of them are impossible. 

The first step would be to find a magic wand and make sure that every child is born into a 
two-parent family with income sufficient to provide a good, middle-class life. If we knew 
how to make this happen, then every child would have a good chance to receive the care, 
nurturing, love, and physical security that they need to develop and be well-prepared for 
schooling. I mention this because it is well-known to every social scientist that family 
background is very important in predisposing children to succeed in school, and that it 
plays a large role in determining whether children have good housing, good health care, 
and a myriad of other important factors that affect their chances in life and in school. Not 
having a magic wand, I don't know how to make this miracle happen. 

The second step would be to have a popular culture that supports and reinforces the value 
of learning and the character traits necessary for success in school. By that, I mean a pop- 
ular culture that makes heroes of scientists, engineers, scholars, thinkers, artists, and oth- 
ers who are engaged in occupations that require study, practice, planning, delayed gratifi- 
cation, and dedication to self-development and communal progress. Instead, we have a 
popular culture that celebrates celebrity; that lavishes attention on people who are famous 
for being famous; on "stars" who lead dissolute and empty lives; on athletes, movie stars, 
rock musicians, and others whose lives owe nothing to education and everything to looks 
and glitter. But I don't know how to change the popular culture, so I assume we are stuck 
with one that will continue to tout the significance of hollow people. 

The third step, which seems fairly simple compared to the others, would be to have a 
national education policy, one that is designed to maximize the educational opportunities 
of all children in the United States. This would mean that we collectively would have to 
develop national academic standards, a national curriculum, and national testing, support- 
ed by national financing of schools. By a national curriculum, I refer not only to reading 
and mathematics, but to science, history, civics, and the arts as well. It is not necessary to 
administer tests in all of these areas, such as the arts, but it is important that all of these 
studies be considered an integral, essential part of the national curriculum. My guess is 
that a national curriculum would consume about 50 percent of the school day, and the rest 
of the time would be left to state, local, and teacher discretion. 

Teacher-training programs would prepare teachers to teach the national curriculum. States 
would be relieved of the costs and burdens of state testing. Publishers would compete to 
prepare the best texts to support the national curriculum. In light of the mobility of the 
population, parents could be assured that their children's education would not be disrupted 
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by their move, and the stability of the child's educational program could be assured, no 
matter whether the students were In New York or Illinois or California. 

There are obvious problems with this proposal, but they do not seem Impossible. The first 
problem Is, who Is "we," who would do these things? 1 believe that the federal government 
would have to take the lead and provide the financing; no one else would have the credibil- 
ity or the resources to do It. The goal would be to make sure that every child has access 
to the program of studies that would prepare them to go as far as they are able and to 
have the same quality of education that Is available to the most advantaged communities. 
No child would have an Inferior education simply because of where he or she was born. 

1 also suggest that we need a realignment of state and federal responsibilities, as defined 
In federal law. Presently, under the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) legislation, the federal law 
defines a list of sanctions for schools that do not make adequate yearly progress toward 
an unreachable goal of 100 percent proficiency, and the states decide on their own stan- 
dards and tests. We now know, based on the extreme variability In state test scores, that 
the states have widely divergent definitions of “proficiency.” A few states have high stan- 
dards, like Massachusetts, South Carolina, and Wyoming. Most have much, much lower 
standards. What Is proficient In some states with low standards would be considered fall- 
ing In the states with high standards. 

1 suggest that the first Iteration of NCLB has not only produced this extreme variability but 
violates the principles of Federalism, by assigning a role to the federal government that It 
lacks the capacity to discharge and that, under our constitution. It should not discharge. 
None of the remedies specified In NCLB Is based on research, and none has proved to be 
effective In turning a low-performing school Into a hIgh-performIng school In the first five 
years of the law. 

Thus, my recommendation Is to reverse the role of the federal government and the states. 
Let the federal government set standards (based on International standards) and adminis- 
ter the tests. The federal government would bear the burden and cost of test development 
and make this Information available to every state and jurisdiction. This Is In keeping with 
the federal government’s capacity for gathering data, as well as Its legislative warrant to 
report to the American people on “the condition and progress” of education. 

The federal government would report the results, but would have no power to mandate any 
actions based on them. There would be no remedies, sanctions, or rewards from the federal 
government. Once the Information was provided to the states, each state would have the 
responsibility to decide what to do with It, how to act on It, and how to help schools Improve. 

Such a scheme, I suggest, would restore the proper relationship between the federal 
government, the state, and localities. It would place responsibility for action with those 
who are closest to the schools. It would give the federal government responsibility to do 
what It does best: assemble and distribute accurate data based on common standards. 

1 can think of many objections to my proposal, but none of them seem as compelling as the 
goal of assuring equal educational opportunity and a high quality education for every child. 

Ensuring Access to a World-Class Education, by Diane Ravitch, © 2007 Diane Ravitch 




CHAPTER 11 Changing the Dynamics of Educational 

Governance: Why Improving America’s Schools 
Requires More than Changing Who’s in Charge 

Bob Sexton & Jacob Adams 

The November 2006 elections traded Republican for Democratic control of Congress and 
resulted in net Democratic gains in governorships and statehouses. In 1994 election 
results went the other way as Republicans wrested control from Democrats. So it goes in 
federal, state, and local politics. But regardless of who holds political power, changing 
who’s in charge doesn’t predict improvements in America’s schools. 

We have observed and played various roles in educational reform from different vantage 
points - one of us is a college professor and the other an advocate. We thus come at this 
question from different perspectives yet we have reached the same conclusion. Elections 
can change players, values, and public commitments. What elections can’t guarantee is 
results that matter for students. The problem is larger than the political power, or the skills 
and ambitions of individual political leaders; the problem lies in the dynamics of educa- 
tional governance itself. We think this can be changed for the better. 

By governance we mean the policymaking and public administration that define problems, 
articulate goals, adopt strategies and programs, raise and allocate resources, oversee the 
delivery of services, and shape accountability. In short, governance creates the conditions 
in which schools operate and students learn. 

In this light, governance is the purview of elected officials and policy-level administrators 
at local, state, and federal levels. It also is the responsibility of the electorate who send 
these individuals to office, and it is the target of those who would influence their deci- 
sions. In education, good governance means sustained support for learning-centered 
polices that promote continuous improvement. Unfortunately, governing bodies frequently 
fail to achieve this standard. Why is this so hard? 

The theories, institutions, and processes that shape governance in the U.S. generally — 
representative democracy, federalism, separation of powers — also define the governing 
field for America’s schools. These arrangements are sources of strength and integrity, but 
they do have a cost. The dynamics they generate shape the context of schooling in ways 
that impede its success. Consider the following. 

Structural dynamics. Governance is characterized by dispersed authority, fragmented 
structures, and large scale. Think: checks and balances, local-state-federal policy arenas, 
committee structures, executive agencies, school boards, and the like. This division of 
labor pulls the system in different directions, promulgates policies that seem incoherent 
from the vantage of schools, and applies standard solutions in non-standard circum- 
stances. The result is uncertainty about who’s in charge, policy incoherence, and a compli- 
ance mentality at the top and bottom alike. 
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Political dynamics. Governance also is characterized by conflicting interests, bargaining 
and coalition formation, and competition for resources. These political dynamics are the 
bread and butter of governmental decisionmaking, but they often lead to a squeaky-wheel 
selection of problems, shifting agendas, and under-funded services. 

What’s more, electoral politics trade responsiveness for Interest group and voter support. 
That’s okay as long as citizens know who Is being responsive to whom and can track 
results. But things go awry when the private Interests of adults In the system trump the 
public Interest In student learning, and the way we do business clearly stacks the deck In 
favor of the adults. Likewise, continuity In reform policy Is the victim of political cam- 
paigns, because candidates generally run against what the previous administrator did, 
right or wrong. 

Political dynamics ensure action, but not results. The desire to be responsive sometimes 
produces Ill-conceived policies based on poor Information, bad theory, or Incomplete 
design, none of which Improves student performance. 

individuai dynamics. Individual dynamics favor symbolic actions, short-term fixes, and 
limited change. Elected officials bring various goals and capacities to their work. They also 
calculate risks and rewards differently. These Individual dynamics encourage officials to 
tackle problems and seek solutions but also to avoid major controversies. And when con- 
flict heats up, substantial policy action becomes risky and the status quo prevails. 

These dynamics have produced successive waves of educational reform In which policies 
and structures have changed while core patterns of schooling and student results persist. 
Governing schools this way has gotten us less than we’d hoped. 

Is It time to despair? We don’t think so. Watching the starts and stops of educational 
reform has taught us something about these dynamics. States and communities can get 
better results, but Improvements require a greater commitment to learning-centered poli- 
cies, continuity, and coherence - pushed by a more Informed and engaged electorate. A 
few principles might be a guide for doing this: 

• Focus on resuits. We must tie public confidence to student performance, the only 
results that matter. If governing bodies and citizens are serious about the goals and stan- 
dards they’ve established, then their subsequent actions need to reflect those standards. 
Let us base public actions on credible Information that measures performance against 
expectations. 

• Put iearning first. We must elevate the public Interest In student learning above the 
private Interests of adults. Public Interest will trump private. If It can be widely recognized. 
Voters, critics, and the media can make this happen If they judge all education proposals 
by their contribution to continuous Improvement and student success. 

• Deveiop civic capacity. We must develop broader civic capacity to recognize, support, 
and engage promising reforms. Let’s build on the close connection between schools and 
communities by mobilizing varied stakeholders, promoting dialog, and addressing skepti- 
cism or opposition. 




• Demand spin-free information. We must reclaim public dialog from extremists and 
political spinners. Wedge issues, vilification of opponents, and unsubstantiated assertions 
that pander to narrow constituencies obfuscate important topics and demean public dia- 
log. We cannot commit public resources on the basis of such dark arts and still expect the 
public interest to prevail. Results depend on a higher level of information and reasoned 
argument. 

• Coordinate reforms. We must ensure that governmental actions move schools coher- 
ently toward better results for students. Local, state, and federal governments plus outside 
force like philanthropy support and make demands on public schools, but sometimes at 
cross purposes. Mixed signals stall progress. Coordinating reforms across levels of gov- 
ernment would help. 

• Protect reforms. We must protect promising reforms from regime change. Newly 
elected officials want to make their mark and claim credit for new solutions, but educa- 
tional reform needs to be oriented around continuous improvement, not political careers. 
Meaningful change requires greater continuity across time, but the school change clock 
runs slower than the election cycle clock. 

Citizen pressure can heip. States and communities can accomplish such change by 
infusing the system with a larger dose of organized and informed citizen participation. We 
propose long-running, nonpartisan state or local coalitions of informed citizens that pres- 
sure elected regimes across time to focus on results, invest wisely, commit to continuity 
and effective implementation, and demand continuous improvement. 

This idea fits with larger notions of representative democracy where the onus for effective 
government lies with citizens, not elected officials. These coalitions would augment gov- 
ernmental processes by watching closely, studying issues, disseminating information, 
engaging communities, and disciplining those in power. 

Can this work? Yes, Kentucky’s Prichard Committee for Academic Excellence, for one, has 
been playing this public oversight role for 25 years, and its experience is instructive. And 
there is also evidence that in many states and districts with improved results that some 
“outside” organization has been important. 

An independent, nonpartisan organization of Kentucky parents and citizens working to 
improve education in the Commonwealth, the group’s primary contribution has been to 
sustain attention to educational needs and reforms and to stabilize educational governance 
enough to allow those reforms to develop over time. Kentucky’s comprehensive reform has 
been among the most stable in the country, and the state’s students continue to improve on 
state and national measures of achievement. That’s particularly noteworthy because the 
state has struggled throughout its history to provide adequate schools for its citizens. 




The Prichard Committee consciously set about changing the dynamics of governance by 
building outside pressure on political and governing channels. A few characteristics of its 
campaign stand out: The committee ignited and channeled public demand improved 
results for students, using policy analysis, public meetings, communication strategies, 
community organizing, and legal action. 
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Over the years, the committee expanded support for continuity in educational reform by 
modeling and encouraging community activism, maintaining bipartisan membership, and 
building citizen capacity to hold politicians accountable. It has mobilized and trained thou- 
sands of advocates. Including 1,300 parents In Its leadership program, 600 of whom now 
serve on school site councils and 40 on local boards of education. 

By engaging key opinion leaders and citizens and by operating at the level of principle — 
demanding more resources but not pushing particular taxes, for Instance — the committee 
fashioned common ground broad enough to keep Interest group dIvIsIveness or political 
transitions from blowing things apart. 

The committee helped aligned goals across Individuals and groups, and agencies and 
smoothed electoral transitions that otherwise might have stripped reforms of their coher- 
ence or derailed their progress. It did this by forcing attention to the big picture — remind- 
ing citizens why reform Is necessary, that It takes time, and that citizen and business sup- 
port Is essential — and by communicating aggressively through public and behind-the- 
scenes channels, reaching policy and public audiences, pressuring politicians, and setting 
priorities for political candidates. 

The committee promoted a culture of evidence and academic results for students. Getting 
legislators, educators, and the public focused on achievement data Is the big spring that 
turns the gears of standards-based school Improvement. 

In short, the Prichard Committee organized citizens around a shared view of the public 
Interest In education. Its presence dampened the dynamics that promote turbulence and 
Incoherence In America’s schools. There are other examples around the country. 

Is the notion of widespread nonpartisan citizen coalitions naive? We think not. Some foun- 
dations leaders like Bruno Manno at Annie E. Casey don’t either. He says “...department of 
education leaders come and go... .we try to build nonprofits that will endure... and keep 
everybody’s feet to the fire.” 

Pressure Is the fundamental currency of politics. In effect, we’re proposing coalitions large 
enough to override narrower Interests. The Prichard Committee provides a proof point. 

Moreover, this old-fashioned notion that voters have more responsibility than the people 
they elect can be supercharged by the standards movement and No Child Left Behind. As 
the Prichard Committee’s experience attests, the key Idea behind accountability-driven 
reform Isn’t just that educators will understand and respond to school achievement data. 
It’s also that parents and citizens track results, too, and — here’s the hard part — do some- 
thing about what they see. When accountability applies to everyone, political responsibility 
Is enlarged. 

Improving results for America’s students depends on our collective ability to change the 
effectiveness of educational governance. Organized citizen oversight can reach beyond the 
limitations of Individual officials, political parties, or new electoral majorities. It can change 
the underlying dynamics that limit the promise of educational reform. It’s time to apply 
these lessons more broadly. 

Changing the Dynamics of Educationai Governance: Why improving America's Schoois Requires 
More than Changing Who's in Charge, by Bob Sexton and Jacob Adams, © 2007 Bob Sexton a 
Jacob Adams 



CHAPTER 12 Making Politics Work to Dramatically Improve 
American Education 

Jim Hunt 

I share with others writing for this book the conviction that we must make a quantum ieap 
in the quaiity of American education. It is a morai issue as David Hornbeck contends and 
it is essentiai if America is to maintain its high standard of iiving economicaiiy. In fact, 
with the retirement of the post Worid War II baby boom generation, we are now threat- 
ened with a reduction in American competitiveness as workers weii prepared under the 
G.l. Biii are repiaced by poor and minority workers with iess educationai skiiis. 

We in America can compete with China which has four times our popuiation, works ionger 
and harder hours than we do, has ingenuity in their DNA (they invented gun powder thou- 
sands of years ago), but we can oniy do it by being the best in the worid in education and 
seeing that every person gets it. We no ionger have a margin of error for excessive iocai 
controi of schoois or weak state standards and accountabiiity. We must “gear up” for the 
giobai economic competition as our nation did for Worid War II when we committed our- 
seives unreservediy to win, mobiiized our peopie and our resources, and made whatever 
sacrifices were required for success. This time the future of our nation requires not the 
bioodshed of young Americans, but their superb, successfui education. And we as citi- 
zens must do everything necessary to provide it. 

Bob Wehiing and other writers in this book describe the changes in our nation’s pubiic 
education system that must occur in order for us to succeed. I want to deai with how the 
changes must come about in our democratic system of government where poiiticai ieaders 
must understand the criticai nature of education in our society, the steps required to 
reform it, and have the courage and skiii to iead the change. 

For sixteen years (1977-1985, 1993-2001), I served as Governor of North Caroiina, the 
tenth iargest state in America. It is a state with the nation’s second iargest banking center 
in Chariotte and the vibrant Research Triangie connecting Raieigh, Durham and Chapei 
Fliii. But it aiso has a iarge popuiation of poor peopie - white, Flispanic and African 
American. Pubiic education has been the key to its progress. But whiie student test 
scores have gone up dramaticaiiy in recent years, neariy one-third of our students who 
start the ninth grade drop out of schooi. We must strive to graduate 100 percent of our 
students with the knowiedge and skiiis to go to coiiege or hoid good jobs. 

States have the primary responsibiiity for education - in fact, it’s required in most state 
constitutions. And whiie I have come to beiieve that a nationai government roie is increasingiy 
required, the states and iocai governments must have poiiticai ieadership that makes education 
their number one priority and provides the poiicies and resources required to succeed. 

What do we need in poiiticai ieadership to make dramatic change in pubiic education - to 
buiid and caii forth a pubiic wiii for exceiience and quaiity that wiii make it happen aii 
across America? 
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First, we need “education candidates” to run for office. I ran my first race for Lt. Governor 
because my life experiences and my teacher mother caused me to know that education 
was the most important thing. Whether candidates come at it from a social, moral or an 
economic point of view, citizens should carefully analyze a candidate’s reason for running. 
Those who are good education candidates will usually talk with knowledge about the 
schools and convey a passion about children and learning. We as citizens should recruit 
candidates like this, offer to help them, and give generously to their campaigns. 

Second, candidates who run for office should learn the Issues Involved In Improving 
schools and helping all students succeed. It’s not enough to just be for education or even 
to pledge to spend more money on schools. Candidates should know exactly what the 
Issues are and make explicit commitments to change things. I ran my first campaign as 
Governor on a pledge to Improve reading In my state’s schools. I’d been In lots of class- 
rooms and had teachers tell me they had three or four “nonreaders” In their classes. My 
first campaign commercial had me talking with a group of parents and exclaiming that It 
made me angry to find out that we had nonreaders In the third grade. As Governor, I put a 
full-time “reading assistant” In every first through third grade classroom In my state. 
Reading scores shot up with two adults In each class. 

In later campaigns, I promised to raise education standards with rigorous tests. Improve 
teacher quality, and raise their pay. The key here Is to know what Is needed most to 
Improve education, make specific proposals for Improvement, and use the entire cam- 
paign as a time to educate the public about the schools’ needs and build public support 
for your proposals. When you win. It’s not just your promises In a campaign that you take 
forward but a mandate from the voters. In my last campaign for governor In 1996, 1 
promised to raise standards for teaching and to raise pay from 43rd In the nation to the 
national average. We went from 43rd to 20th (then the national average) In just four 
years. I had told the voters my plans, told them exactly what It would cost, and the people 
voted for my proposal and to spend the money when they elected me. 

Third, political leaders must use their “bully pulpit” constantly - ad nauseam. In my third 
campaign for governor, 1 proposed an early childhood education program that came to be 
called Smart Start. The Republican business leader who chaired my 501 (c)(3) foundation 
that ran Smart Start declares to this day that he never heard me make a speech - on any 
topic - when I didn’t work Smart Start Into my text. The press corps poked fun at me In 
their “end of the Legislature skit” because I was constantly telling about the Importance of 
a young child’s brain development when the little neurons connect up: “snap, crackle and 
pop.” The point Is a Governor must always be educating, advocating, urging the 
Legislature, educators and the public to move forward, take action, help every child learn. 

Fourth, effective political leaders for education must develop specific plans for Improve- 
ment. They can’t take a plan off the shelf. It can’t be something they “parrot” from an 
advisor or expert. It must come from their own study, reading, learning from teachers and 
parents. I learned a lot from being a school volunteer every week that I was governor for 
sixteen years. I learned from students and teachers and I especially learned what the 
school atmosphere was like. I learned from helping to found the National Board for 



Professional Teaching Standards and chairing it for ten years. I literally sat at the feet of 
America’s great teachers and listened to them discuss what accomplished teachers need 
to know and be able to do - and how to measure it. 



Education Governors and Presidents (who were often first Education Governors) should 
personally lead the development of bold education improvement plans. They can and 
must bring together the big actors who can design it for success, who can help pass it in 
the Legislature, and who can ease the path for enacting the program after it is passed and 
funded. I always brought these people around the table with me presiding in the library of 
the Governor’s Mansion. Teachers, principals, superintendents, school board members - 
they were all there. Often it required many sessions. And almost always there was give 
and take required for buy in. For example, the teachers’ organizations were always leery 
of new requirements of their members and anything that sounded like pay for perform- 
ance. But when they were fully involved, as they were when we developed a twelve per- 
cent bonus pay tor Nationally Board Certified Teachers and a $1 500 per year bonus tor 
each teacher in a school where test scores were high, they gave strong support for pas- 
sage and made it work in the school buildings. 

Political leaders who really want to improve education should always be a friend of teach- 
ers. And, they should listen to teachers. You don’t always have to agree with the position 
of their organizations. But, you should always appreciate them, respect them, praise them 
for doing the most important work in our nation, and find ways to encourage and support 
their excellence. And, always continue to learn about how to improve teaching. 

Fifth, to make the big changes we must make in education in America, we must have bi- 
partisan support. You can’t get everybody and you can’t let the extremes in either party 
whipsaw you. But, public schools are so much the people’s business in America that a 
good bit of bi-partisan support can usually be developed if you’re smart and really work at 
it. I remember our efforts to raise teaching standards and raise pay to the national aver- 
age. We did it with eight percent pay raises each year for four years in a row. I commit- 
ted to do it in my last campaign for Governor and we had a big win. Every poll showed 
the people were for it. But, it was going to cost $1.25 billion. 

With the campaign over, I continued my advocacy for my top issue every day. It was the 
centerpiece of my Inaugural Address and my State of the State speech. I talked to the 
Democratic Senate President Pro Tempore in my party (a good friend) and urged him to 
sign the bill at the top - he had followed a practice of not signing bills before. He agreed 
and his Senators couldn’t wait to add their names. The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives was Republican but I knew that he was an education supporter. I also 
knew that the brother of my State Campaign Finance Chairman was a Republican close to 
the Speaker. He helped me get to the Speaker and he signed on. He and I together got 
the House members. 




Then to top it oft, we brought in the people who are the really big guns in every state - the 
business community. I was known as a “pro education, pro jobs, pro business” governor 
and the top state business leaders were my friends and big supporters of improved educa- 
tion. 
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The Joint Senate-House Appropriations Committee had a hearing on my bill entitled “The 
Excellent Schools Act.” We had fifteen CEOs of the top business and Industry leaders 
come In and testify for the bill. When they finished the game was over. It passed both 
houses by overwhelming margins. As a newly re-elected Governor, 1 had a big win as did 
the Democratic Legislators. But so did the Republicans. They established their education 
credentials In a way that helped them In elections for years to come. 

The lesson: be bl-partlsan and get business to help you! 

Sixth, when a Governor has education legislation to pass and the opposition Is fierce, go to 
the districts of your opponents. Go to the schools. Have a town meeting with students, 
teachers, parents and others In the school library after school. Invite the local Legislators 
to come even If they oppose you. Praise the local schools’ accomplishments (there are 
always special things to praise) and then talk about the problems and how your bill and the 
funding for It will help them. Try to get prominent business support. Get the newspapers, 
TV, radio and bloggers to cover you and give them Interviews. Remember, the old baseball 
adage If the questions are hostile: “the harder they throw It, the farther you can hit It.” 

You may not get the local legislators’ support but at least you’ll soften him or her up. The 
parents, school people, business leaders and others may do the rest. 

Seventh, to really make change happen In the schools and In the lives of students, legisla- 
tive and appropriations accomplishments must be followed up by successful Implementa- 
tion. A Governor may have appointed the State Board of Education, and, perhaps, the 
State Superintendent, but he must stay Informed on how the Implementation Is going and 
push when people tend to weaken In the face of opposition. As Governor, 1 had to regularly 
keep a stiff backbone with certain members of my State Board of Education regarding edu- 
cation standards. And, one of my few defeats as Governor came when certain school dis- 
trict superintendents complained that our plan to require teachers who were getting huge 
pay Increases to prove their effectiveness In the classroom by doing portfolios of their 
work before receiving full licensure was too time consuming. They went around me to the 
Legislature and got the portfolio requirement taken out of the law. 1 was not vigilant 
enough In making sure that the portfolio proof of the teachers’ effectiveness was retained 
as a requisite for the big salary Increases we’d provided. 

Eighth, In order to galvanize the people to do big things In Improving education, political 
leaders must constantly tell the people how they’re doing - and challenge them to do bet- 
ter. Not just the educators but all of the people of the State. When North Carolina set new 
standards for our schools In the 1990s and started measuring students and schools by 
school results, we reported publicly every year how the schools were doing. If they were 
doing well, we praised them. In one year, 94 percent of our schools averaged a full year’s 
progress and the teachers got bonuses. If we (not the schools but we) slipped back, we 
used It as motivation to try harder, use some new approaches, put more resources Into 
high needs school. 

The test results and other data weren’t just put out by the State Superintendent and 
School Board, 1 was there as Governor to get It the maximum attention. We focused In 



particular on National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) results. These com- 
pared us with other states and we used these results to stoke the competitive fires of peo- 
ple to not only excel in our region but move toward the top nationally. During the 1990s, 
North Carolina schools improved NAEP test scores more than any other state and I’m con- 
vinced that it was, in part, because all of our people focused on them - educators, par- 
ents, politicians, and business leaders. 

Ninth, in order to attain a high quality, world-class education for all students, political 
leaders must see that fundamental reforms that work are institutionalized. Every new gov- 
ernor who comes in wants to put in place his or her “own program”. But, the fact is that 
high and rigorous academic standards that are assessed regularly and accurately must 
stay in place year after year. (Of course, we must raise standards on occasion, as the 
world becomes more competitive, but we must maintain our basis for comparison.) But, 
education standards must stay solidly in place and testing programs be clearly mandated 
by law or strong education policy. When changes are needed, the process needs to be 
transparent and the public given full information about what’s happening with their educa- 
tion standards. 

Some educational efforts may be best done through nonprofit corporations such as Smart 
Start in North Carolina. This approach has the advantage of not being a “government pro- 
gram” per se and because each county has its own 501(c)(3) with its own Board of 
Directors, it is less likely to be tampered with by a change of political winds. But, by 
whatever means, good political leaders who want lasting change need to think about how 
to make this last? 

Tenth and last, the attainment of an excellent education for every student in America 
requires us as a people to explicitly set that out as a big, bold national goal— just as we 
did under John F. Kennedy to put a man on the moon in a decade. 

I tried to do this as governor at the end of my fourth term by pointing out to North 
Carolinians that we were first in America in education progress during the 1990s and that 
we should have the goal of being “First in America,” period, by 2010. In fact, my last 
State of the State message was solely about education. 

We’ve made attempts at this big goal setting twice with education as a nation already. 

Dick Riley, who did a great job as Secretary of Education under President Clinton, points 
out in subsequent pages how the nation’s governors in 1 989 met with President George H. 
W. Bush and agreed to set national goals for education. 

These goals were really challenging - the kind of big, bold goals that America should have: 

1 . All children in America will start school ready to learn. 

2 . The high school graduation rate will increase to at least 90 percent. 

3 . American students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having demonstrated competency in 
challenging subject matter, including English, mathematics, science, foreign languages, 
civics and government, economics, arts, history, and geography; and every school in 
America will ensure that all students learn to use their minds well, so they may be pre- 
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pared for responsible citizenship, further learning, and productive employment In our 
Nation’s modern economy. 

4. The Nation’s teaching force will have access to programs tor the continued Improve- 
ment of their professional skills and the opportunity to acquire the knowledge and skills 
needed to Instruct and prepare all American students for the next century. 

5. U.S. students will be first In the world In science and mathematics achievement. 

6 . Every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge and skills neces- 
sary to compete In a global economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. 

7. Every school In America will be tree of drugs, violence and the unauthorized presence 
of firearms and alcohol and will offer a disciplined environment conducive to learning. 

8. Every school will promote partnerships that will Increase parental Involvement and par- 
ticipation In promoting the social, emotional, and academic growth of children. 

As Chairman of the National Education Goals Panel In the 1 990s, I became very familiar 
with the progress we were making as states and as a nation toward meeting these goals. 
We weren’t doing very well but at least we were trying — aiming toward worthy goals. It 
was especially disappointing that Congressional opposition killed the goals a few years 
later but by then most states were moving toward setting their own standards and goals. 

When President George W. Bush proposed the No Child Left Behind Act In 2001 and got It 
passed with the help of Senator Ted Kennedy, Representative George Miller, and bipartisan 
Congressional support. It contained another big American educational goal: “To have every 
American student at grade level or above In twelve years.” And, states were required to 
measure student achievement each year to see how they were doing toward meeting the goal. 

This was hugely ambitious, and perhaps a little too optimistic. But, It was, and still Is, the 
right kind of goal for America to have. And, we have learned a lot In pursuing It that will 
make us as a nation more successful In our future efforts. 

As the reauthorizatlon of No Child Left Behind Is considered and we approach the 2008 
presidential campaign and a new administration In 2009, we have a wonderful chance to 
set new and challenging, yet realistic, goals for American education. They should be bold 
and audacious for the nation and reflect our ambition for every child to burgeon out all 
that Is within him or her. 

And, while the learning of Individual students and the performance of schools, districts 
and states should be rigorously measured and reported each year, we should also meas- 
ure “progress.” Schools that make a year’s progress, or more. In a given year should be 
held up and applauded - even If the students started way behind. 

And, states should be more Involved In the goal setting and reporting of educational 
progress each year. Governors and Legislators need to be using their bully pulpits to 
focus on how the schools are doing. Secretary of Education Margaret Spellings has 
worked well with governors and really “pushed,” but the President of the United States, 




the Secretary of Education and other federal officials should meet with governors and 
state education officials more often to plan joint efforts to improve the schools and help 
every child to a world-class level. 

In fact, America needs Presidents in the years ahead who make improving the education 
and the productivity of America’s people and economy their number one priority - or as 
Ford Motor Company says, “Job One.” We will not have the intelligence and resources to 
excel economically or to track our enemies and fight conflicts that may be thrust upon us 
unless we do. 

So, I hope that the next President will make the dramatic improvement of education in our 
nation the main subject of an Inaugural Address and the State of the Union speech. And, 
then, personally lead discussions with the Congress and the states to make American edu- 
cation the best in the world based on strong American standards and with the goal of 
making our people the most creative, innovative, productive and caring people to be found 
anywhere on earth. 




Making Politics Work to Dramatically Improve American Education, by Jim Hunt, © 2007 Jim Hunt 
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CHAPTER 13 

Charting a New Course in American Education 

Richard Riley 

As the Congress takes up the challenge of reforming the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act, 
It might be useful to step back from the contentious debate In Washington and think about 
the larger framework that defines the future of American education. 

Consider this question. Why, after more than 20-plus years of reform, are we still running 
In place and not making the hoped-for progress In terms of Improving student achieve- 
ment? Experts offer a variety of reasons - lack of funding; the tyranny of low expectations; 
the continuing disconnect between K-12 and higher education; racial, economic and class 
disparities; and, from the conservative perspective, a hidebound public education system. 

There may be some truth In each of these suggested reasons but, to my way of thinking, 
they miss the mark. 1 believe we are where we are because the majority of Americans still 
see the education of our children as just a family and local matter rather than a national 
priority. In poll after poll, the majority of Americans are satisfied with their local schools, 
but they view less favorably the quality of education on a nationwide basis. Education and 
business leaders, however, see clearly the growing economic competition from the rest of 
the world and realize that we are In the midst of a knowledge economy that absolutely 
requires an educated workforce. 

In a very real way, we have not been able to connect the dots that link Improving our edu- 
cation system to the vital, long-term Interests of this nation. In part, this Is the result of 
our Individualistic ethos and the localism that has dominated American education for the 
last century. While other countries have well-established national education systems that 
are adapting more quickly to globalization, the United States still has a very decentralized 
and fragmented education system that Increasingly Is unable to respond to the changing 
dynamics of the Integrated global economy In which we now live. 

As a result, many of the Important trends that define what 1 call our nation’s Gross 
Intellectual Product (GIP) are headed In the wrong direction. Data from TIMSS tell us 
pretty clearly that we are losing ground to our foreign counterparts. Even though 
America’s students start school on an equal footing with students from other developed 
nations, by the time they reach high school, one-third of our students - 1 .1 million a year 
or, put another way, 6,000 students per day - have dropped out. And In many low-income 
schools, the graduation rate Is less than fifty percent. These attrition rates continue In 
higher education, as well. 

All of these facts and more are well known to the education community. But our national 
dilemma, at the moment. Is that we continue to search for a new 21st Century model of 
education that works for the American people while, at the same time, responds more 
quickly to emerging global dynamics - some hybrid combination of family, local, state and 
national responsibility that creates the right working balance. And then we need a national 
thrust to carry this Idea forward - much like A Nation at Risk did In the 1980s. 



Advocates of national standards - and I am one of them - recognize that the Bush 
Administration's implementation of an uneven NCLB has engendered a great deal of 
hostility to the federal role in education. (When I say that I support national standards - 
not federal standards - 1 mean the establishment of state standards that are aligned and 
consistent with each other. You cannot have real accountability with uneven measures of 
achievement.) 

Many states, led by Republican and Democratic governors alike, are in near revolt against 
Washington's insistence that theirs is the only way to implement NCLB. The unfolding stu- 
dent loan scandal and the discovery of cronyism in a federal reading grant program have 
served to weaken the position of those arguing for a stronger federal role in public education. 

For their part, more than a few states have become adept at gaming NCLB by setting 
teacher quality and academic standards so low that they have little connection to the 
economic challenges their students will face as adults. The growing disparity between 
some state reading and math scores and NAEP scores is just another indicator that real 
progress is not being made. 

Many states have worked hard to overcome the discrimination and racial disparity that 
have haunted public education in America for well over a century. Flowever, we need to 
recognize that how we finance public education and commit other resources at the state 
level continues, all too often, to fall into enduring patterns of inequality. 

Scholars from across the state of California recently wrote a comprehensive report, 
entitled Getting Down to the Facts, that describes the state system of finance and governance 
as “broken” and suggests that no amount of tinkering around the edges will solve the 
problem. The report goes on to note that the lack of alignment between the state’s 
accountability system and its method for financing public education makes it impossible 
to bring about substantial public education reform. 

Progress also is hindered at the local level by disputes over governance. Urban mayors 
increasingly are demanding the authority to improve their schools, putting them into direct 
conflict with local boards of education. To their credit, these mayors recognize the direct 
link between educational success and the economic vitality of their cities. 

This governance problem is very deep and not easily fixed. What are we to do? 

A first step might be to look back at what progress we have made, at least on the national 
level. A good place to start is the 1989 Education Summit convened by President George 
FI. W. Bush and the 50 state governors, then led by Governor Bill Clinton. 

Agreements were reached at this Summit on some very significant ideas - to set national 
education goals; to align federal programs with state education reform efforts; to encourage 
the Congress to provide the Secretary of Education with waiver authority; and to create a 
National Education Goals Panel to issue annual reports on the progress of the nation and 
states toward meeting the agreed-upon goals. 

I do not think many people, at that time, grasped the significance of the roadmap that 
was laid out at the Summit. It was the first time that education had been made a national 
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priority, not just a priority for each of the 50 states. At this Summit, specific education 
goals were set to be reached by the nation by the year 2000. Although we did not reach 
the goals by that time, this exercise taught us a valuable lesson about how hard It Is to 
achieve education reform at the national level. 

In agreeing to this new national focus, the governors also Insisted that the states remain 
the senior partner In K-1 2 education reform and that the federal government play a sup- 
portive role In state-led education reform efforts. The Summit also added a spark to the 
standards movement. It became clear Immediately to then-sitting governors and to the 
members of the new Goals Panel that It was hard to reach for the national goals without a 
set of standards for core academic subjects. It was (and Is) Impossible to have real 
accountability without having something to measure. 

During the Clinton years, we Invested a great deal of effort In supporting the states In cre- 
ating their own standards. As U.S. Secretary of Education for eight years, 1 also sought to 
position the federal government as the junior partner In this new relationship. Even then, 
the concerns of the states about the federal government's tendency to overreach were 
very real. It took months to persuade all 50 states to support the Goals 2000 legislation, 
which contained absolutely no federal mandates or regulations. It, along with the reautho- 
rlzatlon of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, did contain Incentives for each 
state to develop challenging standards. 

So you can Imagine the surprise of many state leaders when the Bush Administration 
came forward with a compliance-driven federal approach In NCLB. Today, five years after 
the passage of NCLB, 1 suspect that more than a few governors and state legislatures rue 
the day that they agreed to a major role In education for the federal government. 

Thus, we have a great need to find a new balance and a new working relationship between 
the federal government and the states. We must re-create a partnership that builds back 
the trust that has been damaged and develops a shared sense of priorities. 

At a minimum, we need to recognize that the governance problem frames the NCLB 
reauthorizatlon and use the ongoing NCLB debate to start developing a new national 
consensus on the Importance of a high-quality education for all of our children. This con- 
sensus will not occur overnight. But 1 hope the Issue will attract the Interest of the various 
presidential candidates from both political parties. 

1 am encouraged that the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation and the Ell and Edythe Broad 
Foundation are committed to Investing $60 million In the Strong American Schools cam- 
paign, a project of Rockefeller Philanthropy Advisors, to put education reform on the 
national agenda. My friend, Roy Romer, a former Colorado Governor and, more recently, 
former Los Angeles Unified School District Superintendent, Is leading this effort. 

As we work toward this national consensus, we must recognize that nothing Is more 
critical than the high-quality teaching that occurs when well-prepared teachers work In 
schools organized for success - schools where effective teaching and learning grow out of 
a culture of collaboration and shared accountability for the achievement of every student. 

1 wholeheartedly support the work being done In these areas by the National Commission 




on Teaching and America’s Future (NCTAF) and I am pieased to co-chair that organization 
with my good friend, Ted Sanders. 

Regardiess of whether NCLB is reauthorized this year, the next President of the United 
States must find a way to iift the pubiic debate about education in such a way that the 
American peopie recognize that educationai exceiience is at the very foundation of our 
nation’s security and iong-term vitai interests. America’s moment as a worid ieader sureiy 
wiii pass if we continue to sputter aiong and aiiow our educationai advantage to disappear. 

At the same time, however, I beiieve that it wouid be a great mistake to insist on top-down 
reform, whether it is dictated by the federai government or weii-meaning education 
reformers. This wiii do nothing to engender trust among our nation’s governors and state 
and iocai education ieaders. 




It is ciear to me that the Bush Administration overreached in impiementing NCLB and mis- 
takeniy attempted to force improvement through a rigid, top-down federai reguiatory 
approach that is more akin to the 1960s than the 21st Century. More preferabie, in my 
view, is to provide federai incentives with state controi and ciear accountabiiity. 

At the same time, we cannot go back to the iocaiism of the past that too often has perpet- 
uated the ciass, raciai and economic divisions that stiii define the American education 
experience for too many of our young peopie. 

What, then, are we to do? 

I beiieve that, at the nationai ievei, there is some merit to the idea of a “grand bargain" - a 
set of chaiienging nationai standards in core subjects that wouid inciude reading, math, 
science, history, sociai studies, music and the arts, civics and economics - in return 
for giving the various states greater fiexibiiity and positive inducements to meet those 
standards. The standards may not be identicai from state to state, but they shouid be 
consistent and aiigned. 

Some states wiii strive to meet those standards immediateiy, some states may try to game 
the system, as they do now, and some states may ignore nationai standards aitogether 
and go their own way to try to improve student achievement. But over time, we wiii iearn 
what works and what doesn’t, and we wiii make adjustments. I can teii you from first- 
hand experience that there is a competitive streak in every governor of these United States 
and not one wants his or her state to be iast in the nationai education standings. I aiso 
beiieve, though, that improvement and growth measurements shouid be inciuded as 
important factors in determining those rankings. 

In developing a new national consensus, I believe that we should build on the current efforts 
of various states that are coming together on their own to develop working partnerships. 
Several projects provide models that can help move us to a new national consensus. 

Achieve's American Diploma Project Network is a coalition of 29 states dedicated to aligning 
K-1 2 curriculum, standards, assessments and accountability policies. In another develop- 
ment, nine of those states have agreed to use one common, end-of-course Algebra II test 
beginning next year. In addition, ACT, the College Board and others are doing some innova- 
tive work to develop challenging core curriculum and assessments aligned to state standards. 
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We also must ensure that our teachers are well prepared to help students meet these cur- 
riculum standards. All of the standards and testing In the world will not help our children 
If we don’t pay more attention to teaching quality. If the teacher Is the most Important 
factor In the education of our youth, as most of us believe, then the preparation of these 
teachers also must be held to a higher standard and be better aligned to the learning goals 
we set for our students. The work being done In this area by NCTAF In support of 
Teaching Academies that merge teacher preparation with practical clinical experience In 
urban classrooms Is particularly promising. I am proud that the KnowledgeWorks 
Foundation, on whose board I serve. Is actively supporting NCTAF's effort to expand our 
nation's pool of high-quality teachers. In addition to the Foundation's other Important work 
to Improve teaching and learning for all students through Innovative school design. 

We need many more projects like these that allow us to knit together at the state level 
P-16 education systems that are aligned and consistent and that prepare us to address the 
challenges of the 21 st Century. The more Interest we have In this uplifting research, the 
better our chance of reaching higher levels of achievement. 

This process of building consensus through partnerships may seem less than orderly to 
some. Flowever, I believe that building a national consensus without heavy, top-down 
compliance requirements - but with consistent alignments - will give us a much stronger 
and more dynamic American education system that will endure throughout the 21 st Century. 
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CHAPTER 14 



Education and the Economy 

Ed Rust 

For the past decade or more, I have been actively involved In education Improvement In 
my home state of Illinois and In the education reform movement nationwide. I’m In regular 
contact with business leaders and national business organizations around their education 
agendas. Business leaders strongly support public education and are committed to work 
with the education community on the challenges of educating all children. The word “all” 

Is Important. Business leaders are passionate about ensuring that all students have the 
opportunity to succeed In college and the workplace. They believe that education must 
become the number one economic priority. 

But all our children are not being educated to succeed. Too many students are simply not 
prepared for postsecondary education or responsible, skilled jobs. The business commu- 
nity expects to train Its workers for specific job requirements. But much of the $60 billion 
spent for training Is on remedial work In reading, writing, and mathematics. Postsecondary 
Institutions also provide remedial course work for 28 percent of entering freshman. In 
public 2-year colleges, the number Increases to 42 percent.^ And these are the students 
who graduated from 12th grade! 

Further, we have the problem of a high school dropout rate that Is too high In general and 
disproportionately high for minority students. A report from the Education Testing Service 
(ETS) noted that 72 percent of white students finish high school, 54 percent of Native 
American students, 52 percent of Fllspanic students, and 51 percent of African American 
students.^ These data are unacceptable. 

Meanwhile, the United States’ workforce Is aging. The labor force Is growing by only 
one percent a year. We are also experiencing slow population growth. The most rapid 
population growth Is among minorities and Immigrants — those groups who continue to 
fall behind their peers In educational achievement. 

At State Farm®, only 50 percent of high school and college graduates who apply for a job 
pass the employment exam. The employment exam doesn’t test applicants on their knowl- 
edge of finance or the Insurance business. We look for critical thinking skills, the ability to 
calculate and think logically, read for Information and communicate effectively. We’re also 
looking for an understanding of teamwork. I’m disappointed that so many students who 
take this exam are unprepared to get a job. While business benefits from an educated 
workforce, so do the Individuals themselves, their communities, and the economy. The 
evidence Is clear. People who have a good education earn more money and have Improved 
career prospects. They are more likely to vote and participate In civic affairs, are generally 
healthier, and are less likely to receive public assistance. 

After World War ll, the United States faced relatively little global competition. The majority 
of Its citizens had a good standard of living and the economy offered ample unskilled jobs. 
The job market and the economy have changed. The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 




that In the United States, only 12 percent of all available jobs are considered “unskilled” 
and that number is predicted to fall to two percent. It is also estimated that 80 percent of 
new jobs will require some level of postsecondary education whether it is college or a 
training program. By 2010, there could be as many as seven million skilled jobs that are 
unfilled and by 2020, three times that many. 

In 1980, a college graduate earned 50 percent more than someone with only a high school 
degree. By 2004, the college graduate earned 100 percent more than the high school grad- 
uate and this gap continues to widen. Too few of our high school graduates are able to 
pursue college studies in areas that this country needs to maintain its lead in innovation. 
For example, the percentage of American students planning to be engineers has dropped 
by one third. At the same time, baby boomers are retiring, cutting the current number of 
scientists and engineers by more than one-half. Many factors influence a student’s deci- 
sion to enter or forego college. My concern is that those who forego college will be unable 
to find a job with a livable wage and career advancement unless they have the same aca- 
demic preparation as their college-ready peers. 

As recently as 20 years ago, the U.S. led the industrialized world in the percentage of 
25 - 34 year olds with high school and college degrees. That is no longer the case. The 
International Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) — an inter- 
governmental organization of 30 industrial nations — now reports that the U.S. ranks ninth 
and seventh respectively on these two measures. Our high school graduation rate places 
us 16th among the 30 OECD member nations.^ 

In 2000, the OECD began assessing the performance of 15-year olds. Every three years, 
the Program for International Student Assessment (PISA) measures student performance 
in reading, science, and mathematics literacy. The most recent PISA report (2003) 
showed that performance for U.S. 1 5-year olds was below the average score of the OECD 
member nations in mathematics literacy and problem solving. The U.S. was also lower in 
science literacy. The average U.S. score in reading literacy was not significantly different 
than the OECD average. Flow can our country remain economically competitive if our 
young people are not as well educated as their global peers? 




Meanwhile, our economic competitors and emerging market nations have accelerated 
improvements in education and continue to do so at an impressive rate. An increasing 
number of the youth in emerging nations are attending primary, secondary, and postsec- 
ondary education. China, South Korea, and India have made remarkable progress between 
1 990 and now. China plans to open 1 25 new universities within the next five years and is 
expending huge resources to attract new scholars from other countries. South Korea, a 
country with one-sixth the population of the U.S., graduates as many engineers as we do. 
Last year, China graduated 2.5 million students from college; India graduated 2.3 million. 
The sheer numbers of educated people in these countries make up a continually growing 
pool of available talent. The U.S graduated 1.3 million students. Clearly, with these demo- 
graphics, we cannot afford to leave even one student behind. 

There are other indicators that affect our economy and the future of the country. 

According to the Council of Competitiveness, the U.S. share of world output — once at 40 
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percent is now 21 percent; our share of world published research was 61 percent but has 
fallen to 29 percent. Only 52 percent of U.S. Industrial patents are U.S. held. This Is the 
lowest In our history. These trends tell us that more and more Innovation Is happening 
elsewhere. Our once pre-eminent competitive advantage Is not secure. 

The link between education and the economy drives other nations and must Inspire us. 
Globalization has forever changed the education landscape. We have closer contacts with 
societies around the globe. Multi-national corporations manufacture their products In 
many countries and sell to consumers everywhere. Technology and raw material move 
swiftly across borders. We live In an Interdependent economic universe but It Is not just 
the economies that are Interconnected. Ideas and research are readily transferred across 
countries. Scientists and other academics Interact and continually strengthen the global 
knowledge base. Through all of these transactions, we learn more and more about other 
cultures. Economic success for any country depends on the educational attainment of Its 
population and the translation of that education Into creativity, Innovation, and production. 

Raising Expectations and Aligning Standards 

The challenges to our education system are well known. People realize that many students 
are struggling and too many students are not succeeding. The public education system 
has to be more flexible and responsive to the needs of all children. Partisanship and blame 
are of no use. The world has changed. Over the past decade, business faced shifting reali- 
ties and had to realign operating and delivery systems to meet customer needs. I believe 
we have the expertise and the resources to get our education system right and to prepare 
all children for college and the workplace. What we need Is the collective will to do It. 

How can we best focus our energy and resources? At a minimum, we have to raise the 
culture of expectations In schools. We can’t afford to behave as though there are groups 
of students who are “college bound” and groups who are not. We can’t pretend that there 
will be jobs for students who don’t meet the same academic standards as those who are 
aiming for college admission. If students are going to succeed In college level courses 
without remediation, or If they are going to enter the workforce ready to learn job-specIfIc 
skills, their preparation must be the same. 

Academic standards must reflect these higher expectations. We have to be sure the standards 
are aligned with the specific knowledge and skills required for success In postsecondary 
education and work. These standards must be understood by K-1 2 educators, the business 
and higher education communities, and by students and their parents. This will require better 
communication among these groups. It’s essential that the postsecondary and business 
communities affirm that the standards reflect what high school graduates need In order to 
enter their colleges and workplaces. Everyone should be on the same page. 

The alignment process goes further. High schools, middle schools and elementary schools 
need to work together to align curricula and standards of achievement. The flow from one 
academic level to another should be transparent. Results from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) underscore the need for alignment throughout K-1 2. The 
scores show a troublesome trend towards gains for younger students, while older students 




lose ground or their scores remain flat. In science, the average score for fourth-graders 
was higher in 2005 than in previous assessment years; eighth-graders’ scores showed no 
significant change; and twelfth-graders’ average science score was lower than it was ten 
years ago and was unchanged from where it was six years ago. In comparing reading 
scores between 2003 and 2005, fourth-graders’ average score was a little higher; eighth- 
graders’ a little lower. Mathematics scores for the same years are better. Fourth- and 
eighth-graders’ average scores in mathematics were higher. And the average scores in 
mathematics for these two grade levels have increased since lOOd.” 

In support of high expectations and meaningful standards, we have to raise graduation 
requirements. Fligh school graduates should be confident that the diploma they receive repre- 
sents achievement that has prepared them for entering college or obtaining a good job. Every 
student should take a core curriculum that includes four years of rigorous English and mathe- 
matics (including at least Algebra II), three years of science, three years of social studies, two 
years of foreign language, and one year of computer science. In fact, this is essentially the 
same core curriculum recommended more than 20 years ago by the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education’s report A Nation at Risk. Schools have made progress in adopting 
such a core curriculum but it’s not enough. In 2004, about 31 percent of high school gradu- 
ates completed this core curriculum as compared to two percent in 1983. 

Our ability to assure student success depends as much on the quality of our teachers as 
any other resource. We have all experienced the influence of good teachers. State Farm 
supports the efforts of the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS) 
because we recognize the importance of the teacher. All teachers should be educated in 
the subjects they are expected to teach. This applies to elementary school teachers who 
should have a subject major just as high school teachers do. Nationally, 25 percent of 
secondary school classes in core academic subjects are taught by teachers who do not 
have even a college minor in the subject. It doesn’t make sense to have teachers teaching 
subjects they did not study or studied only briefly. The situation is particularly serious in 
mathematics and science and in high poverty urban and rural schools.^ Postsecondary 
institutions should make sure their undergraduate, graduate and continuing education 
programs are aligned with the skills and knowledge teachers need. States and localities 
should keep open the idea that the laws of supply and demand may be applied to teacher 
compensation. Why not offer a financial incentive to the chemistry teacher who is pre- 
pared to teach in geographically remote areas or high poverty schools? 




Measuring Results and Taking Action 

The tools for assessing student performance have to be consistent and effective. A recent 
report from Achieve states that “. . .There is no shortage of testing for high school students. . . 
particularly for those preparing to attend a post-secondary institution. The problem is that 
most of the tests students take are not aligned with one another. . .the result is too many 
unnecessary tests and mixed messages to students, parents, and teachers about which 
(tests) matter most. . .” The report also states that tests measuring readiness for college 
and work should be given to all high school students before their senior year. Test results 
help determine what high schools need to do to fill learning gaps before the students 
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graduate.® It is also important to publicize assessment results in a useful format that 
makes sense to students, parents, educators, postsecondary institutions and employers. 
People should be able to understand what the results mean and how student and school 
performance compare locally, statewide, and nationally. 

Finally, we have to take action when schools and students are failing. States have their 
own accountability systems for identifying low-performing schools. Each state has to do a 
better job of supporting these schools and turning them around. Local school leaders 
should have the authority to make needed changes. Ultimately, if low-performing schools 
cannot improve, even with adequate support, then states have to take stronger action such 
as reassigning children or replacing the school with a model that has proven effective. 
There are examples of schools in every state that have high-achieving, low-income and 
diverse populations. It can be done. We don’t have time to waste on excuses. 

Mixed News on College-Readiness 

In two national assessments of postsecondary education readiness, the SAT and the ACT, 
there are mixed results. While the 2005 SAT scores showed an increase across all student 
groups, the 2006 results of the revamped SAT show a decline in both reading and mathe- 
matics. The SAT reading scores reflect the biggest annual drop in 31 years. 

The national ACT scores rose significantly in 2006 and were higher for students across all 
racial and ethnic groups. The 2006 increase is the largest in 20 years with the average 
score reaching its highest level since 1991. Despite this increase, the results suggest that 
the majority of ACT tested graduates are likely to struggle in first year college mathematics 
and science. Only 21 percent of those tested met or exceeded the College Readiness 
Benchmark scores on all four ACT exams, unchanged from last year. So, while the ACT 
scores in general are rising, we still have much work to do to assure college readiness in 
all the major subjects. ACT score results point to the importance of taking a challenging 
program of courses in high school and suggest that far too few students are doing so. 
Students who took a core curriculum earned a markedly higher score than those who took 
less than a core curriculum.^ 

Conclusions 

Public schools have successfully moved our nation through changing times. The immi- 
grants of the 19th and 20th centuries found more than a haven in the United States. They 
found public schools that became a path to their economic and civic well-being. The role 
of our schools today is to assure equal access to a world-class education for all students. 
This will require that we: 

• Develop meaningful standards for all students and align standards with postsec- 
ondary education requirements and the demands of the work place. 

• Raise graduation requirements to include a core curriculum for all students. 

• Measure dropout rates consistently among states and implement programs to 
improve graduation rates toward a goal of 100 percent. 




• streamline assessments of student performance. Make sure the assessments 
accurately measure performance for all students according to established standards 
and course content. 

• Assess student performance at regular intervals that allow enough time for students 
and teachers to improve performance well in advance of high school graduation. 

• Publicize assessment results widely. 

• Plan interventions and new programs as indicated by assessment results in order to 
close achievement gaps. 

• Assure teacher quality commensurate with the expectations, standards and core 
curriculum. 

• Hold schools accountable for student performance. 

As we reflect on such a demanding course of action, let’s not forget history. The U.S. was 
a pioneer in aviation and built the first mass production assembly line. We harnessed the 
power of the atom, discovered polio vaccine, and were first to set foot on the moon. The 
electric light bulb and the Internet were born here. Imagination and optimism have always 
sustained us as a nation. The public schools have educated our inventors, writers, and 
scientists. They remain our best hope in the face of global challenge and opportunity. 
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CHAPTER 15 

The World is Flat, and U.S. Education has 
Flat-Lined: Designing an Information 
Infrastructure to Support a Globally 
Competitive Educational System 

Kent Seidel 

Education's purpose is to replace an empty mind with an open one. 

-Malcom Forbes 

Much attention has focused in recent years on global competition and Increased pressure 
to adapt as other countries are filling roles which have been dominated by the United 
States In the past. These Include both manufacturing (e.g. China’s supply of Inexpensive 
products) and service sector work (e.g. India’s technology and customer support Indus- 
tries). Any solution advanced to address these circumstances typically Includes education 
reform In a central role, and with good reason. When work roles change, education needs 
change. We must adapt If we are to maintain our historic position as an economic super- 
power and continue to produce new sources of revenue. As other nations join the global 
marketplace, adding workers with ever-IncreasIng skill levels to the available workforce, 
the consensus Is that we need to do something different to maintain our competitive edge. 

This threat Is growing exponentially at an Incredible pace. To put a finer. If more cynical 
point on the matter. It Is not so much that our educational system has become Ineffective 
(from the standpoint of producing workers for the past economy, anyway), but that other 
nations are co-opting our system. In a sense, the traditional “product” of U.S. education Is 
being outsourced. To reform our educational system with the goal of producing more of 
the same old result, but for more children. Is not going to address this problem. We must 
build upon our well-established educational Infrastructure, enabling life-long learning In such 
a way that our youth and adult citizens can take on the “new work” of the 21 st century. (It Is 
worth noting, however, that without our long-established system of public education, nei- 
ther we nor the rest of the world would likely be In a place to need to take education to the 
next level.) As with other aspects of our economy In the world marketplace. If we can’t 
compete on price, we must compete with quality and Innovation. 

In truth, the call for education reform In the name of global competition Is not new. Every 
decade or so for the last 50 years, a national report or book has resonated with policy and 
business leaders, who have now become education’s most vocal customers. Most recently, 
these reports of researchers, journalists, and high-powered committees have focused 
more on global economic competition,^ but the need to foster Innovation, creative and crit- 
ical thinking, rich literacy, and deep math, science, and technological understanding 
through education reform has been a common call to action. Consider this description of 
the National Defense Education Act (1958): 




“Sputnik once again eievated the word ‘competition’ in the ianguage of government 
officiais and the American pubiic. Sputnik threatened the American nationai interest even 
more than the Soviet Union's breaking of America's atomic monopoiy in 1949... Perhaps 
more importantiy, however, Sputnik forced a nationai seif-appraisai that questioned 
American education, scientific, technicai and industriai strength, and even the morai fiber 
of the nation. . .. Sputnik raised questions about the abiiity of the nation's education system 
to compete. Congress responded with the Nationai Defense Education Act of 1958. It 
emphasized science education and became a significant part of the country's science poiicy.” 

(Nationai Science Foundation, 1994, oniine. Chapter III) 




That moment in history in 1957 when the Soviets puiied ahead of America is considered a 
major turning point in the history of education reform as weii. Since then, the pressure has 
steadiiy increased on the educationai system to support the nation’s efforts to compete suc- 
cessfuiiy in a rapidiy changing giobai society. Economic justification— the “human capitai” 
modei— for education is so ingrained in muitipie generations that it is rare today for students, 
teachers, or parents to think beyond job utiiity and economic prosperity as a reason for 
schooiing. Another iandmark report, A Nation at Risl^ arguabiy ied directiy to the standards 
reform movement, with deveiopment of nationai and state standards and reiated standard- 
ized testing agendas. But whiie the pressure on schoois has been increasing and constant, 
the educationai system as a whoie has not responded with resuits that are satisfactory on 
a scaie to meet the giobai chaiienge. One can make an exceiient case that students are 
ieaving schoois better educated than ever before,^ but the U.S. Department of Education 
and others make the point that scores on the Nation’s Report Card” have remained fairiy fiat 
for decades (see Figure 1 beiow, the inspiration for the titie of this chapter). Likewise, many 
schoois have risen to the chaiienge of ciosing achievement gaps. Yet standardized achieve- 
ment scores overaii ieave much to be desired, substantiai gaps remain among our raciai, 
ethnic, and other minority groups. Dropout rates are high, and too many chiidren do not 
attend coiiege or, if they do, do not graduate with a degree. Why, with so much attention 
paid and so many smart peopie working on the probiem for so many years? 

Figure 1= 
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It does not seem that the needs assessments were off-base. These have been consistent 
over time, they make sense given the evolving workplace and technology trends, and they 
have been supported by research in many locations. The sort of education that helps stu- 
dents be more creative, innovative, adaptive, and able to learn and apply learning in new 
ways is not only possible, it has been outlined fairly explicitly in the national standards for 
most content areas. These reports were also not wrong in their assessment of the role of 
education in the economy and in the need to prepare a workforce for tomorrow rather than 
yesteryear. What has gone awry at a very basic level is the way in which these calls to 
action have been put into play, with policies calling for more of the same old way of doing 
things. Rather than putting policy and governance structures into place that will encourage 
and support education for the 21st century, we have simply stepped up the pressure on a 
system designed for industrial age results to give us more of the same. 

This chapter will review the importance of education for maintaining and growing our eco- 
nomic advantage, as well as how the outcomes of this perspective can simultaneously sat- 
isfy other important justifications for formal schooling. This includes some discussion of 
the type of education really needed for us to finally begin to transition at scale from the 
industrial age into the 21 st century and beyond. I will then look at the role of business and 
the private sector in the mix, sorting out some issues of public and private good, and dis- 
cuss why traditional market drivers are unlikely to get us anywhere different than we are 
going now. A purposeful system of information and accountability that will drive the 
appropriate changes and support the right work in schools is essential. To this end, I offer 
some thoughts about modifying support and accountability systems in order to meet soci- 
etal needs and acknowledge policy realities. Finally, I present a few ideas for modifying 
current systems to begin to move us toward the educational goals for which so many have 
been calling for the last half century. 

Education Matters: Human capital, global competitiveness, and 
personal and social benefits 

To manage a system effectively, you might focus on the interactions of the parts rather than 
their behavior taken separately. 

-Russell L. Ackoff, Wharton School of Business 

Let’s return to the cynical point above: that other nations are successfully co-opting our 
processes of producing an educated workforce, with the result that both the quantity of 
jobs and the quality of skills required by those jobs are more easily outsourced across the 
globe. Flow can we maintain our leading stance in the world? It is increasingly clear that 
leaving no child behind in meeting industrial age outcomes is nowhere near adequate, 
even if we were to succeed: other nations are able to produce more individuals very like 
the graduates of our current school systems without even attempting to educate their 
entire populations.® This is a global competition we cannot win. We still have several 
unique advantages on which to build new successes, however, including: 



• an infrastructure designed to reach the majority ot our popuiation, providing accessi- 
biiity not oniy to chiidren but to citizens of aii ages; 

• a diversity of participation in the system which, when it works, provides access to a 
broad range of experiences, ideas, and the opportunity for iearners to bring these 
together, fostering creativity and innovation; 

• a network of educationai institutions, poiicy bodies, accountabiiity systems, and the 
pubiic which has the potentiai to be responsive to these needs of the nation if some 
important changes can be made. 

Before getting to some of the changes in the infrastructure that couid move us forward 
across the board, we must ciarify a few issues reiated to human capitai and giobaiization. 
As an aside, I hope the reader wiii permit some ieeway in my discussion of students and 
schoois in economic, industriai terms — my choices are made to emphasize the arguments. 

I aiso assume that we wish to piace the educationai system, at ieast in iarge part, in the 
service of economic ends. This is because society demands it as a means to prosperity, 
but aiso because the shift in the quaiity and type ot education that wiii meet the demands 
ot the future workpiace wiii aiso satisfy many of the humanistic and democratic goais that 
are of prime importance. 

Whose needs are driving the system? 

Humans iive in particuiar piaces whiie corporations, the entities powering giobaiization, 
are abie to “iive” in many piaces at once. Many iive in muitipie nations, and if successfui, 
corporate entities have much, much ionger and different iife spans than an individuai. The 
point is that we cannot any ionger assume that the “nationai,” “state,” or “iocai” needs are 
the needs of the corporate members ot the giobai workpiace. In fact, our corporate citizens 
have proved themseives wiiiing and abie to go where the taient iies at the best cost (which 
is arguabiy sensibie behavior for a corporation). 

How are interactions of globalization and rapid technological change 
impacting education? 

A second ciaritication is about the giobai workpiace itseif. We can oniy make educated 
guesses about what the future hoids for our workers of tomorrow. We may never have 
reaiiy known what the future heid, but today we are sure that we are uncertain. The top 
industries of today did not exist untii fairiy recentiy, and it is aimost guaranteed that if 
today’s jobs are stiii around in quantity for today’s pre-schooiers to ciaim in 20 years, they 
wiii be done in very different ways. Our traditionai educationai system designed to produce 
workers tor cieariy pre-defined roies cannot surmount this probiem. Consider this summa- 
tion of the knowiedge-based economy and the speed with which it is evoiving: 

“The removai ot routine mentai activity such as arithmetic caicuiation from human 
beings and its transfer to computers wiii be seen as ot equai significance as the removai 
of the tooi from the workers hand and its transference to the machine in the First 
Industriai Revoiution. This treed the human mind tor invoivement in higher order 
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creative tasks. Rather than devaluing the productions of the human mind, it appears that 
value In the 21 st century will become even more dependent upon the creations of the 
human mind mediated by computers and data communication and processing. 

As knowledge creation became a focal point of our thinking about economic activity, 
managers faced an environment with two attributes: Increased emphasis on knowledge 
creation and a transience of existing products and knowledge. The acceleration of new 
knowledge creation sped up the devaluation of the concrete results of knowledge 
creation, the products... For managers, understanding and operating at the Industry’s 
speed will be the difference between success and extremely rapid failure.”' 

Just like for-profit and nonprofit businesses In other sectors, schools must develop the 
ability to respond and adapt at a much quicker pace than ever before. And educational 
Institutions have a second side to this coin: their ability to become adaptive at a rapid 
pace will permit them to prepare the Individuals they are teaching to become successful 
managers and workers. What needs to be teased out In detail Is how education Is Inter- 
connected with Individual, local, and regional economic and social success. There Is a 
strong body of evidence that education and the economy are related In Important ways: 

“On the national level, there Is convincing research showing that public schools have a 
profound effect on national economic growth, by Influencing the quantity and quality of 
education. “Fluman capital” theory documents that Investment In the skill level of a 
nation’s population translates Into Increased national productivity. Education also leads 
to higher wages and greater social opportunity.”® 

This relationship Is an Incredibly strong driver of the educational system and the expecta- 
tions held of It. If these Interactions are changing with globalization and rapid technological 
change, then we must recognize how and work to adapt the system to our benefit. 

The primary relationship driving the formal educational system Is currently anchored In 
localized notions of social capital and competitive economic success on a local scale. 
Ericson and Ellett (2002) capture It well: 

“The belief In the social and economic efficacy of education... holds that social rewards 
and privileges belong not to an elite, hereditary class, but should go to those Individuals of 
talent. Intelligence, and Industry... .[W]lth the growth of the common school In the 19th 
century. It takes little Imagination to understand how beliefs concerning the social and 
economic efficacy of education could be translated Into a conviction that schooling pays 
social and economic dividends. Clearly, It Is a conviction that could appeal to employers 
Interested In the relatively greater profits an educated workforce could generate... 

[But] Imagine a society that distributes social and economic benefits (Income, status, earn- 
ings opportunities, etc.) on the basis of the distribution of purely educational benefits 
(knowledge, skills, judgment, etc.). Such a society Is likely to be extremely Inefficient. It Is 
difficult and time-consuming to discover who knows more and who less. But If there were 
an Intervening social Institution that functions to evaluate Individuals' relative possession 
of educational benefits, then such official testimony would straightforwardly provide the 
basis for a subsequent distribution of social and economic benefits.... In our own society. 



it is through the deveiopment of certification in the educationai system (by such instru- 
ments as grades, test scores, dipiomas, and transcripts) that made possibie the devei- 
opment of a reiativeiy efficient meritocracy based on education and gave powerfui con- 
firmation to the beiief in the efficacy of education.” 

This brings us to one expianation for why it has been so difficuit to move the educationai 
system from creating a ranked order of its students to truiy meeting expectations of stan- 
dards-based mastery iearning, wherein aii students achieve to a high ievei. Simpiy put, if 
one is too successfui in heiping aii students achieve, one may be seen as faiiing at the tra- 
ditionai task of ranking students for sociai and economic participation. When an institution 
too far removed from reai chiidren begins to change expectations of student popuiations 
but stiii works within the traditions of meritocracy as described above, it seems too much 
iike sociai engineering for many in our democratic society. Converseiy, for an individuai 
teacher or schooi ieader not to embrace notions of equaiity in iearning and bringing aii 
students to high ieveis regardiess of concern for ranking smacks of racism or ciassism. It 
is no wonder that the biame and responsibiiity for ieaving no chiid behind faiis squareiy on 
the shouiders of teachers and ieaders at the iocai ievei, even when these educators’ 
options for attaining resuits are severeiy restricted by a system outside their controi. 
Indeed, when past traditions of schooiing for distribution of sociai and economic credits 
ciash with new needs for higher order iearning broadiy distributed, the iocai site is where 
these consequences are feit most deepiy. 

I am not naiveiy suggesting that we ignore the influence of our democratic market systems 
and expect schoois, communities, and the economy to magicaiiy turn on a dime in order 
to change the outcomes of the educationai system. But the operative conflict I describe is 
a powerfui reason why schooi reforms have not been very successfui to date. Furthermore, 
the situation is uniikeiy to get any better, and my guess is it wiii worsen. The combination 
of giobaiization and rapid shifts in technoiogy means that achieving and maintaining 
economic efficiency within the oid system wiii be increasingiy difficuit. Spring summarizes 
efficiency in education for us in this way: 

“Ideaiiy, in the human resource modei, aii graduating students wiii enter jobs that 
match their education, interests, and aptitudes.... [In] human capital accounting... 
external efficiency is measured by the ability of school graduates to get jobs that are 
appropriate for their education. In this conceptual framework, an educational system 
is very inefficient if PhDs in literature become cab drivers or students educated to be 
airline mechanics spend their lives painting landscapes. Internal efficiency refers to the 
cost of educating each student. For instance, a school system is internally inefficient if 
students do not graduate on time or if they must repeat grades or subjects.”® 

The problem is, we can no longer be externally efficient as the evidence presented at the 
front of this chapter suggests, because 1) we do not know what jobs should be targeted; 

2) if we do guess correctly at the jobs, we are unlikely to guess how to fully prepare 
students to do them; and 3) even if we guess the first job correctly, it is likely that our 
students will go on to have many other types of jobs within their work life — as many as 
eight or more.'" We can also no longer be sure of internal efficiency, because our measures 
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for judging this are designed for a rank-order system. Schools distribute money, time, 
expertise, and other resources efficiently and “equally,” and learners sort themselves Into 
their own successes. The new needs for the 21 st century demand that we hold the 
learning results constant and allow the other Inputs to vary. Given this approach, we 
must clearly define outcomes, as well as ways to measure these, and use the findings 
for continued Improvement or Internal efficiency will be Impossible to judge. 

To summarize, we are In a disastrous position with our educational system. We have 
strong and unyielding forces In place designed to produce results that are no longer on 
target for our needs, and we do not have the data systems In place to allow us to under- 
stand progress toward results we desire even If they were to occur. 

What is the chief product of our educational system? 

Let’s continue this exploration with a discussion of the results we are seeking for the 21st 
century — beginning with the end In mlnd.^' What can be done In the face of the Issues 
described above? It Is much easier to divert a river than to stop It. If we can be clear about 
the results that we need our educational system to produce for the 21st century, then we may 
be able to modify the direction of the driving forces that currently prohibit lasting change. 

The new focus for our educational production system needs to be larger than the distribu- 
tion of social and economic credits. Every school must make an Intentional contribution to 
the Intellectual and creative capital that has served as the foundation of our success In the 
world. It has been a necessary and sufficient goal In the past for education to provide 
opportunities for all students, and to sort students according to how well they avail them- 
selves of these opportunities. One result of this has been that student success can be pre- 
dicted strongly by socio-economic supports outside of school. Today, one of the most 
explicit goals of schools must become responding to students’ external socio-economic 
supports: compensating for deficits where appropriate and building on strengths where 
possible In order to assure all students reach their potential to contribute to our society’s 
Intellectual and creative resource pool. 

What does the learning needed for the 21 st century look like? Lifelong learning capacity 
Is essential, as Is the ability to think across traditional disciplines and boundaries In order 
to discover new things. Two excellent sources articulating these learning outcomes are the 
Alliance for Curriculum Reform’s Schoolwide Goals for Student Learning'^ and the 
Framework for 21st Century Learning from the Partnership for 21st Century Skiiis.'^ In Smart 
Money, Schweke offers an economic developer’s perspective: 

“U.S. firms must compete on the basis of new, higher-quality service and production 
approaches that utilize new technologies and a more skilled workforce. Economic devel- 
opers call this “the high road” because It offers a path to a strong economy based on, 
and generating, higher-paying jobs, greater productivity, and wealth.... How do we travel 
on this high road? The best prescription would have the following three components: 

1 . Develop a more seamless, well-endowed lifelong learning system. 




2. Reform wasteful business incentive programs and redirect savings into education or 
other state priorities. 

3. Create and maintain a modernized revenue base.”^'' 

Of course, such a shift in outcomes for education is going to require new supports, train- 
ing, and “re-tooling” on a large scale — not much different from the kinds of re-tooling that 
businesses in other sectors have been making for some time in order to continue to com- 
pete. Our policies and information and accountability systems will need to be modified to 
expect and empower these changes to be made. 




Sorting out public good and private interests. 

A final piece of the puzzle that sets the context for how to modify our existing systems is 
the relationship between public good and private interests, and how the multitude of 
organizations that comprise our educational system fit into the big picture. 

With regard to the public/private good relationship, I otter the following: Learning attained 
by an individual is by definition a private good. The learner makes the ultimate decision to 
do the learning, and is the primary beneficiary of doing so. Societal groups benefit by 
proxy from the collection of learning mastered by individuals in their midst. It is therefore 
very much in the interest of the public group to influence what learning is attained (that 
which benefits the group’s future); how it is distributed (broadly, and such that many 
capacities are gained for the group — everyone being an expert at one thing would not be 
best, for example); and whether and how it is used (e.g., a genius who never applies her 
learning, or does so to damaging ends, would be bad tor the group). 

In our current crisis of global competition and technological advances, some fundamental 
traditions must be uncovered and reconsidered. Schools can no longer be thought of as 
competing companies, and the traditional market drivers for improvement will not be very 
effective in the long run. If one thinks of education solely as a consumer commodity, then 
at what point will it be okay for society if a consumer decides not to “buy?” This is, in fact, 
happening with alarming consistency across our nation, evidenced by low high school 
graduation rates, low college attendance, and even lower college graduation rates. 
Similarly, the traditional ranking of individuals will not disappear, but the population for 
ranking has greatly expanded. What must change is how we think of ranking within our 
educational system. We must ensure three things to be successful in today’s world: 

1. Ensure that ranking is not a goal of the system, but an incidental outcome, and ensure 
that ranking does not negatively impact individuals’ interest in continuing to progress 
their learning; many educators are dealing with this successfully already.^^ 

2. Make available to learners as wide a range of areas for potential success as possible, 
so we can be responsive and adaptive, open to whatever the future may bring, and 
allow learners to excel with their strengths. This means we must not narrow the 
curriculum to only basic “core subjects,” but rather work to expand options. 

3. Broaden our horizons in judging success — we no longer work to see our students be 
top in their class, but rather top in the world. The entire group must move up to meet 
society’s needs. 
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And finally, It Is Important that we Include the full spectrum of the educational system In 
our change plans. Any Institution that Is responsible for educating an Individual In our 
society must be a participant In this leap forward— the stakes are too great. This means 
that our accountability systems must be flexible and respectful enough to accommodate 
the democratic freedoms we value and permit private, parochial, charter, and home 
schools, while ensuring the outcomes of these are adequate. To use an extreme example, 
while a parent should be able to educate a child at home, the result of a poor effort will 
negatively Impact the child’s future and, as a consequence, the public (which may have to 
remediate, support, or jail said child as an adult). We do not permit parents to abuse their 
children In ways that damage their future lives and society; why should we permit egre- 
gious educational efforts? 

Extreme examples aside, the evidence Is that uninformed parents are not likely to choose 
educational experiences — In public schools or otherwise — with broad goals In mind, but 
rather from shortterm competitive or personal perspectives.'® This Is because Individuals 
are not likely to consider the uncertainty of future workplace Issues. They have most likely 
only experienced traditional educational approaches, quite adequate “back then” but which 
do not move us toward a bright future now. In addition, they are unlikely to have been 
exposed to a range of educational experiences and therefore do know what Is possible. I 
believe the solution to these Issues Is to modify our educational system, so It engages and 
Informs parents and the broader public. This will help our private-sector educational 
options meet high-quality expectations and be supported as a reasonable choice. 

Rewarding the Right Behaviors: 

An outline for a new information system 

Design is not just what it iooks iike and feeis tike. Design is how it works. 

-Steve Jobs, Appte Corporation 

To summarize, we have finally reached a most serious point In our need for change, after 
50 years of progressively Increasing pressure from global competition and rapidly advanc- 
ing knowledge and technologies. The future (some would say It Is here) requires a true 
paradigm shift In the type of work we expect of our educational system. This shift Includes 
preparing all of our citizens to be self-directed, capable, and lifelong learners. It requires 
us to move from Isolated silos of basic “core subject” knowledge to providing learners 
with rich and varied curriculum and Instruction linked to real-world applications. 

Our assessment of the Implications of globalization encourages us to move soon to bring 
all learners to higher levels, and this means changing our traditional expectations of edu- 
cation, from dispensing social and economic credits to thinking globally with all learners. 
To do this, schools need more responsive sources of Information and they need to find 
ways to take responsibility for all of the learners In their charge. They must be permitted 
to change the traditional “Inputs” of education If needed to reach every learner. 

We must think differently about the natural ranking of Individuals that occurs In any 
endeavor, so that It does not harm the learning process. Finally, the new Infrastructure 



must engage both public and private components of the whole educational system to help 
ensure our entire society is uplifted in the change — global competition pressures require no 
less. All of this means our ground rules for the new system would include the following: 

• It must account for the public good while permitting the private successes that 
provide motivation for an important segment of our society. This will require new and 
effective ways to engage the public and parents within the educational process and 
with accountability results. 

• It must provide justifiable public results in the short term (a variety of “check-ins” on 
schools) as well as benchmarks and evidence of success longer-term (e.g., how well 
do high school graduates perform in postsecondary education?). 

• It will modify both the content and the administration of standardized assessments in 
ways that encourage the higher levels of learning desired. 

• It will focus accountability and information systems on the global education results 
needed, while providing real-time data locally that will encourage the communities 
of learning and individualization of instruction that we know are necessary for all 
students to succeed. 

• It must place authority at the local level to make key decisions about learning and 
teaching, within the accountability system (trust but verify). 

The good news is the incredible expansion of information, knowledge, and technology 
capacity can benefit education as well. We have new capacities for data collection, 
analysis, and management that permit us to pose and answer questions and get important 
information to the educators and learners “on the ground” with accuracy and speed never 
before possible. We have new knowledge about human development, the brain, and how 
people learn that we can apply to address practical problems. We have new informal 
systems of learning with which we can build new ways to motivate learners, and new net- 
works and technologies, such as the internet, to better connect schools with their partners 
in education such as parents, other schools, and community agencies. The information 
and accountability infrastructure that will support 21st century learning will be different in 
quality and focus, but it can be built on current foundations. It will be important to look at 
linkages of policies, accountability expectations, and data systems as we move forward, 
modifying old systems and installing new ones that permit educational work to be done 
more effectively and efficiently while supporting problem solving and innovations. 

Modify accountability and information structures to expect and 
empower those working most closely with learners to teach for 
the 21st century. 

A difficulty is the traditional hierarchical bureaucratic control systems upon which educa- 
tion has relied work against the kind of close-to-the-learner, responsive, and adaptive 
structure needed to attain the results we desire. We can establish distributed leadership 
structures and provide real-time information at multiple levels within the organization, 
however, in order to encourage the environments that will support learning. Many private 
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sector corporations have already modified their structures in these ways in order to be 
more quickly responsive and competitive. Specifically, the accountability system should 
collect data and provide Informational supports that will focus educators on problem- 
solving approaches based on good evidence about Individual students’ progress. Elmore 
notes that, traditionally, 

“Educators do not organize their work around systematic analysis and Improvement of 
the core functions of the Institution. Educators have taken the view that “practice” Is 
Idiosyncratic to the Individual, and It grows out of Individual attributes, rather than out 
of systematic understanding of the nature of the work.”^' 

We have already seen a trend toward research-based practice and “What Works” prescrip- 
tions for educators’ day to day efforts with children, but we must go deeper to get the 
results we need. The responsive data systems and accompanying training for educators to 
use system data along with formative classroom assessments must enable locally led 
problem solving and differentiated Instruction. Blesta puts It this way: 

“...research cannot supply us with rules for action but only with hypotheses for Intelli- 
gent problem solving. Research can only tell us what has worked In a particular situa- 
tion, not what will work In any future situation. The role of the educational professional 
In this process Is not to translate general rules Into particular lines of action. It Is rather 
to use research findings to make one’s problem solving more Intelligent.”^® 

With regard to being able to problem-solve and adjust to meet learners’ needs, rather than 
keeping “Inputs” constant and allowing learning outcomes to vary, Elmore offers this: 

“...certain solutions — the age-grade structure, the allocation of single teachers to class- 
room units, the allocation of specific content to specific periods of time, and so on — 
have become “fixed” In the Institutional structure of schools. They have become fixed, 
not necessarily because we know they work In some educational sense, although that 
may be true, but because... they help us manage the demands and uncertainties of 
mass education.”'® 

Re-toolIng our educational system’s capacity for collecting and using data for problem 
solving, from Individual teacher to large scale. Is a top priority. The focus of this “educa- 
tional problem solving” must be finding ways to teach across curriculum areas, and to 
anchor disciplinary learning to core learner skills that will prepare students for the 21 st 
century — critical, analytical, and creative thinking; self-guided learning and self-assessment; 
personal and social responsibility, expanding and Integrating knowledge; and communica- 
tion and Interpersonal skills. Educators must be prepared to guide students through the 
preschool to higher education (P-20) system with a combination of mastery learning 
summative assessments and assessment for learning approaches. Schools must be 
permitted to make choices with the management of schedules, curriculum, and Instruction 
to provide students with flexible groupings In content areas as they master learnings and 
are ready to move on. 



Modify our existing accountabiiity systems to strengthen the puhiic 
good whiie honoring private interest traditions. 

First, expanding the above discussion of modifying traditions to consider formai accounta- 
biiity measures, it wiii be important to move standardized tests away from the disconnect- 
ed content “siios” and iower-ievei skiiis that are too common today. This can be done by 
modifying the content of these assessments and by changing the way in which they are 
administered and used. Ensure that iarge-scaie assessments are verticaiiy scaied and care- 
fuiiy aiigned to key standards oniy, and then sampie students within the system (and over- 
sampie minority popuiations as needed for accuracy). This wiii put standardized assess- 
ments back into their proper roie — as a “temperature taken” of the overaii work of the sys- 
tem — whiie freeing up funds for different accountabiiity measures. Provide data in a usefui 
and timeiy manner to districts and schoois, and use them in conjunction with other data 
as the basis for improvement pians — and then support the improvement pians. The 
Nationai Research Councii recommends: 

“Large-scaie assessments shouid sampie the broad range of competencies and forms of 
student understanding that research shows are important aspects of student iearning. A 
variety of matrix sampiing, curricuium-embedded, and other assessment approaches 
shouid be used... Large-scaie assessment toois and supporting instructionai materiais 
shouid be deveioped so that ciear iearning goais and iandmark performances aiong the way 
to competence are shared with teachers, students, and other education stakehoiders.”^ 

An added benefit wouid be additionai time for quaiity teaching, as schoois wiii gain iittie 
from “stopping teaching” to “prep for the test” in a sampied system. This is just as weii, 
since the reasons students do pooriy on standardized assessments^' are aimost never 
addressed in the shortterm or iong term by test prep strategies. 

Second, do not require aii high-stakes assessments at pre-set intervais (which have been 
put in piace using a fairiy arbitrary caiendar). Instead, iet students tackie them when ready, 
with reai consequences and rewards for success, and watch schoois to be sure that devei- 
opmentai progressions are within reason. Use growth and vaiue-added measures as pri- 
mary ways to judge progress through schoois. 

Finaiiy, require some of these mastery iearning “boards” (in core areas and key grades) for 
aii students in our society who wish to be formaiiy recognized as educated — even the 
home schooied — and inciude private and charter schoois in this baseiine system. 

Modify and improve linkage of data and information across P-20 sys- 
tems to support success. 

We must deveiop systems that wiii support, identify, and reward improvements across the 
P-20 system.^^ This means preparation and professionai deveiopment resources for the fac- 
uity and staff of schoois to be prepared to teach for 21st century knowiedge and skiiis, using 
varied assessments and instructionai methods to differentiate support and reach aii students. 

Instead of using schooi choice as a punishment that tends to de-fund pubiic education,^" 
partner charter schoois with traditionai schoois in a formai system of research and deve- 
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lopment, wherein the charters can experiment as to whether regulations are helpful or not. 
Then permit public schools to adapt and adopt the findings. Engage research partners In 
higher education In these efforts, as well as partnering teacher and administrator prepara- 
tion programs with P-12 Institutions to modify early preparation and Induction to be more 
effective. Connect data related to higher education and Its graduates (Including teachers 
and school leaders) with the accountability and Information system described above, In 
order to look at benchmarks for change across the entire educational system. 

Conclusion 

Fifty years after Sputnik and nearly 25 years after the A Nation at Risk report, our nation Is 
perhaps more at risk than ever. It should be apparent these are not temporary trends, but 
deep shifts In how the global society functions, and our educational system must adapt. It 
Is not enough to hope for market drivers or evolutionary processes to step In — waiting for 
the system to Improve or perish — since as a society we need all of our 
members to be supported In reaching their full learning potential. If we cannot find ways 
to adapt our policies, governance, and resources to move the whole system toward meet- 
ing 21st century needs. Informed by carefully designed Information and accountability 
systems, we will continue to steadily fall behind our global neighbors. In addition, the 
divides between “haves” and “have-nots” In our society will continue to deepen. We have 
the technology, we have the knowledge and we can find the resources. I hope that after 
five decades of needs assessment, we can finally find the will to take action. 
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CHAPTER 16 

A Nation of Locksmiths: Transforming Our 
Education System to Guarantee All of America’s 
Children a Quality Education 

Mary Hatwood Futrell 

“Some see a door locked and walk away. 

Others see the door locked and look for a key. 

Still others see the door locked and make a key to open the door. ” 

(Unknown) 

When America decided more than 200 years ago to establish a public system of education, 
a critical part of that decision most likely focused on why we educate and how to educate 
citizens for a changing world. They knew then what we know now, that the primary focus 
of education Is to prepare American citizens for their roles In a continuously evolving 
democratic, capitalistic society. 

We have come a long way since the Northwest Ordinance Act In 1787 (Cremln, 1982), 
which authorized the creation of schools to serve the public good. Today, thanks to 
generations of actions at all levels of government, every American has access to education 
through our public school system. Indeed, our universal education system Is one of the 
fundamental foundations of our democratic society and of our economic system and has 
played a major role In making It possible for all Americans to be part of our society. 

But, does every American have access to a quality education, to an education that will pre- 
pare them for the global, knowledge-based society In which we are living today and which 
will continue to define who we are In the future? As a nation, we have struggled to fulfill 
our commitment to provide not only access to education, but access to equal educational 
opportunities for all children, regardless of gender, race, ethnicity, or socio-economic sta- 
tus. And, as a result, we have made considerable progress, as evidenced by America’s 
leading role In our global society, especially within the world economy. 

At the same time, we continue to face challenges, which I call “wicked problems,” such as, 
how do we close the achievement gap that persists within our Increasingly diverse student 
population? Can the educative process provide a core curriculum without Ignoring or 
diminishing the need for additional curricula that are responsive to the different learning 
styles, needs, and Interests of students? How can we change schools and simultaneously 
Improve the quality of education they provide? How can and will technology be used to 
rethink the paradigm that has defined the organizational and philosophical foundations of 
our education system for more than a century? Some will see these and other similar 
challenges as negatives. I view them as positives, as opportunities to work together to 
redesign our education system to educate more effectively the people of America. 




We live in a changing world, a world in which well-educated citizens will be in greater 
demand at every level of society. In order to answer the questions above, we need to first 
ask one question in particular: “Why do we educate?” And, by educate, I do not mean 
simply teaching the basics. That is a critical component of the educative process, but for 
what purpose do we prepare our young people to be citizens, leaders, and workers? What 
do our citizens need to know to be viable players in this complex, multi-cultural, highly 
competitive global society? Thus, the question is not whether each one of us will be part 
of that debate, but rather, if we will be prepared to actively engage in it. 

Yes, our students need to demonstrate better mastery of science, math, and technology, 
but that will not be sufficient. We need to expand not narrow our curriculum to ensure 
that all Americans have a better understanding of the world. Unfortunately, as we all well 
know, reports indicate that, because of the No Child Left Behind Act, many school districts 
are doing just that — dramatically narrowing their curriculum to teach to the adequate yearly 
progress requirements outlined in that legislation. In order to achieve the goal of enhanc- 
ing understanding and appreciation of our global society, the curriculum should be 
enriched, not depleted. 

Let me be more specific. We need, for example, to start in primary school, certainly no 
later than middle school, to teach our children to speak another language and to under- 
stand the geography and culture of other nations. We need to ensure that our children are 
equipped with the “tools” to be independent thinkers, as well as have the communicative, 
social, and work skills to be team players, whether here at home or abroad. 

To achieve these goals, teachers must be key players in the entire decision-making change 
process, from the beginning to the end. Are educators — teachers, school counselors, 
administrators, and teacher educators — prepared and willing to assume the role of key 
players to help rethink the education paradigm, or are educators still being prepared for 
the industrial era that is long past? Is there support and political will to redesign and 
restructure the public education system? Are we willing to dismantle the top-down 
administrative structures and silos that currently define our education system? 

The model of schools as cubicles — in which teachers teach their classes in isolation using 
the didactic method, or where subjects are taught as isolated disciplines — is no longer 
the most practical or effective way to teach and learn. Further, in too many classrooms, 
students are isolated as “independent” learners. Students today need to understand the 
interdisciplinary relationship between, for example, technology, English, history, and biology. 
To accomplish this, courses might be taught by teams of teachers using strategies like 
block scheduling or mediated learning that would allow more time for students to develop 
strong social and academic foundations and to learn how to learn together through more 
interactive, team-based opportunities. In such environments, students would discover how 
to do research, synthesize their findings, and effectively communicate the answers. Thus, 
they would have more opportunities to become self- motivated and inquisitive, to under- 
stand how different subjects interact, to become more confident leaders in their learning 
environment, and to become life-long learners. 
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Another segment of our education paradigm that needs to be addressed if we are to improve 
education is the leadership structure. Are school leaders prepared to share leadership 
responsibilities? Are teachers still regarded as very tall children? Are schools and school 
districts willing to empower teachers (one of their greatest resources) to be part of the team 
to Identify challenges that need to be addressed, and to Implement strategies to Improve 
schools and, thus, the education of our children? In other words, are members of the teach- 
ing profession, policymakers, and the public willing and ready to take the necessary actions 
to redefine that structure to more effectively educate our children for the challenges of the 
knowledge-based globalized society In which we live? Is It within our reach to challenge our 
children to achieve today’s promises and those of the future? Is that possible In the way our 
society, especially our schools. Is structured? 

This conversation could not be timelier. This year, nationwide K-12 enrollments reached a 
historic high of 55,000,000 students and are projected to reach 57 million by 2010. The 
same Is true of higher education enrollment, which Is expected to grow by three million 
students— from 15 to 18 million — by 2015, at the undergraduate level alone (Institute for 
Higher Education Policy, April 2006). Of those three million students, 80 percent most 
likely will come from racial and language minority groups. Will those students. In particu- 
lar those from minority or poor backgrounds, be able to afford a postsecondary education 
at a two or four-year Institution? Will they be prepared to master the curriculum? This 
challenge Is reinforced by the fact that today, over 80 percent of the fastest-growing jobs 
require at least some postsecondary education. With these figures In mind, as the United 
States becomes Increasingly diverse, can we afford not to educate all Americans and edu- 
cate them better than any previous generation? 

Whether we are preparing policymakers or policemen, corporate leaders or salesmen, 
astronauts or artists, counselors or chefs, educators or engineers, a quality education for all 
Is the key to ensuring that the United States will continue to be a primary leader In our 
globalized world. We, therefore, need to transform our education system — prekindergarten 
through graduate school — In order to guarantee that every American has access to quality 
education and to ensure that they are prepared to be life-long learners. Our ability and 
determination to fulfill that transformation needs to become a national priority. The educa- 
tion citizens receive today should enhance their quality of life, help them adapt In a con- 
stantly changing society, and help define what type of society we want and will become. 

Let me assure you that the Issue of education Is not simply an American debate — It Is a 
global debate and a top priority around the world. As Thomas Friedman, author of the 
book. The World is Flat {2005), said, “The more I cover foreign affairs, the more I wish I had 
studied education In college, because the more I travel, the more I find that the most heat- 
ed debates revolve around education.” The strongest nations will be those that Invest In 
education to build on the Interrelationship between human potential and the political, eco- 
nomical, and social viability of their people. They will be those nations which examine their 
people and their society and determine what knowledge and skills are necessary for them 
to survive and grow, and contribute to a better quality of life. 

At times like these, educators at all levels bear a particular responsibility to help others 
respond to the mosaic of changes and challenges Impacting our society. To successfully 




address any of these issues requires commitment and courage on the part of each of us. 

It is our professionai responsibiiity to heip redesign our system of education and to work 
together to ensure that it eftectiveiy fuifiiis its purpose of teaching the chiidren of America 
so that they understand the vaiue of education and are prepared to be educated through- 
out their iives. 

The chaiienges before us — institutionai, professionai, and personai — are not new. They 
did not recentiy bubbie to the top of the pot. Whether it be a once in a iifetime catastro- 
phe iike Hurricane Katrina or the steady influx of immigrants into our society, we have 
been through these naturai and cuiturai changes before. As tumuituous as they may be, 
they heip reiterate the defining characteristics of America, past, present, and future. On the 
internationai ievei, giobaiization is a refiection of the continuous evoiution of who we are 
as a peopie, as a society, as a worid. Again, the chaiienges we face are not unique to any 
one particuiar part of our country or the worid. Nevertheiess, they impact each of us and 
aii of us. 

Yet, we shouid not need a disaster or demographic revoiution to understand the need to 
transform our education system to continuaiiy expand access to and enhance the quaiity 
of schooiing. Education is not stagnant. Education is vibrant; it is constantiy evoiving. On 
the one hand, it must be protected, but it aiso must be cuitivated to meet the changing 
sociai, economic, and poiiticai needs of our society. And, that requires hard work from aii 
of us. 

As I have stated throughout this paper, how weii we sustain the viabiiity of our nation wiii 
be a refiection of how weii we understand the roie of education in positioning the United 
States to be a key piayer in our modern giobai viiiage. For aimost three decades, we have 
had nationai conversations about reforming our education system. Whiie those conversa- 
tions have been ongoing, and heated, they have been fragmented and have not brought 
about the necessary transformative resuits. 

At the same time, we recognize that much of what we have accompiished as a nation has 
occurred because education is, and continues to be, a major foundation of our democracy 
and, in particuiar, our economy. Educating peopie has enabied us to address successfuiiy 
the myriad chaiienges that changed us from an agrarian to an industriai, and now, to a 
knowiedge-based society. And, as we accept and adjust to this transformation, key piayers 
need to work together to not simpiy rebuiid the same system or correct deficiencies. We 
need to work together to truiy transform our schoois to educate more eftectiveiy aii of the 
nation’s citizens, particuiariy our chiidren, for they are the future of America. 

We need to acknowiedge the fact that whether we iike it or not, our students are not 
achieving as weii academicaiiy as they shouid and that there are giaring academic dispari- 
ties among students in schoois aii across this country. Unfortunateiy, for exampie, the 
fragmentation that defines too many curricuia in our schoois is not assuring aii students 
that educationai foundation or equaiity of educationai opportunity. At the same time, we 
need to acknowiedge that changes throughout our society — economic, sociai, and poiiticai — 
are piacing greater demands on our schoois and the teaching profession. 
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So, what would I do to improve the quality of education in America? First and foremost, I 
would encourage America to reaffirm Its commitment to ensuring that every citizen has 
the knowledge, skills, and experiences to Improve their quality of life, fulfill their responsi- 
bilities as citizens, and enhance our national development. To respond to this pledge, we 
should start, I believe, by addressing five key areas: 

1. Focus more on student learning 

Provide every child access to free, quality preschool starting at age three. Programs 
should be designed to help prepare children developmentally and socially for formal 
schooling. 

Fulfill the pledge that every child will attend a school that Is well-equipped, safe, and 
staffed with highly qualified teachers. Each child should be taught a well-defined, rigorous 
curriculum with the focus on student learning. 

Encourage students to assume more responsibility for their learning. Support students’ 
efforts to be more avid learners. 

Support students needing extra assistance through tutoring and mentoring programs. 

Increase parental Involvement. Programs especially designed for parents who need help 
with their child’s schooling should be provided. 

2. Strengthen and enrich the curricuium 

Implement a core curriculum, especially through 8th grade. Ensure that the educational 
foundation of all students, whether they end up pursuing an academic, general, or voca- 
tional track, will be predicated upon a solid academic core. Students as a result will be 
equipped with a greater capability to successfully function In our knowledge-based, multi- 
cultural, multilingual global society. Core subjects should Include mathematics, science, 
Engllsh/language arts, history, the arts, and technology, and should be heavily supple- 
mented by world geography, world history, and foreign languages. 

Ensure that all course content Is rigorous, coherent, and clearly sequenced from one grade 
level to the next. 

Align curricula and assessment standards. Ensure that educators (especially teachers and 
school administrators), students, and parents are fully aware of and understand what the 
standards are, how they will be applied, and the consequences of falling to meet them. 
Schools and school districts need to align curricula, content, and Instructional and assess- 
ment standards so that all children are assured the educational foundation they need to 
demonstrate not only mastery of the subjects they are taught, but how to use what they 
have learned to further educate themselves. Require that teachers and administrators know 
how to disaggregate the data In order to Improve the curriculum, teaching and learning. 




3. Honor and fulfill the promise that every child will he taught by a “highly qualified 
teacher.” 

Recruit and place only highly qualified, certified, professionally-prepared teachers in classrooms. 
Stop by-passing the certification process and placing non-certified teachers in our schools. 
Require every teacher to be professionally prepared to teach and able to demonstrate successful- 
ly mastery of content, as well as a repertoire of pedagogical skills and dispositional values. 

Require all new teachers to complete a two-year induction program before they are issued 
certification. 




Place more National Board certified teachers and other exemplary teachers in low per- 
forming schools. This recommendation is particularly critical in light of the fact that 
research shows that poor and minority students are far more likely to be assigned teach- 
ers who have not been professionally prepared to teach, are teaching out of their content 
area, and/or have not demonstrated that they are exemplary teachers. 

Recruit high-performing administrators to provide instructional leadership and who under- 
stand how to help teachers address their instructional needs. These administrators should 
also require preparedness and efficacy of the teachers in their schools. Equally as 
important, administrators must share the responsibility for the improvement of teaching 
and learning in the school. In other words, administrators must be managers and 
disciplinarians, but they must also be instructional as well as distributive leaders who 
share leadership responsibilities with their faculty. 

Increase professional development opportunities for all teachers and administrators, with 
a special focus on concerns that they have identified within their schools that are impeding 
efforts to improve student learning. Teachers should be involved in identifying areas that 
need to be addressed, but also involved in defining and sustaining professional development 
programs to address those needs. Such programs should be resourced to be ongoing 
and should be designed to help educators address problems within their schools and 
master new curricula and instructional strategies. 

4. Transform schools, colleges, and departments of education (SCDEs) to better pre- 
pare teachers and educational leaders for 21st century schools. 

Align the work of SCDEs more closely with state and national standards to ensure that 
pre- and in-service preparation programs reflect the demands of our society and the 
changing dynamics in our schools. 

SCDEs and local school districts should form learning communities designed collabora- 
tively to enhance the continuous professional growth of all educators — P-20 — and to 
ensure that their faculty are well-versed and well-prepared to help transform schooling 
and, thus, education. 

Ensure that SCDEs are themselves transformative and have the capacity to prepare K-12 
educators to help redefine and teach in 21st century schools, using distance and mediated 
learning technologies and other innovative new methods of educating students for the 
information society in which they live. 
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SCDEs should work closely with their counterparts in other professional schools, such as 
arts and sciences, law, business, medicine, and engineering in order to form professional 
learning communities that enhance the relevance of teaching and learning. 

Urge colleges and universities to stop treating SCDEs like cash cows. Higher education 
institutions should invest in the educational quality of future students and the rest of 
America by investing in the quantity and quality of the preparation of future educators 
at all levels of the system. In other words, enhance the capacity of school districts to 
effectively staff their schools with well-prepared, well-trained professional educators by 
supporting the efforts of SCDEs to transform teacher education, counselor education, and 
educational leadership programs to more effectively prepare educational professionals. 

5. Maximize the capacity of schoois to enabie students to improve their education by 
providing an environment that supports and encourages high academic and behav- 
iorai standards and is coiiegiai and innovative. To effectiveiy impiement the four 
foregoing recommendations, schoois must have the physicai and fiscai capacity to 
improve. Schoois shouid: 

Implement smaller class sizes, especially at the elementary school level. Kindergarten-grade 
3rd classes should have no more than 12 students, and grade 4th-6th classes should have 
no more than 15 students. At the secondary level, efforts should be made to ensure that 
class size will not exceed 20 students, especially in the core subjects. By keeping class 
size at these optimal levels, teachers will have more opportunities and time to address the 
learning needs of each student. 

Establish a longer school year and/or extend the school day to increase instructional time. 
Educational demands have been steadily increasing without a simultaneous increase in 
instructional capacity. Refusal to address this issue is a strategy for failure. If instructional 
time is not increased, in-depth teaching and learning will not occur. 

Guarantee that all schools are equipped to use technology to reinforce and advance educators’ 
and students’ ability to communicate effectively, engage in problem solving, better under- 
stand the subject area, analyze and interpret data, and so forth. Teachers and other school 
personnel, therefore, must have the expertise to use a variety of technologies in ways that 
will more effectively expand learning opportunities to educate our nation’s children. 

Ensure that schools have the capacity to encourage and implement interdisciplinary learning, 
team-based learning, block scheduling, and other innovative strategies. In other words, 
schools need to rethink the design of teaching and learning space to be more student- 
focused and effective. 

These are five recommendations that will improve our public school system and, thus, the 
quality of the education our children receive. Yet, I am well aware that implementing these 
suggestions is easier said than done. Our system of education is multi-layered, extremely 
complex, and serves a huge segment of our society (55,000,000 K -12 children over a 
period of at least 12 years). Efforts to change the American education paradigm must 
reflect that complexity and that is what I have attempted to do with these five recommen- 
dations. 



Our modern world is a different world, with different needs and demands. Our education 
system — P-20 — must educate students to understand the rapidity, scope, and depth of 
the changes that are redefining the 21 st century and the implications they will have for our 
future. And, when do we start? We start with building that foundation in preschool and 
nurturing it all the way through graduate school. 

Implemented individually, the above recommendations will bring about incremental change 
in our schools. Collectively, they have the potential to transform our education system to 
enhance every child’s schooling. These recommendations are not designed as a one-size- 
fits-all solution, but as a comprehensive set of reform proposals to be used based upon 
the particular needs identified within schools that want to transform themselves. They can- 
not be accomplished without adequate resources such as time, expertise, and funding, as 
well as a commitment from the full community to ensure their realization. They are based 
on an acceptance of a mutual desire and responsibility — at home, at school, and within 
the community — for assuring a stronger commitment to improve the quality of schooling 
and, thus, improve the quality of education each child receives. As Lawrence Cremin 
(1 977) said many years ago, “Public schools democratize America by assuring every child 
the right to be educated.” (p. 45). Even as schools all over the world adopt online and 
mediated learning strategies, the common denominator will always be the quality of edu- 
cation each child receives. 

Many of our education institutions are in fact responding to societal change and under- 
stand that education is the key to maintaining America’s position in the global community. 
But the response is not widespread. Are we prepared to change on a grand scale? Are we 
willing to transform our national education system? Our response must be, “Yes! We hear 
the call and understand the message.” By working together, within our reach is the capaci- 
ty and commitment to address successfully the challenges facing America’s education 
system and the nation as a whole. 

As I consider this issue, I am reminded of an anonymous quote I heard recently about a 
locked door: “Some see a door locked and walk away. Others see the door locked and look 
for a key. Still others see the door locked and make a key to open the door.” As we begin 
this school year or the next, we may find the door to transforming our education system 
still “locked.” We may not find a key right away. But, we must not walk away! We must 
work together to make a key to open the door to transform our education system and, 
thus, reach within and welcome the challenge of providing this generation of children and 
future generations the best education possible. So, let’s make the key together and open 
the door to a quality education for all of America’s children! 
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CHAPTER 17 Transforming Education: In Search of a 
21st Century Solution 

Peggy Siegel 

“This is a story about the big public conversation the nation is not having about education. . . ” 
Claudia Wallis and Sonja Steptoe, “How to Bring Our Schools Out of the 20th Century” 

Time Magazine, 12/18/06 

. . The World may seem like an immovable, implacable place. It is not. With the slightest push 
- in just the right place - it can be tipped. ” 

Malcolm Gladwell 
The Tipping Point (2000) 




In 1983, A Nation at Risk' sparked the last nationwide transformationai moment in pubiic 
education. The Nationai Commission on Exceiience in Education report, with its “rising 
tide of mediocrity” rhetoric, gaivanized state poiicymakers nationwide into action. Having 
issued a criticai chaiienge, the Commission aiso articuiated a workabie action agenda for 
the times, which inciuded upgrading state standards, high schooi curricuia, and teacher 
preparation programs. 

Over the past 24 years, the drums have beat incessantiy for improving education - and for 
good reason. Recent federai education history has given us nationai education goais under 
Presidents Bush (41), aggressive expansion of state standards under President Ciinton, 
and enactment of No Chiid Left Behind (NCLB) - state standards with consequences - 
under President Bush (43). Sadiy, these reform efforts, accompanied by repeated threats 
of giobai competition and admonitions to ciose the achievement gap for poor and minority 
students, have assumed a “cry woif” quaiity with a pubiic that has not internaiized the 
consequences, or if it has, does not know what to do about it. 

In no way is this meant to minimize the impact of NCLB, which nationwide had been 
considerabie. But NCLB has divided the country on what needs to happen to improve edu- 
cation as much as it has brought us together. The good news is that the iaw - particuiariy 
with its emphasis on “aii kids” and the disaggregation of student performance data by 
subpopuiations - has kept education in the nationai spotiight, has joined the two important 
issues of rigor and equity in the same conversation around accountabiiity, and has under- 
scored the importance of teachers in achieving student success. The bad news is that 
NCLB attempts to provide a nationai soiution based on 50 different state piatforms of 
success. It has also had the unintended consequences, in many cases, of narrowing the 
curriculum and marginalizing teacher input. 

Reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act/NCLB is unlikely to create 
broad public will for transformation either, particularly if other priorities - positioning 
Presidential candidates for the 2008 election, preserving or denying the Bush education 
legacy, and assuming lockstep positions either for or against NCLB - crowd out a more 
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insightful policy debate on what is working well and what needs to be changed. Chances 
to build widespread support around NCLB are also likely to wane over time as the law’s 
proponents are succeeded in office by others with no stake in its passage but held 
accountable for the consequences. 

So, absent another A /Vaf/onaffl/s/r galvanizing moment and faced with a relatively 
disengaged public and a politicized federal education agenda, what is our best recourse? 
Specifically, how can we spark the “big public conversation” over transforming education 
that we need to have - and are not now having? And, by engaging the public, how can we 
then accelerate the “tipping point”^ that will lead to a thoughtful resolution? 

I fear that we will never reach the educational tipping point unless we initially confront two 
underlying questions. First, are existing state assessments likely to enrich 21st Century learn- 
ing? And second, are existing instructional approaches likely to engage 21st Century learners? 

The Current State of State Assessments 

Addressing the first question - Are existing state assessments likely to enrich 21 st 
Century learning? - represents an “Emperor’s New Clothes” moment. 

Our current patchwork of state standards, assessments, and accountability, despite the 
best of intentions and years of hard work, are not doing what we need them to do - 
inform instruction so that teachers can use the information to help all students improve. In 
the worst cases, the pressure to meet state accountability requirements/NCLB actually 
competes with time devoted to effective instruction. 

The reason has to do with the nature of the assessments themselves. Most states, notes 
UCLA Professor Emeritus Jim Popham, are either implementing standardized achievement 
tests, which measure the impact of socio-economic status and intrinsic academic apti- 
tudes that students bring to school, not what they are taught once they get there. Or they 
are using standards-based tests, which overwhelm teachers because the standards were 
developed by subject matter experts who, in determining what students should know, 
often went overboard.^ 

Popham goes on to describe the impact on students this way: Existing state tests are 
assessments otlearning, which “attempt to get a fix on what students know for the 
purposes of giving grades or evaluating schools.” Unfortunately, they crowd out class- 
room time spent on assessments for learning, “the frequent, continual use of both formal 
and informal assessments. ..based on a careful analysis of the enabling knowledge and 
sub-skills that students must first acquire to master a higher curricular aim. ..which is 
always linked to the next question ‘What’s next instructionally’?”'' 

University of Illinois Professor James Pelligrino also advocates in favor of rethinking our 
current assessment practices with a particular look to the future. “Consider the possibilities 
that might arise,” he suggests, "if assessment is integrated into instruction in multiple cur- 
ricular areas and the resultant information about student accomplishment and understand- 
ing is collected with the aid of technology. In such a world, programs of on-demand exter- 
nal assessment such as state achievement tests might not be necessary. Instead it might 




be possible to extract the information needed for summative and program evaluation pur- 
poses from data about student performance continuously available both in and out of the 
school context.”^ 

Thus, the first step in creating an education system for the 21st Century is to take a hard 
look at our existing state assessments, rather than accepting them at face value. 

A Reality Check on 21st Century Learners 

Addressing the second question - Are existing instructional approaches likely to engage 
21st Century learners? - has become a lot easier because of Tom Friedman. The author of 
The World is Flaf teed up a provocative discussion of what it means to be a lifelong learner 
in the 21 St Century. What we now need to do is to flush out the essence of lifelong learn- 
ing for a “plug-and-play” generation of students worldwide. 

At the very least, we need to move away from the sit-and-get paradigm of learning that 
afflicts too many classrooms so that we can deal realistically with what 21st Century stu- 
dents are capable of. The good news is that this is happening in a number of our school 
systems today where students as young as first graders can articulate the reasons they 
are in school as well as their classroom and personal goals. These lifelong learners in the 
making are also taught how to use multiple data sources to assess and track their own 
performance and that of their peers, work together in teams, and determine when and how 
they are adequately prepared for the second grade and on up the education food chain.' 
Obviously, student-centered learning does not occur accidentally. Based on students 
already in the educational pipeline, such practices also need to become the norm rather 
than the exception. 

Educators who seek to engage students confront an even greater challenge. “Today’s stu- 
dents,” observes Marc Prensky, “think and process information fundamentally differently 
from their predecessors. These differences go further and deeper than most educators 
suspect or realize.”® 

Fie explains: “Today’s students... have spent their entire lives surrounded by and using 
computers, videogames, digital music players, video cams, cell phones, and all the other 
toys of the digital age.” Prensky refers to such students as “Digital Natives” in contrast to 
the rest of us “Digital Immigrants” who were not born into the digital world but have had 
to adapt to the new technology. 

The single biggest challenge confronting education today, he concludes, is that “Digital 
Immigrant instructors, who speak an outdated language (that of the pre-digital age) are 
struggling to teach a population that speaks an entirely new language.” Prensky’s solution: 
“invent Digital Native methodologies for all subjects, at all levels, using our students to 
guide us.” In other words, unless we begin to think like today’s students - or at least 
understand how they think by engaging them in the process - we will never be able to 
transform the education system to meet their needs. 

In 1988, actor Tom Flanks starred in Big, a movie in which a 12-year old boy wished to 
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become grown up all at once. Although he looked like a 30-year old adult on the outside, 
the Hanks character retained his childlike sensibilities, enabling him to Identify which toys 
would become wildly popular with his real peers. That scenario was about toys. This reality 
Is about our future. Given the stakes, can we afford to Involve students any less? 

Here, then, are five suggestions on how to transform the education system for the 21 st 
Century. 

1. Engage the Flat World in Defining 21st Century Learner Expectations 

So what would lifelong learning look like In practice, not from the perspective of separate 
subject areas or skill sets, but from the learner’s perspective? 

We don’t have good answers yet, but that’s not to say that we shouldn’t make every effort 
to get them. Increasingly, people are turning to the small “d” democratic attributes of the 
Internet to address and resolve major challenges.** In the same vein, what If we were to 
convene a structured global discussion, using open source technology, to define 21st 
Century learning expectations. Including proposed measures as well as examples of cur- 
ricula designed to help students demonstrate their competency In meeting lifelong learn- 
ing objectives? If this Idea appears too “out there,” just think of It as the modern day ver- 
sion of Tom Sawyer handing out digital paintbrushes to whitewash the global fence.’" 

No doubt, hosting such an Internet discussion would prompt valuable participation from 
the “experts,” such as global companies, test developers, college admissions officers, and 
reform advocates from this and other countries. But It would also provide a venue to 
engage the “non-experts” - millions of students, themselves, and their parents - who 
have the most at stake In and therefore might have something Interesting to contribute to 
the outcome. 

There are two additional reasons for Involving students as active participants In this dis- 
cussion. First, such a worldwide Initiative could spark broad-based Interest In having “the 
big public conversation” to transform the education system. Second, Involving the plug- 
and-play generation directly will embed In the resolution a realistic picture of how today’s 
students actually learn, one not limited to the time they spend In class. 

2. Transform Teaching into a Shared Enterprise 

If expectations for 21st Century learners change significantly, so, too will expectations for 
their teachers. Instead of ensuring that students pass an annual state test of basic skills, 
teachers In such a learning system will be charged with - and supported In - Instilling In 
all of their students an Intrinsic understanding of and appreciation for what It means to be 
a lifelong learner. 

Accordingly, the new set of skills demonstrated by teachers will need to Include: an under- 
standing, based on brain research, of how different students learn; the capacity to use 
data diagnostically to assess student competencies formatively and summatively; and the 
ability to facilitate learning opportunities for students, both Individually and In groups. 
Other skills will Include: the ability to design and assess, with external partners, the learn- 
ing opportunities available to students within the greater community as well as work 




collaboratively with other teachers and parents to reinforce ongoing student iearning. 
Aithough daunting in scope, these changes promise to he much more rewarding for 
teachers, both intrinsicaiiy and professionaiiy, than is the current situation. 

That said, we wiii never be abie to transform teaching if we continue to think about teacher 
preparation in traditionai ways. The iaw of suppiy and demand, reiativeiy non-competitive 
saiaries, the high number of new teacher dropouts, pressures to meet current accountabii- 
ity provisions, and the compeiiing need to attract the best teachers to work with struggiing 
students in high poverty areas - combine to create neariy insurmountabie obstacies to 
recruiting, preparing, and sustaining an effective teacher workforce. 

In contrast, here are some thoughts intended to redesign teaching as a shared enterprise 
for the 21st Century: 

• Prepare the core teacher workforce as iearning speciaiists with the skiii sets iisted 
previousiy. 

• Compensate the iearning speciaiists with a saiary refiective of their skiiis and enabie 
them to engage in ongoing professionai deveiopment opportunities driven by staying 
current in their areas of expertise, which incresaingiy wouid become cross-discipii- 
nary based. 

• Partner the core teacher workforce with a suppiementary, short-term workforce that 
wouid inciude Teach for America participants, second careerists, iocai business and 
community ieaders, university facuity on sabbaticai and part-time professionais - in 
order to repienish information on ever changing content areas and workforce needs. 

• Create professionai deveiopment schoois as permanent customer-suppiier reiation- 
ships between iocai schooi districts and feeder teacher preparation programs. 

• Grant preferentiai hiring to new teachers prepared by such joint programs. 

• Create partnerships with iocai universities, businesses, government agencies, and 
community organizations in order to sustain the pipeiine of the suppiementary teacher 
workforce. 

• Provide non-threatening, reciprocai opportunities for teachers (Digitai Immigrants) 
and students (Digitai Natives) to work together to enhance their technoiogicai skiiis. 

3. Redesign the 21st Century Education System from the Ground Up 

Once we articuiate iifeiong iearning expectations for the 21 st Century and redefine the stu- 
dent-teacher reiationship, it foiiows that we wiii need to redesign the education system so 
that it is capabie of achieving these objectives. 

As stated eariier, one of the unintended consequences of NCLB is that too many teachers 
feei disenfranchised by the current impiementation of the iaw, the intent to serve aii students 
notwithstanding. That said, what better way to interest students, parents, and teachers in 
transforming the education system than to make them the key participants in making it 
happen? 
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Toward that end, we need to redesign the system from the grassroots on up:" 

• Identify and invite a group of teachers (pre-k through high school) who have demon- 
strated success with students, regardless of their individual backgrounds and learning 
styles, within a student-centered environment. “Success” in this context is defined 
beyond insuring that all students behave in class or pass annual state or minimum 
competency tests. It includes involving students as active partners in the learning 
process in the following ways: assessing individual progress, using multiple data 
sources, on an ongoing basis; co-designing, with their teachers and peers, classroom, 
Internet, and community-based activities to meet school, community, and state 
performance expectations; working collaboratively on team projects; and providing 
feedback to their peers. Accountability in this setting becomes a shared responsibility 
between students of all ages and their teachers. In addition, these teachers would be 
experienced in working closely with their colleagues in developing interdisciplinary 
activities, as well as with parents, to support students as they progress from grade 
level to grade level. 

• Task the group of teachers to create a scenario of what it would take to have all students 
meet the new definition of 21st Century learning expectations by the time they exit high 
school (the outcome of point one above). Resources could include access to the entire 
community. Current structures, such as grades, grade levels, and Carnegie units, would 
all be up for grabs. Matriculation and eventually high school graduation for each student 
would occur in real time, whenever he or she met the new expectations. 

• Engage, for their feedback to the scenario, a group of Digital Natives, including current 
students, college freshmen and entry level workers, all of whom were educated in a 
learning-centered setting; also include students who left the public schools for 
alternative settings - via distance learning, in charter schools, and on the street, for 
students exercising leadership skills within dysfunctional settings such as gangs. 

• Invite a number of important groups to listen to the scenario-building and student 
feedback and ask thoughtful questions based on the following charges to each: 

a. Building and district administrators, to identify the planning and resource needs at the 
school and district levels, plus resources from the external community, that would 
support the new learning system. 

b. Product designers/organization developers, to redesign, based on the teacher/student 
developed scenario, the school system from the ground up. They would be teamed with 
building and district administrators in reorganizing the work of the schools and the 
central office. Also at the table would be a group of innovative business and community 
leaders, to identify the roles that business, the civic community, and local government 
could play to ensure successful implementation. 

c. Policymakers at all levels, to identify the current policy levers for and barriers to supporting 
the new learning system. 

d. Computer game designers, to ensure that the curriculum and assessments, including 
student portfolios, be developed with a digital, web-based mindset. 



e. Schools of education and workforce development specialists, to redesign teacher and admin- 
istrator preparation programs as described previousiy. 

f. Communications specialists, to design a comprehensive pubiic awareness campaign to 
buiid pubiic and poiiticai support for the changes. 

g. Researchers from higher education and leading education research organizations, to design a 
formative and summative evaiuation pian that wiii inform and assess impact as weii as 
capture the iessons iearned in progress and, uitimateiy, in retrospect. 

h. Military generals, to assist aii of the other groups connect and sequence the iogisticai 
tasks so that they wiii resuit in a thoughtfui, comprehensive, and iasting educationai 
campaign to define the future. 

i. Foundations, to fund and participate in the work and the initiai roiiout strategy. 

4. Reinforce State Leadership in Transforming to a Lifeiong Learning System 

Because states are constitutionaiiy responsibie for education in our federai system, they 
must take the iead in transforming to the 21st Century iearning system. If past efforts are 
any indication, major changes can’t happen without the states. But they wiii not succeed 
oniy with the states. State education ieaders wiii need powerfui aiiies to provide them with 
air cover and ongoing support. 

Toward that end, a potentiai impiementation strategy couid iook iike this: Create the oppor- 
tunity, through federai or foundation funding, for teams of state education ieaders (chiefs, 
state boards, governors, iegisiators, and higher education commissioners, pius a number 
of piiot districts) to work coiiaborativeiy over time'^ on the foiiowing activities: 

• Use the new 21st Century iearner expectations, coupied with the grassroots 
scenario/iearning system redesign, to rethink the contents of their state standards, 
assessments, and accountabiiity requirements. As a resuit, states wouid hopefuiiy 
come up with comparabie or, optimaiiy, a shared set of standards, assessments, and 
accountabiiity requirements to support a 21st Century iearning system. 

• Provide incentives for teachers across the discipiines to redesign state curricuium 
frameworks and provide exampies. Use open source technoiogy to expand outreach 
to anyone interested in contributing ideas/materiais to enrich the curricuia. 

• Provide incentives to create in-service programs for teachers to work across content 
areas in order to assess the competencies of their students as weii as their iongitudi- 
nai progress. 

• Provide incentives for testing companies to coiiaborate in designing a new common 
assessment. The companies wouid then be abie to deveiop “niche” products (targeted 
assessments, training, instructionai materiais) based on the common assessment 
piatform. 

• Provide incentives for schoois of education, in partnership with other organizations, 
to redesign their teacher and administrator preparation programs. 
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• Fund external evaluators, to analyze progress on an ongoing basis as well as provide 
a summative evaluation every three years. 

Enable everyone to be on the same page by Inviting the following groups to observe and 
reinforce the network of the state teams: 

• Congressional members/staffers and U.S. Department of Education officials, to Identi- 
fy existing Incentives and barriers In federal legislation and regulations. If federal poli- 
cymakers have an opportunity to see firsthand that state leaders are serious about 
being accountable for meeting more rigorous expectations for all students, then they 
should be more receptive to providing the flexibility needed to accelerate state 
efforts.'^ 

• A coalition of think tanks on the right and left, to bring thoughtful discussion and 
analysis to the Issues and ensure that the transformation not become captive of 
particular Ideologies. 

• Successful business leaders who understand what It takes to Innovate and can make It 
politically feasible for public officials to take risks, not all of which will result In success.''' 

•The national groups representing state and local educators, as well as key education 
organizations Involved In state reforms, to Identify and map their core competencies 
around the new learning system In ways that will enhance the participation of their 
members. 

5. Align Existing Institutional Levers in order to Accelerate and Sustain Transformation 

Individual leaders come and go. All too often their change Initiatives go with them, which 
Is why we need to form Institutional partnerships that can weather leadership transitions at 
the top. 

Toward that end, here are a few suggestions: 

• Redesign collective bargaining agreements between local school districts and their 
teacher unions to reinforce collaboration around a 21st Century learning system. For 
example, unions and school districts, as well as teacher training programs, all have a 
vested Interest In keeping the skills of the teaching workforce current. Negotiations 
should make this both a priority and a shared responsibility. 

• Encourage local education and community organizations to endorse school board 
candidates based on the willingness of Individual candidates to support sustained 
Implementation of a learning system. 

• Provide Incentives, through state and community P-20 coalitions, for social service 
agencies, early childhood providers, school districts, and higher education Institutions 
to collaborate In providing opportunities for students of all ages to enhance their life- 
long learning skills. 

• Leverage the use of certification to reflect and reinforce the skill sets needed for the 
new teacher and administrator workforce. 



• Leverage regional accreditation to support the creation and reinforcement of learning 
systems. Regional accreditation, with its common quality standards, built-in improve- 
ment cycle, and peer review feedback, provides a way for schools and districts to 
baseline and document their improvement efforts and benchmark with other sites 
worldwide that are using the same approach. 

• Align the use of state department of education field resources, regional accreditation, 
and state quality (Baldridge-based) programs as a seamless support system for 
school districts to enhance their internal organizational capacity for continuous 
improvement, to meet the learning needs of all students. 

• Build in a systemic capacity for lifelong learning within the education system by 
focusing the work of the U.S. Department of Education in two areas: developing and 
maintaining common state data bases and capturing lessons learned, not only on the 
end results of scientifically-based research but also on the impact, in real time, of 
implementing reforms. We need to create a “living repository” for change agents and 
researchers so they can pass along the lessons learned - both what worked well but 
just as critically, what did not work and why - from one generation to the next. In cre- 
ating lifelong learners for the 21st Century, the education system itself needs to 
model such practices internally. Hopefully, by institutionalizing the capacity for gener- 
ational sharing, we won’t be entertaining this same conversation - 24 years from now 
- about why we have not progressed farther faster in improving education. 

In sum, focusing on lifelong learning provides a way to recommit this country, post 9/1 1 , 
to its democratic ideals. That, I would suggest, is the “big conversation” around education 
that we should be having, but are not. Hopefully, by involving everyone - particularly stu- 
dents themselves - in coming up with an appropriate 21st Century solution, we can expe- 
dite the tipping point to transform the education system in the process. 

Or, as Tom Sawyer might have observed during the 21st Century “Does a boy get a 
chance to whitewash a fence every day?”^® 
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CHAPTER 18 Looking Back, Thinking Ahead 

James Kelly 

Introduction 

When a great architect and leader of education reform in America for the past quarter 
century, Bob Wehling, invites colleagues to think ahead about what should be done to 
improve education in our schools during the next quarter century, it’s both an obligation 
and a privilege to attempt to think ahead. If, indeed, a man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, so should a nation’s education system; a failure of leaders to think ahead beyond 
today’s constraints places the system at risk of being bypassed by new economic realities 
and new technologies that promise increased productivity. 

In the 20th century, the system successfully adapted to major demographic and societal 
trends, but huge shifts in society and the U.S. economy will require equally significant 
changes in its organizational structure and labor markets. Business is changing. Our 
society is changing. The world is changing. 

Today’s students must be prepared for these changing conditions. The schools of the 21st 
century must adapt to these new challenges not only for improved education for students, 
but also because markets are rapidly providing new types of learning opportunities for 
students outside the formal school structure. 




Have Schools Changed? 

Some say that the schools never change - never have, never will. They’re wrong. In fact, 
there were significant changes throughout the 20th century. The advent of civil-service 
employment during the first quarter of the 20th century led directly to the growth of pro- 
fessional cadres of administrators organized into hierarchical bureaucracies at both local 
and state levels. The number of local districts was reduced during the 1920’s and 1930’s 
from over 130,000 to the present number of about 15,000. Enrollment in elementary 
schools, and then secondary schools, became universal, and, when combined with robust 
decades of immigration, led to enormous expansion in the size of the “common school” 
enterprise. Preparation for teaching jobs changed from two years of college typically 
observed early in the 20th century, to four years and even five after the 1950’s. States 
relied heavily on local administration of state-regulated curricula and also relied on local 
property taxes to provide most of the financial support for schools. One unfortunate 
impact of this decentralization is the inequitable distribution of taxable property per stu- 
dent, a problem reduced in severity in recent years due to court decisions requiring many 
states to provide a fairer system. 

After World War II, enrollments continued to increase, and schools struggled to provide 
the needed buildings and staffs. During the 1960’s, schools faced demands to strengthen 
instruction in science and math to support national efforts to match Soviet technical and 
military threats. Beginning in the mid-1960’s, the desegregation of schools, and the provi- 
sion of improved educational opportunity for disadvantaged children, became dominant 
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themes. Federal influence grew with passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA) In 1965, and adoption In the 1970’s of a second historically Important Initiative 
requiring education of handicapped children. 

Beginning In the late 1 980’s and continuing Into the first years of the new century, the prin- 
cipal focus of education policy and reform was to Improve the educational attainment of all 
students, especially low-performing students. This became known as the “accountability 
movement,” and was led by state governors, corporate leaders, and educational reformers. 
Soon standards led to testing, and more testing, and still more testing - all In the name of 
accountability, or rather. Information about average student achievement on standardized 
tests In two or three content fields. The federal No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) resulted In 
federal mandates and directives regarding details of Instructional materials and methods of 
teaching reading, testing strategies for multiple sub-populations, and organizational Incen- 
tives and penalties that prior to the late 1990’s would have been deemed unthinkable federal 
Intervention, and are the focus of Intense political controversy even today. 

Even this Inadequate and all-too-brief survey reveals wave after wave of demographic and 
policy forces that led to significant changes In the public education system. Indeed, public 
education did change, perhaps slowly, but It did change. It Is changing today, under pres- 
sures from NCLB and major Initiatives In Individual states and some local districts. 

Without overstating the case. It Is fair to say that critics of public education miss the 
biggest point of all - one cannot separate the triumphant ascendancy of our great and sta- 
ble democracy and powerful economy from the public education system that has been 
attended for generations by 90 percent of all students. 

What hasn’t changed In schools? Even as public education systems adapted to these 
demands for change, their structure and bureaucracy remains a “given.” Today, the 
schooling “Industry” suffers from a serious case of hardening of the arteries. Schools are 
essentially command-and-control organizations run by administrators who once were 
teachers but were “promoted” Into administration. Teacher salaries within local districts 
vary only with years of teaching experience (growing older), and additional college cours- 
es taken (without regard to whether the courses have any relationship at all to teaching 
assignment or professional responsibility). Indeed, patterns of employment, compensation 
and Incentives In schools rarely have to do with new missions, new contexts, or Improved 
Institutional performance. 

One reason for this stability Is that most parents remain satisfied with their local schools. 
Facing no revolt among their core constituents, school leaders have been all to willing to 
encourage the belief that public schools, as currently structured and managed, are the 
only Institutional method of performing the public education mission. Demands for 
change In local school managements and bureaucracies are sometimes resisted as If any 
change In school structure or policy would represent a weakening of the entire public edu- 
cation system - when just the opposite Is probably true. 

Recent educational reforms have been focused on an Improbable Idea - that paying atten- 
tion to Internal classroom Instruction Is not only necessary but Is a sufficient strategy to 
achieve major Improvements In student performance. 



Large segments of the educational reform community have been focused for 20 years on 
this policy idea — impose standards from above, impose new tests a few times a year, 
publish the results — and forget about such critically important issues as out-of-school 
influences on kids, organizational constraints, workforce capacity, and the absence of 
performance incentives. Recently, educational policy leaders have begun to focus on prob- 
lems of capacity, such as lack of alignment between and among standards, tests, teacher 
preparation, and the “taught” curriculum - that is, what is actually taught by teachers once 
the classroom door is closed. 

Another encouraging trend is found in initiatives to create smaller schools. In large sec- 
ondary schools, it is almost impossible for teachers and other school personnel to know 
and work effectively with individual students and parents. Creation of smaller secondary 
schools in cities is promising. A few thousand public charter schools have been created, 
most authorized by appropriate public authorities. One idea worth encouraging is for 
cultural institutions to create public charter schools and to use their intellectual resources 
to strengthen curriculum and teaching. Through the development of these new, alternative 
schools, choice is enhanced for parents and students, but charter schools sometimes 
draw funding away from the remaining public schools. All too often, though, many new 
schools, especially charter schools, represent more a change in governance than new 
thinking about internal school organization and teaching-learning strategies. 

It is important to observe that the external politics of schools are quite different from the 
internal. Most changes in schools in the recent decades have been driven by the external 
politics of schools. The Congress passes new laws, presidents make speeches, court 
rulings push the schools to offer new programs and to achieve new equities, governors 
and mayors demand more accountability, and states adopt ever more detailed regulations. 
But since World War II, the internal political economy of schools has seen only one signifi- 
cant change - the advent of collective bargaining with unionized workforces. In important 
respects, the status-quo internal politics has functioned to resist reforms sought through 
external politics. 

Ends and Means of School Reform 

One looks at this situation and notices an absence of policy attention to what used to be 
called the purposes of education. Traditional statements of these purposes required 
schools to attend to the personal, social, emotional, physical and academic development 
of students - all of the above. Today, schools face policy influences that are leading to a 
narrowing of the curriculum and, therefore, a narrowing of the purposes of education. 
These consequences are important to discuss and to study as policy issues whether or not 
they are intended effects of policy. A more robust public dialogue about the ends and 
means of education reform is needed. 

There are many examples that could be cited of the narrowing of the schools’ purposes. One 
example is the decline of music, art, and health education in many schools. To the extent 
that children are learning about these subjects, much of the learning occurs outside of 
school through services purchased on the open market by middle class parents. 
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Here is how one leading corporate CEO, Michael Eskew of UPS, described In 2005 the 
traits that UPS wants and needs In Its future employees. Mr. Eskew says that UPS needs 
people who are:' 

• Trade literate - people who understand the basics of 21 st century trade and economics. 

• Sensitive to foreign cultures - people who are adaptable and are knowledgeable about 
and sensitive to other cultures. 

• Skilled In foreign languages - people who can read and write languages such as 
Mandarin. 

•Technologically savvy - people comfortable with using and developing modern 
technologies. 

• Skilled at managing complexity - people who can learn how to learn, a trait acquired 
through a liberal arts education. 

• Ethical - people with a firm foundation of ethics developed In schools and through 
families and communities. 

Even a casual glance at this list makes clear that students preparing for successful lives In 
the 21st century need to learn a lot more than just cognitive skills In a couple subject matter 
fields. It would be an enlightening “audit” to examine actual Instructional programs In 
schools In the context of the traits described by Michael Eskew as essential purposes of 
education. 



Another challenge to the “cognitive-skllls-are-what-lt’s-all-about” camp comes from New 
York Times’ Op-Ed columnist David Brooks. His November 13, 2005 column In the Times 
should be required reading. Brooks wrote that “...skills and knowledge - the stuff you can 
measure with tests - Is only the most superficial component of human capital. U.S. educa- 
tion reforms have generally failed because they try to Improve the skills of students with- 
out addressing the underlying components of human capital. These underlying compo- 
nents are hard to measure and uncomfortable to talk about, but they are at the foundation 
of everything that follows.” He describes these components as cultural capital, social capi- 
tal, moral capital, cognitive capital, and aspiratlonal capital. He goes on to say: 

“These programs (writing about No Child Left Behind) are not designed for the way people 
really are. The only things that work are local, human-to-human Immersions that trans- 
form the students down to their very beings. Extraordinary schools, which create Intense 
cultures of achievement, work. Extraordinary teachers, who Inspire students to transform 
their lives, work. The programs that work touch all the components of human capital.” 

Looking Ahead - New Directions 

As our society and economy change, schools will face continuous demands for Improved 
performance. It’s doubtful If schools, as they are currently organized and managed, are up 
to the task. Good people will work hard and achieve marginal Improvements, to be sure, 
but not the kinds of gains In productivity (needed outputs compared to Inputs) that 
American manufacturing experienced In the first three fourths of the 20th century and that 




have been observed the past 20 years in non-governmental service sectors in our econo- 
my. To have any realistic hope that schools can take a “great leap forward” in productivity, 
major reforms are needed in how our educational system is organized, how learning 
opportunities are offered, and how modern tools of technology are harnessed to modern- 
ize traditional school organizations. 

Stop for a moment and think about how little attention is being given today even to common 
sense reforms that are largely being ignored by our unthinking acceptance of the frag- 
mented and uncoordinated ways that our educational system has been structured. To 
break down this tunnel vision and short-sightedness, we need courageous and bold 
proposals of where we need our educational system to be 25 years from now. We need 
public and professional debate about the big picture, not just the tactical measurement 
obsessions of today. 




To provoke such debate, I offer below a short list of ten such needed “systemic” reforms. 

Some may scoff and say it can’t be done, but none of these is more bold or challenging 

than many reforms adopted successfully by schools in the 20th century. 

1 . Break down institutional, policy and attitudinal barriers that divide “preschool” from 
“school.” Create new child development programs beginning at age three with pur- 
poseful cognitive content, with seamless continuity from age three through age eight. 
This is a large institutional cooperation and collaboration issue and should not require 
large new resources. A major national foundation could map this initiative for the 
nation. 

2 . Similarly, break down institutional, policy and attitudinal barriers that divide “high 
school” from “postsecondary,” creating college level tor-credit courses starting in 
10th grade, allowing students to learn and grow at their own pace, with seamless 
transitions bridging grades 10 through 16. Recent proposals focused on “K-16” 
reforms are well-designed but may be too timid considering the deeply embedded 
institutional fragmentation that must be overcome. This is essentially an issue of insti- 
tutional collaboration, but the issue needs to be “taken up a notch,” to paraphrase a 
famous TV chef. Foundations again could fund projects to “map” this kind of reform. 

3 . Create and support teams to design entire educational programs organized around the 
fundamental idea that all children are different and grow and develop at their own 
individual pace. Modern technologies can be huge enablers of individualization, but 
our thinking lags behind these capabilities. This initiative will require bold thinkers and 
is the sort of issue that a coalition of national foundations should undertake. 

4 . Engage cultural, scientific and civic organizations to establish and run model schools 
reflecting their expertise and resources. These schools should be publicly regulated as 
to desired outcomes and legal rights of children. 

5 . Abolish every law and regulation (except court decisions regarding racial segregation) 
requiring pupils to attend specific schools in a state, and open all public schools in a 
state to open enrollment, with random selection if applicants outnumber available 
seats. 
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6 . Reduce deeply ingrained professional and regulatory barriers keeping parents out of 
schools. Provide financial Incentives to reward schools that welcome parents to 
become engaged as partners with teachers, promoting academic growth of students, 
especially between ages three and 12. 

7 . Invest In new models of how to organize the time of students and teachers, providing 
learning opportunities that utilize 250 or even 300 days per year. New “curricula” are 
needed for what students should study and learn In summers and during other 
extended vacation periods. The National Science Foundation can lead this Initiative 
using Its traditional grant making functions, developing both “high-tech” and “low- 
tech” programs that states and local districts could adopt and adapt. 

8. Invest modest public funds to create Initial markets to stimulate substantial private- 
sector Investments to create online curricula In all subject areas for students age 
three through 22, and tor lifelong learning. Infiltrate with educational content the 
video games and IPods that consume so much of the lives of today’s students. Use 
“RFP’s” to attract “bidders” to earn “good housekeeping seals” for learning Initiatives. 

9 . Develop radically Improved human capital management systems for teachers, princi- 
pals and other key educators, so that the now-separately conceptualized and adminis- 
tered elements - pre-service training, recruitment, employment. Induction, deploy- 
ment, professional development, evaluation and compensation - are strategically 
aligned to support the attainment of the teaching and learning goals of the system. 

The strategic management of human capital In schools means structuring the entire 
organization and Its Instructional systems, cost structures, and operations to provide 
the people and related knowledge, skills and capacities required to create and run 
successful schools. 

10 . Create a modern educational research-and-development system Instead of the frag- 
mented R&D activities In education today, so that national resources scaled to the 
task are allocated to solve educational problems and bring learning Into the 21st cen- 
tury. American Ingenuity and determination run deeply through R&D In other sectors 
such as agriculture and health, but sadly not In education. America needs an educa- 
tional version of The National Institutes of Flealth (NIFI); proposals to create such an 
enterprise have been advanced by the National Academies of Sciences but fell prey 
Immediately to lack of political leadership at the Federal level. America spends more 
than $500 billion each year on Its schools; an annual commitment of even one-half of 
one percent of that would be a good start. After all, education R&D Is the historic core 
federal role In education. This Initiative should be housed In a relatively autonomous 
federal agency similar to NIFI and not within the U.S. Department of Education. 

To create and launch many of these Initiatives, the first step In advancing any of them Is to 
get a core group of leaders to decide that they are Important and that they will commit 
themselves to making something happen. Frequently this will require that an entirely new 
organization, or coalition, be established, to do the groundwork, chart the course, develop 
realistic plans regarding substance and financial support, and obtain outstanding staff 
leadership. Non-governmental financial support from corporations and foundations Is 
usually essential at these early stages. 



Assembling the network, or coalition, is critically important. All too many education reforms 
founder because they are launched by groups in one or another of the many “silos” in the 
education policy landscape. Getting groups across the “silos” to communicate and cooper- 
ate is not easy. Many say it can’t be done. While it isn’t done often, it can be done, and is 
absolutely essential to creating the possibility that a significant new initiative can have the 
time, space, and support needed to grow to self-sustaining scale. 

One example of how this process can work is the National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards (NBPTS), of which Governor Jim Hunt of North Carolina was founding chair 
and I was founding president. When the NBPTS was founded in 1987, leaders from many 
disparate groups and “silos” were brought together: teacher unions, academic organiza- 
tions, governors, corporate CEO’s, university presidents, educational researchers, school 
principals, local and state school board members - and last but definitely not least - 
teachers. In fact, a majority of the 63 members of the NBPTS board of directors were reg- 
ular classroom teachers. Their “wisdom of practice,” as Stanford’s Lee Shulman called it, 
was the critical source of guidance needed to enable NBPTS to manage successfully the 
invention and establishment of National Board Certification, including its substance, 
administrative systems, financial support, and politics. When NBPTS was founded, the 
skeptics and cynics said it couldn’t be done. They were wrong then. Initiatives like NBPTS 
can work again and again with the right combination of ideas, leadership, collaboration, 
and support. 

Organizations and Technology 

An absolutely essential need is to adopt and infuse technology into the entire enterprise - 
not only into the existing instructional program but also into the very heart of the organi- 
zation itself - how local schools and districts are organized, and how schools relate to 
parents and taxpayers. In short, we need a hard look at how schools can use technology 
to revitalize the most basic processes of schools as organizations - how they organize to 
deliver goods and services. Defenders of public education need to recognize that major 
technological innovations for “high-touch, low-tech” school must be encouraged and sup- 
ported. One example among many exciting new developments already available to schools 
is new wireless handheld devices that permit real-time but unobtrusive assessment of stu- 
dent progress by primary-grade teachers, with results instantly available to the teacher 
and the student. Assessment and analysis of actual day-to-day student performance offers 
an alternative approach to late-20th century reliance on centrally designed, once-a-year, 
“accountability” testing, the results of which sometimes takes months to filter back to the 
teacher, student and parent and thus have little or no influence on the teaching-learning 
interaction in the classroom. 



New sources and forms of “supply” - teaching/learning opportunities - are beginning to 
be offered in the marketplace, frequently over the Internet, and more directly accessible to 
“demand” - parents and students and teachers. This is already happening in a major way 
through parental purchase of supplementary learning opportunities - computer games, 
summer camps, violin lessons, community-led athletics, travel, and countless other ways. 
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Let’s think for a moment about these two issues - organizational change, and technology, 
and how they operate outside the schools. In the U.S. economy, there has been a brutal 
re-examlnatlon, firm by firm, of everything firms do and how they are organized to do 
them. The market forces this: profits decline; customers shift to new preferences; and 
competitors offer new technologies with both Improved services and lower costs. Similar 
market or political forces have swept across sectors such as higher education, health care, 
transportation, telecommunications, and blo-medical research, causing major changes In 
the structure and Internal operating functions of Institutions. This simply has not hap- 
pened with the schools - despite similarly significant changes In the social and policy 
environment In which schools operate. 

Significant productivity Increases are difficult, perhaps Impossible, to achieve In today’s 
schools. Yes, new revenues are provided regularly through state-local finance systems, 
reflecting the Influence of pro-education governors and pro-funding education lobbies. But 
the new revenues tend to be allocated first to salaries and. Importantly, employee health and 
retirement benefits. Expenditures thus Increase, but program Improvements are not 
achieved. This Inability of the schools as organizations to allocate Increases In revenue to 
Improvements In effectiveness and efficiency undermines their prospects for long-term sus- 
tainability, especially given constant Innovations In technology for learning outside schools. 

Modern organizations survive by learning to adapt, not just do business as usual. They 
harness technology to create power, not just control It. They utilize technology to broad- 
en, not restrict, leadership, and to promote a shared, not Imposed, vision. They encourage 
Individuality, rather than emphasizing conformity. They use technology to distribute 
authority, not to restrict and consolidate It. They promote collaboration among colleagues, 
not Isolated Individual performance. Modern organizations recognize that productivity 
doesn’t come from top-down directives but from the collective performance of the people 
doing the work. They trust professional employees - not treat them like early 20th century 
factory workers. And last but not least, they listen carefully to customers and clients. 

By these criteria, schools today are not organized to thrive Indefinitely In their current 
form. They exhibit few of the characteristics desired In modern and adapting organiza- 
tions. They are organized to control professional workers, not trust them to make good 
decisions. They are not adopting technology at an acceptable rate. Their students know 
more about technology than many of their employees. While schools may not be In 
Imminent danger of collapse In the next few years, their mission Is being eroded, and 
their potential to Influence young people Is being diminished. In the long run, perhaps 
measured as one or two decades, they will have difficulty sustaining their current position 
In the marketplaces they occupy. 

Leadership For New Initiatives 

To accelerate adaptability and reforms In our schools, bold and farsighted leadership Is 
needed from the corporate community, from national foundations capable of shaping 
national agendas, from educational leaders, and from governors and the White House. 

New reform coalitions have to be developed through networks of Individuals and Institu- 
tions that are neither far left nor far right, neither dug-ln defenders of the status quo nor 



advocates seeking the complete privatization of public education. A dispassionate but 
more imaginative public policy discourse is needed about how markets can contribute to 
improved student learning while at the same time offering acceptable solutions on both 
social equity and choice criteria. Yes, I say both equity and choice, for these are two 
inseparable values, each deeply cherished by Americans for centuries. 

Fresh thinking is needed. Boldness is needed. New goals are needed. New coalitions are 
needed. Risk-takers are needed. Private foundations, a critically important source of 
innovations, must think more creatively about how their grants could stimulate bolder 
educational reforms. More of the same will yield more of the same. Reforms that have a 
chance to prevail are likely to emerge not from the far left or the far right, but rather from 
what I would call the moderate-center of American politics, and the politics of education. 
We must hope that these reforms open new pathways for enhanced choice for students 
and teachers, yield advances in productivity and learning achieved through organizational 
innovation and new uses of technology, and thus provide an improved quality of education 
for the private benefit of students and the public benefit of society. 



Endnote 

1 . Address by Michael L. Eskew, Chairman and CEO, UPS, at States Institute on International 
Education in the Schools, Washington D. C., December 7, 2005. 
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CHAPTER 19 

The Meek Shall Inherit the Public Schools: Who 
Will Be Left Behind in the Learning Economy? 

Chad Wick 

Travel with me, if you will, Into the public education system of 2025. When we arrive, we 
find no schools and no school days. No textbooks, lesson plans or grades. Even no teachers 
and no students. 

Have we arrived at a future where public education has disappeared? Not at all. We’ve come 
to a place where education has changed so radically that we recognize almost nothing about 
It - a system where learning Is dispersed throughout all kinds of places and activities, where 
people of all ages learn together, and where learning Is Individualized and dynamic. 

In this view of the future, a wholly new system of learning has arisen In response to trends 
we see at work In the world today. School Is no longer defined by place and time, and 
education Is no longer a one-dimenslonal transfer of knowledge from teacher to student. 
Instead, children and adults are guided through a constellation of learning experiences Intri- 
cately shaped to their Individual abilities and Interests by a diverse team of content experts, 
learning coaches, cognitive specialists, professional mentors and other master learners. 

Rather than the Industrial-era model of Institutions manufacturing graduates whose diplo- 
mas signal that they are prepared to be productive workers, the future education system 
might more closely resemble a brokerage firm or clearinghouse. It could function as a 
brokerage In that families would rely on Its learning experts to help them choose among a 
huge array of commercial and nonprofit as well as public providers of education services. 

It might be a clearinghouse or community center for a host of services that answer 
children’s physical and emotional needs as well as their academic ones. Or It could take a 
shape that Is so far outside current models for the delivery of service that It Is beyond our 
Imagining. For example, just 50 years ago we had the first televisions - who at that time 
could have Imagined what a video IPod® would look like? 

This forecast of a completely new paradigm for public education Is far from a certainty. 

But I am convinced that nothing less will suffice to meet the challenges presented by a 
world where perhaps the only boundaries are geographical. 

A Map of the Future 

My call for a radically different approach to education Is based on more than Idle speculation. 
Many of us at KnowledgeWorks Foundation recently have engaged In a kind of Intellectual 
time travel - a lengthy exploration Into how our world Is changing. We collaborated with 
Institute for the Future (IFTF), a Palo Alto, California-based think tank specializing In 
Identifying and Interpreting the trends shaping our future for many of the world’s largest 
companies to produce a forecast for public education In the next decade. 




The resulting “Map of Future Forces Affecting Education” for 2006-2016 is a comprehen- 
sive and startling look at what learning may look like, just in the next decade. (The map is 
available online at www.kwfdn.org/map.) In a larger sense it is in some respects a sober- 
ing picture - no one welcomes a future where daily life is uncertain and volatile, where 
even those in developed economies suffer chronic illness, where megacities sprawl and 
extreme climate events threaten land, infrastructure, and lives. 

But the forecast is not relentlessly grim. Nor is it hopeless. We see extraordinary possibili- 
ties from a new connectedness arising out of the technology that so easily links humans 
across the globe, and we expect a growing awareness of the common good to shape our 
interactions. In an environment where information tailored to our needs can reach us 
wherever we are, the possibilities for education will expand in ways none of us could have 
predicted even a few years ago. 

The challenge for educators and education activists inherent in this forecast is the need to 
learn about the trends shaping our world and respond in ways that move beyond the tinker- 
ing and patching that has marked so much of education reform in recent years. We must 
ourselves become forces shaping the future if we are to preserve the values of public edu- 
cation and ensure that the benefits and opportunities in this new world are distributed fairly. 

It is a challenge we at KnowledgeWorks Foundation are taking on. Because our work 
focuses mostly on the urban poor, we find ourselves grappling specifically with the 
difficult questions of how the future will arrive in disadvantaged neighborhoods. While it 
is easy to imagine many students and families flourishing in a learning economy rich with 
educational opportunities, we worry that those opportunities will not be available to 
children whose families are not prepared to play the role of informed and motivated 
education consumers. 

We believe bold and courageous thinking is necessary to ensure that these children - the 
“meek,” if you will - do not inherit an antiquated and insufficient public school system. As 
Nobel prize winning physicist Kenneth Wilson says, this system can make the necessary 
changes “only if it stops trying to hold together a collapsing intellectual foundation and 
opens itself to a new paradigm — a system wide conceptual revolution that allows people 
to understand the new meaning of education itself.”^ 

Three Key Trends 

Before we can explore the future of the public education system, we must understand the 
context in which it will operate. Institute for the Future, which completed a careful and 
detailed analysis of current trends and where they are taking us, has helped us create a 
plausible forecast for the next decade. 

Within that forecast, we’ve identified three changes that will be critical to the future of 
education. While literally dozens of factors will come to bear on how we teach the next 
generations, we believe these are among the most powerful. 




ill 
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A Learning Economy 

One of the most significant changes facing teaching is that we are moving from a time 
when monolithic institutions delivered education in a “father knows best” manner to one 
where consumers seek out the information, skills, and experiences they need. We are call- 
ing this new commodity-based approach to education a learning economy. 

Perhaps the best way to understand this change Is to think of what happened to banks In 
recent decades. Not so long ago, bank customers conducted their business at neighborhood 
branches, and access to their money was restricted to banking hours. As ATMs and, later, 
online banking became available, customers were able to get cash, make deposits, and con- 
duct other banking transactions when and where they wanted - and everything from the 
nearest gas station to hospitals and amusement parks became venues tor banking. 

In the same way, education Is becoming a commodity Increasingly shaped by consumer 
demands and delivered by many different providers. We see this In the growth In popularity 
of such things as tutoring services, teaching toys and computer games, braln-enhancing 
supplements and foods, and even educational vacations. 

What’s more, advances In technology are breaking the traditional boundaries of time and 
place - making learning possible anytime and anywhere. The freedom we have gained 
from our desks through the use of cell phones, IPods®, PDAs, and other devices Is just 
the beginning of this evolution. Eventually, even our physical environments will become 
learning tools, thanks to wireless connections, portable communications devices, global 
Information systems, and applications that literally embed Information Into places and 
objects. For Instance, students will be able to walk along a neighborhood street and learn, 
perhaps wearing glasses that flash messages about the architecture of each building or 
listening through a headset to an oral history of the neighborhood cued by the route the 
student follows. 

Digital games also are reshaping learning. World-bullding and role-playing games like The 
Sims and World of Warcraft or cell phone games like GoGame, where players receive scav- 
enger-hunt assignments on their phones, require teamwork, critical thinking, and problem 
solving. Serious games, those Intended not only to entertain but also to educate, are 
engaging learners In new ways, creating new opportunities and strategies for teaching. 
Second Life, the Internet-based virtual world, has already found Its way Into Innovative 
learning environments. 

Another factor creating this learning economy Is the move toward personalization. People 
are rejecting mass-produced Items and Instead are active In creating their own worlds, 
whether through do-lt-yourself home Improvement, music downloads to create custom 
play lists, or entrepreneurship that allows them to be self-employed. 

The specialized products and services created by this demand can be marketed Inexpen- 
sively online, so retailers offer seemingly Infinite Inventory, splitting the mainstream market 
Into Innumerable different niches. 

The demand for personalization will affect public schools as well. Parents who have 
learned to network and mobilize resources tor other purposes will apply the same tech- 



niques to seek the best education for their chiidren. As we see today with the trend toward 
charter schoois, home schooiing, and oniine iearning, parents wiii be more and more wiii- 
ing to construct their own education aiternatives. Each student may navigate a custom 
education system, perhaps attending severai different private and pubiic “iearning houses” 
rather than going to a singie schooi buiiding. 

With consumers piacing more and more vaiue on education and the means to deiiver that 
education expanding rapidiy, the iearning economy is robust and wideiy distributed. 
Education is breaking free of the traditionai concepts of time and piace, as weii as the 
physicai iimitations of ciassrooms. 

In short, schoois no ionger have a monopoiy on organizing the process of iearning. 

Democratization of Learning 

Our forecast aiso shows a set of strong trends that are creating movement toward democ- 
ratization - of knowiedge, of iearning, and of the toois for creativity. One of the trends 
pointing in this direction is the emergence of grassroots economics, a “bottom-up” way of 
doing business. Whether it is the popuiar website YouTube aiiowing viewers essentiaiiy to 
create their own broadcasting networks or the free Linux computer operating system buiit 
by deveiopers around the worid, a trend toward shared resources is reviving the power of 
coiiaboration. 

This trend is ampiified by the ever-more-powerfui technoiogies of connection. 

Information is easiiy shared around the giobe, which means that anyone with a computer 
can create a movie or a music aibum or even software. It also means that educational 
material - including whole courses - is available online. Anyone can be a student and any- 
one can be a teacher. 

As learners and educators increasingly experiment with sharing resources and new con- 
tent providers emerge, teachers likely will take on new roles. The classroom teacher’s job 
likely will become “unbundled” to include an assortment of people who support learning, 
such as content experts, learning coaches, classroom coordinators, cognitive specialists, 
resource managers, and community liaisons. 

Teachers’ roles will also change because the Industrial Age approach of transmitting 
knowledge will give way to methods that emphasize learning through experience. Instead 
of an instructor in front of the class handing down information, teachers will function 
more like master learners, extending the trend that already sees teachers moving from the 
“sage on a stage” model to the “guide on the side.” 

This explosion of roles will attract a broader range of people into the learning profession, 
creating alternative career paths that may prevent teacher burnout and dissatisfaction. At 
the same time, learning will become more visible as students and teachers move outside 
the classroom, bringing greater respect and status to the profession. 

We see the democratization of learning leading in some cities to the development of an 
urban learning commons where citizens treat their learning resources as a shared, critical 
resource that should be managed collectively. Everyone would have access, but, with col- 
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lective management, there would be enough for everyone. A city or society with this 
approach would treat learning as an essential component of Innovation and would main- 
tain and resource It accordingly. 

These two major developments - the transition to a learning economy and the democrati- 
zation of learning - together point toward a completely new education system. Classrooms 
and school days would be replaced by anytime, anyplace learning. Lesson plans and 
grades would give way to Individualized learning schemes and flexible forms of assess- 
ment. Teachers and students would be transformed Into a community of learners. 

But this view of the future leaves unanswered some fundamental questions about whether 
education will serve the whole universe of learners. What’s more. It does not take Into 
account a third category of change forecast by our map of the future - changes that many 
will find difficult to consider. 

Volatile Times 

Our world Is becoming an uncertain place, with our security, safety and sustainability 
threatened by extreme weather events, terrorism, political and economic upheaval, dwin- 
dling natural resources. Impending pandemic Illness, and social discord. The military uses 
an acronym to describe this chaotic condition: volatile, uncertain, complex, and ambigu- 
ous, or VUCA. 

Evidence of a VUCA world Isn’t hard to find. Health problems are Increasing, with chronic 
conditions such as obesity and diabetes on the rise. Increases In extreme weather, the 
possibility of pandemic Illness such as avian flu, and pollution also threaten healthy life, 
especially for those living In dense urban centers - and more than half the world’s popula- 
tion will live In cities before the end of this decade. 

Stability also Is threatened as the gap between rich and poor households grows, polarizing 
communities on Issues of work, education, and urban development. 

The shared social narrative that connected people In the past Is dissolving as established 
Institutions are replaced by new kinds of social groups. People connect with others with 
shared Interests and values through Interactive media such as blogs (online journals) and 
wikis (web pages that anyone can edit and change, such as Wikipedia), creating subcul- 
tures of like-minded Individuals - a process that can be positive but also can create rigid 
belief systems and Increase the divide between groups. 

Social conventions also are evolving as multiracial, multigeneratlonal, same sex, adoptive, 
and other kinds of households come together. One result of this social upheaval can be a 
strongly opinionated and segmented society, with more people holding fundamentalist 
views about complex problems. 

These troubling developments signal new challenges for schools. More than ever, children 
will bring myriad mental, emotional, and health needs with them Into the classroom. 
Schools may operate In changed circumstances, whether It be within gated communities 
or the confines of a public health quarantine. Educators may find themselves as arbiters In 
the struggles over social norms or caught between polarized segments of the population. 




If further impetus for change in the education system is needed, the prospect of a VUCA 
worid sureiy is more than sufficient to compei even the most reticent to re-examine their 
ideas of pubiic schoois. 

Preserving the Core 

In their book Built to Last: Successful Habits of Visionary Companies, James Coiiins and Jerry 
Porras discuss the yin and yang requirements for successfuiiy meeting the future: pre- 
serving the core and stimuiating progress.^ Our study of the forces shaping the coming 
decade has persuaded me that this modei is a good one. Whiie I am convinced that we 
must be wiiiing to overturn aimost everything we have known as the pubiic education 
system if this country is to meet the giobai chaiienges, I am steadfast in the beiief that 
we aiso must preserve its core. 

Pubiic education was founded on a set of high ideais about advancing the pubiic good, 
and I beiieve the ideais advanced by Thomas Jefferson and Horace Mann wiii be as vitai 
to our future as they have been to our past. I’m not alone in that belief, either. While the 
reality of public education has in many cases fallen short of the original vision, a 2006 
national poll from the Center on Education Policy shows that the public still supports its 
core mission. The most commonly cited reason that public schools remain important was 
“to give all children a chance to get ahead and level the playing field.” 

Simply put, our education system must continue to provide an opportunity to learn that is 
free to all - to act as an equalizer in our society. 

Another ideal that should be preserved is providing the experience of diversity that can 
enrich and expand us. If we give up such experiences, we will have squandered opportuni- 
ties to understand each other across the divides of social class, race, and national origin. 
As a country and as individuals, we will have become smaller. 

Public schools also have an important role to play in socializing the next generation for the 
common good. While we must take care to value and respect the full spectrum of diversity, 
as a society we also must share some common understanding of our principles, expecta- 
tions, and goals. Schools can and should be the place where the social contract comes 
alive. 

Further, despite the benefits of virtual experiences, there still seems to be a need for a 
physical space that serves as a locus of community services and activities, provides a safe 
place for children, and defines and strengthens a neighborhood identity. 




Shadows 

The scenarios we’ve glimpsed in our travels into the future shine with possibilities, but 
also are marked by areas of shadow. It is important to pause for a moment and peer into 
those shadows - to ask ourselves how children without the means and wherewithal to find 
their way in the learning economy are doing in this brave new world. 

The learning economy presents many more choices for where and how students get 
meaningful learning experiences. The downside of this also seems clear. As we move 
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through the next decade, parents with the resources and backgrounds to be adept at 
pursuing education options will become more assertive about seeking out the best 
experiences for their children - and if they follow trends established In recent decades, 
many of them will choose options other than public schools. 

With a greater number of more enticing options to choose from In the future, even more 
families can be expected to move away from public schools. Who will be left? Students 
from the poorest families, those who can’t provide such basics as transportation to 
suburban schools or a computer at home. Those from families unaccustomed to navigating 
bureaucracies to obtain scholarships or vouchers, much less tailoring an education from 
many disparate sources. Those for whom language Is a barrier, and those whose dreams 
have been deflated by generations of stunted opportunity. 

In short, the meek. 

The children who are left to scrabble after educational scraps will suffer disproportionately 
In this scenario. We have gone much too far down this road already, with a two-tiered 
system of schools that widens the gaps In performance and possibility between the poor 
and the affluent. 

In extreme urban areas, the challenges of VUCA communities play out against a backdrop 
of poverty and pollution, making It even more difficult for students and their families to 
cope with uncertainty and upheaval. 

Will the benefits of anytime, anyplace learning be available to underprivileged students? 
While In some ways the digital divide Is narrowing as technology becomes more afford- 
able - for example, cell phones are becoming a platform for Internet access - poor 
schools generally have the least and the oldest technology and teachers often lack the 
training to make full use of the resources they do have. Without the equipment and expertise 
to take advantage of the media-rich learning environment around them, poor students will 
trail behind In their Interest In and the ability to use technology. In the critical-thinking and 
decislon-making skills best developed by new applications, and In exposure to cutting- 
edge discoveries and Information. 

Personalized education has the potential to be of enormous benefit to all students If It Is 
accurately tailored to each child’s real abilities and needs, but here again students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds will be at risk. The ongoing controversies over the fairness 
of IQ tests and other evaluative tools attest to the fact that some standard curricula and 
standardized testing are so remote from the experiences of poor urban kids as to be 
completely Irrelevant. Personalized education based on faulty evaluations could perpetuate 
bias or compromise potential. 

Will educators who embrace the new roles teach In our poor urban schools? Will Inner-city 
students profit from the expertise of these specialized teaching functions? If today’s trends 
continue, the answer very likely Is no. Teacher attrition In poor schools Is 50 percent higher 
than In wealthier areas, with some 20 percent of teachers leaving high poverty schools 
every year. And while the federal No Child Left Behind Act alms to ensure that all schools 
have highly qualified teachers for core academic classes, no state had achieved that mark 




by the end of the 2005-06 school year and states were required to formulate new plans to 
ensure that all classrooms had a highly qualified teacher and that those teachers are even- 
ly divided between poor and rich schools. 

Our map of the future shows a world where interests and opinions are fragmenting, and 
where it is economically feasible to satisfy the personal needs and desires of niche mar- 
kets. Can a market operating according to these principles be counted upon to provide 
what our students need? 

Will voters in this future still see education and learning as public goods, engines of 
opportunity, to be provided for all children? Or will the century-old compact on universal 
public education finally shatter? It is all too easy to envision a state where the function of 
“sorting” students, which the schools are only now and with difficulty discarding, goes 
underground, and students’ futures are once again largely determined by family wealth. 

Distributing the Future 

In a much-quoted comment, science fiction writer William Gibson has proclaimed, “The 
future is here. It’s just not widely distributed yet.”^ If those of us in education accept the 
challenge of making sure the benefits of a relevant and strenuous education are evenly 
distributed in the future, what are we to do? 

We need to figure out a few places to start making decisions and taking actions now if we 
are to succeed. We might begin by addressing some of the most pressing issues identified 
by our forecast. First, the public learning system needs to adopt, teach and assess a new 
definition of skills. The map tells us that key skills for thriving in a VUCA world include 
readiness, resilience, adaptability, and networking. Simulation is one approach for teaching 
these skills, but it is time now for public schools not only to create and use simulations, 
but also to develop teaching methods that exploit the value and attraction of networking 
both virtually and in person. 

Another way to redefine the skills needed by all students is to embrace the “21 st century 
skills” advocated most effectively by the Partnership for 21st Century Skills. The Partnership 
offers a skill set that includes: core subjects, 21 st century content, learning and thinking skills. 
Information and Communication Technology (ICT) literacy, and life skills.'' 

Some solutions seem both obvious and concrete, such as providing inexpensive technology 
to those who can’t afford it, perhaps through innovative approaches like the $100 laptop, a 
flexible, durable, energy-efficient computer being developed for the world’s poorest children 
as part of the One Laptop per Child initiative. Supporting the development and distribution 
of such technology could help bridge the digital divide and revolutionize learning worldwide. 
Moreover, the public learning system must embrace “immersive media” and technologies 
of cooperation in order to engage Gen Z students, parents and teachers. 

But technology isn’t the only answer. We must also look at ways to restructure public 
schools, the teaching profession, and our communities. 

We must position schools better to help urban and poor families prepare for chaotic 
times. The national community learning center movement encourages public schools 
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across the country to become the modern-day equivalent of the village green. By Including 
such things as health clinics, gymnasiums, and evening courses for adults, these schools 
are able to provide the whole spectrum of education and health services that disadvan- 
taged students and families need In VUCA times. Every school must consider taking this 
whole-child - and whole-family - approach. 

In answer to the public’s call for more personalized education, we must expand efforts to 
create more Intimate and adaptable structures for our schools. School buildings them- 
selves will change, with facilities designed so that they can be easily reconfigured, able to 
morph In form and function to support diverse services. And teachers can and must be 
allowed to personalize Instruction while also ensuring that students meet the standards 
defined around the new skills. 

Efforts such as the small schools movement, where large anonymous high schools are 
divided Into more personal schools, are already reforming schools Into more responsive 
and flexible systems. Small schools are also pioneering the pedagogy to personalize 
Instruction In the standards-based system of today. 

As schools break out of traditional structures, new funding streams must be developed 
that do not rely on local districts and resident students. 

We must find ways to ensure all students access to the full array of opportunities that are 
part of the new learning economy. For students whose families are not well equipped to 
navigate the complicated terrain of this new environment, we should provide guidance and 
assistance from other sources. 

We must also support teachers and school leaders In this time of transition. Teachers’ 
unions and school administrators will have to find new ways to work together as teachers’ 
roles diversify and old structures no longer apply. Attention must be paid to developing 
meaningful long-term career paths that retain talented teachers; quality of life, salary 
differences, and other Issues that discourage teachers from working In high poverty 
schools also must be addressed. 

But far more Important than any specific solution Is the need to stimulate meaningful “out 
of the box” dialogue that can lead to real change. We must engage outside catalysts for 
change, recognizing that education Is shaped by external forces. Educators cannot allow 
such discussions to be derailed by a resistance to outside Input or by arguments over 
Internal details. 

We at KnowledgeWorks Foundation are offering as a tool to spark such discussion the 
“Map of Future Forces Affecting Education” that we produced with IFTF. Because the map 
distills and synthesizes the wider body of knowledge In a way that Is new - and extremely 
provocative - It Is a useful starting point for all of us Involved In Improving education to 
question our assumptions and stimulate new thinking. We have created an online forum 
for dialogue as a way to facilitate these Important exchanges. 

Movements toward change cannot be undertaken In Isolation. Communities must come 
together to effect the large-scale changes that will be needed, bringing together business, 
government, educators, nonprofit and cultural organizations, faith-based groups, social 




services, and families. We must form coalitions to advocate for children’s developmental, 
social, emotional, and academic needs. 

It is time for educators and all others concerned about the future to start thinking about 
public education in a new way. We must work together proactively to imagine and create a 
system of public education that takes advantage of the opportunities presented by the 
changing world, while adhering to the underlying values that still matter. In this new 
world, we will need to “learn by doing.” As we’ve seen, maybe the school will become a 
haven amidst disorder or a zone of health in a pandemic. Perhaps public schools and 
teachers will be one of many sources tor education content, and will turn their attention to 
guidance and other activities to protect the most vulnerable students. Instead of computer 
games competing for students’ attention, perhaps new games will teach students through 
simulation and problem-solving. 

In the end, we must worry less about saving the public school as an institution, and more 
about harnessing the forces that are changing the world to take the education of our 
children to a whole new level. 

The new form of public education must keep the needs of poor urban students - the meek 
- at the center of its creative vision. 
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Together We Can 

Bob Wehling 

Let me begin by stating how gratefui I am to aii of the wonderfui peopie who have herein 
contributed their thoughts on truiy improving education opportunities for aii chiidren in 
the United States. I wanted to get aii of these different perspectives because of my deep 
beiief that we need a many faceted totai system improvement or change, not just another 
piecemeai effort. 

Accordingiy, each participant was asked to address what we must do as a nation to ensure 
that every American chiid has equai access to a high-quaiity, worid-ciass educationai 
opportunity. Participants were chosen from across numerous fieids and varied areas of 
expertise in order to present a comprehensive and varied coiiection of personai and 
professionai visions for the 21 st century American pubiic schooi system. 

The end resuit is a diverse set of possibie soiutions that we hope wiii serve to inform, 
educate, and motivate readers. For exampie, we were provided with successfui tempiates 
for sustainabie educationai improvements through Ackerman’s experience as 
Superintendent of San Francisco Unified Schooi District and Sexton & Adams’ chapter 
which detaiied the impressive work of the Prichard Committee. We have been motivated 
to reconsider our roies, from Futreii’s chaiienge to each of us to take responsibiiity for 
transforming our educationai system to Flornbeck’s identification of poiiticai wiii as the 
important missing ingredient in sustainabie improvements and urgent caii for us to find 
common ground. Jim Keiiy reminded us of the importance of fresh thinking, boidness, 
and risk-taking in order to move us forward. Flowey & Zimpher reinforced the notion of 
mutuai mission and shared accountabiiity whiie caiiing for deep structurai changes to our 
current P-16 system. Both Tom Carroii and Barb Keiiey focused on teaching in the 21st 
century and the important roie of teacher quaiity. Keiiey ied us through the intertwined 
components of teacher recruitment, preparation, induction, retention, and distribution, 
whiie Carroii caiied for an entireiy new schooi staffing modei and detaiied what teachers 
wouid need to be successfui in this new system. Siegei iaid out her personai vision for 
American pubiic education as one in which every chiid has the opportunity to become an 
active, successfui iifeiong iearner for the 21st century. Paiacios described what an experi- 
enced eariy chiidhood educator sees as the necessary foci of pubiic education as detaiied 
through her own experience and practicai exampies, just as both Dick Riiey’s chapter and 
Jim Flunt’s chapter reiied on their first hand experiences in nationai poiiticai arenas. Both 
Riiey and Flunt caii for shifting education to a nationai priority and deveioping a new 
nationai consensus as the mechanisms for creating a stronger and more dynamic 
American education system. Both Ravitch and I detaiied the necessity of a nationai 
curricuium as the oniy reaiistic soiution to the myriad of probiems that currentiy face our 
country’s schoois, whiie Linda Dariing-Flammond urges us to consider an entireiy new 
paradigm for nationai education poiicy. Simiiariy, Schneider and Zigier caiied for a nationai 
system of training for educationai ieaders in our schoois, whiie Wise’s chapter focused on 
the importance of nationai teaching standards. Rust used his experience as a ieader in 
American business to discuss the connection between education and economy whiie iden- 
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tifying education as the number one economic problem facing our country. Seidel also 
discussed the Importance of education and the economy as he called for Improvements to 
our Information and accountability systems as the necessary drivers of education reform. 
Finally, Wick’s chapter focused us on the future forces that will soon Impact the educational 
landscape and challenged us to consider new models for education, teaching, learning, 
and policymaking. 

We must, as our authors have said, build stronger grass-root groups In every city and 
town supporting quality education for all. We must strengthen the relationship between 
every university and Its surrounding K-12 systems. We must continue to Improve teacher 
education, training, mentoring, support, compensation, and on-goIng professional devel- 
opment. We must cease hoping that 50 states and 16,000 school districts will all wake 
up one morning and agree to put In place and sustain a world class education opportunity 
for each child. With the help of experts In each field we must move toward national 
standards, a national curricula framework, a national assessment system, and a base level 
national funding system passed through the states to local communities which provides 
for a great, world class education opportunity for all children. 

Our vision for a high-quality, world-class system of American public education: 

• All children, from day one of kindergarten would be encouraged to develop a love of 
learning. They would clearly understand what was expected of them and would look 
at the teacher as a trusted counselor, friend and coach to help them achieve. They 
would track their progress and would ask for, and receive, help as needed. 
Expectations would be high; time on task would be significant; but learning would be 
fun and school would be a great place to be. 

• All teachers would be National Board certified or clearly on a path toward certification. 
They would be deeply and continuously trained In the subjects they were to teach, and 
would have the talent and techniques to deal effectively with all children and to meet 
their Individual needs. All teachers would feel fully supported by both other teachers 
and all administrators. All of the teachers In a building would feel a collective respon- 
sibility for the success of all students and would help each other as needed. Fllghly 
connected learning communities are the way of the future. 

• You would sense, as soon as you entered the school, an atmosphere conducive to 
learning. Students would proudly wear school uniforms; they would be respectful of 
others and they would be constantly curious and engaged. Smiles would abound. 

•Textbooks, software, and ancillary materials would go Into all key subjects In depth, 
fostering critical thinking and questioning; focusing on concepts and the "why” and 
“how” of things rather than just “what” and “where”. 

• Parents and teachers would communicate regularly and families would often be In the 
schools as volunteers, aides, or just observers. 

• All students would be allowed to move as rapidly as their Intellect and effort would 
enable them. Diagnostic testing and subsequent Individual learning plans would ensure 
that all students were constantly growing, challenged, and excited by new opportunities. 




• By middle school at the latest, all students would be aware of the importance for 
college education and would be exposed to neighboring campuses and faculty. 

College faculty would be a routine presence in the K-12 environment. 

•Technology would be omnipresent, facilitating learning and offering students the 
opportunity to go beyond what might be available in the local school. Technology will 
rapidly drive major changes in how we teach and learn. It is already happening. 
Technology won’t wait for governments and school boards to make changes. 

• The community would continuously celebrate the accomplishments of teachers and 
students, as well as the entire school. Business and community resources would be 
available to supplement the education opportunities for all students. 

• Testing would not be an issue, but simply a snapshot in time. You would never 
hear “I have to teach to the test”, but rather “I teach to the standard.” “In fact, my 
students and I welcome tests to help us understand where we are and what we need 
to do.” 

•Teachers and administrators meet and share constantly in a mutually supportive 
environment. Principals are seen as helpful and knowledgeable educational leaders. 

• Achievements in academics, athletics, and other extra curricular activities are routinely 
celebrated by a supportive community. 

To accomplish all of this, we need to, once again, make education a top national priority. 
Some may say that this is already the case, but I believe the evidence suggests otherwise. 
In many cases and for good reasons we are preoccupied with terrorism, war, immigration, 
health care, social security. Medicare and Medicaid, criminal justice, the environment and 
other issues. All are important, but nothing is more important than our future and our 
future depends on the education and well being of our children. 

Each of us must work with our elected officials and those running for office at all levels of 
government to put a world class education opportunity for all children high on their agen- 
da. We must also remind our local media to keep the pressure on, report progress or lack 
of it, and hold us collectively accountable for the opportunities we provide for our children 
and for future generations. 

Together, we can do it. Let’s get started. 

Bob Wehling 
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and of the Flunt Institute. Ms. Kelley graduated 
magna cum laude from Longwood University 
in Virginia, and in October 2001 was recog- 
nized by Longwood with an alumni achieve- 
ment award. She holds a Masters of 
Education from the University of Maine. She 
earned her Masters of Science in Business 
from Flusson College in Bangor, Maine, where 
she was recently selected for induction into its 
Alumni Flail of Fame. Barbara and her hus- 
band Ed (a National Board Certified Teacher) 
reside in Raleigh, North Carolina. 



James Kelly 

Jim Kelly is a senior advisor to education 
organizations, foundations, government agen- 
cies, and corporations. Flis clients have included 
the Asia Society, Widmeyer Communications, 
the Flenry Ford Learning Institute, the Flunt 
Institute at the University of North Carolina, 
Atlantic Philanthropies, the National Research 
Council of the National Academy of Sciences, 
the World Bank, and Standard & Poor’s. 

From 1987 to 1999 he was Founding President 
and CEO of the National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards (NBPTS). From 1970 to 
1 981 , he was a senior program officer at the 
Ford Foundation where he directed the 
Foundation’s programs in education finance 
reform, public finance of children’s services, 
and related topics. 

Mr. Kelly has served on the boards of many 
educational and civic organizations, including 
the executive board of the Consortium for 
Policy Research in Education, and is a member 
of the national advisory board of two educa- 
tion technology firms. For over 20 years he 
was a board member of the Institute for 
Educational Leadership. 

Early in his career, Mr. Kelly was a public 
school teacher and administrator, and an 
assistant and associate professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. Fie 
received his Ph.D. from Stanford University 
with concentrations in education, economics, 
and political science. Mr. Kelly is a member of 
the National Academy of Education. 

Rebecca Palacios 

Rebecca A. Palacios, Ph.D., graduated in 1972 
with honors from Roy Miller Fligh School, 
from Del Mar College in 1973 with an 
Associate in Arts, and received a Bachelor of 
Science from the University of Texas at Austin 
in 1975. She received her Master of Science 
in 1976 from then Corpus Christ! State 
University and received her Ph.D. from the 
University of Texas at Austin in 1994. 
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Rebecca has been a teacher in the CCISD 
schools for 31 years and is currently a dual 
language pre-kindergarten teacher at Zavala 
Special Emphasis School In Corpus ChrlstI, 

TX. She received her National Board 
Certification In 1997, the first Hispanic In 
Texas to become board certified and one of the 
first five teachers In the state to receive the 
distinction. Currently, she Is the Vice Chair of 
the National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards, and was a founding member of the 
National Board In 1987. Rebecca founded the 
first cohort of teachers seeking Board 
Certification In Corpus ChrlstI In 2004. 

She Is a nation-wide presenter and has served 
on committees or consultant for the National 
Science Foundation, the Education 
Development Center In Boston, Scholastic, Inc. 
In New York, and has written various articles 
on teacher professional development, early 
childhood education and dual language pro- 
grams. She Is also a member of the American 
Federation of Teachers and member of their 
nation-wide English Language Learners 
Educator Cadre Advisory Committee. 

She has won awards Including being the first 
CCISD “Teacher of the Year,” In 1 987, and In 
that year, also Introduced President Clinton at 
a White House ceremony honoring the nation’s 
first National Board Certified Teachers. Among 
the awards she has received Include the “Y 
Women In Careers” Award; the Senator Carlos 
Truan Award of Distinction for “Bilingual 
Teacher of the Year” from the Corpus ChrlstI 
Hispanic Chamber of Commerce; the LULAC 
“Outstanding Community Member;” the 
Hispanic Womens’ Network of Texas “Las 
Estrellas” Award; the United Married Couples 
Award; and the Roy Miller HS “Alumni of the 
Year.” Her special dedication Is to young chil- 
dren and she Incorporates music, literacy, 
technology and science to make learning come 
alive for her students. 



Diane Ravitch 

Diane Ravitch Is a historian of education. 
Research Professor of Education at New York 
University, a senior fellow at the Brookings 
Institution In Washington, D.C., and senior 
fellow at the Hoover Institution at Stanford 
University. 

Ravitch Is a member of the board of the 
Thomas B. Fordham Foundation, the Albert 
Shanker Institute of the American Federation 
of Teachers, Common Good, the James B. 

Hunt Leadership Institute, and the Core 
Knowledge Foundation. Until 2004, she was a 
member of the National Assessment 
Governing Board, to which she was appointed 
and reappointed by Secretary of Education 
Richard Riley In 1997 and 2001. 

From 1991 to 1993, she was Assistant 
Secretary of Education responsible for the 
Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement In the U.S. Department of 
Education during the administration of President 
George H.W. Bush, and she was counselor to 
Secretary of Education Lamar Alexander. 

Her most recent book Is The English Reader: 
What Every Literate Person Needs to Know, an 
anthology of classic English literature, which she 
edited with her son Michael Ravitch. In 2003, 
she published The Language Police (2003). She 
has written seven other books. Including Left 
Back (2000); The Troubled Crusade (1983); and 
The Great School Wars (1974). 

She has edited fifteen books and written more 
than 400 articles and reviews for scholarly and 
popular publications. Her books and articles 
have been translated Into many languages. 
Including Chinese, Polish, Arabic, Spanish, 
Swedish, and Japanese. 

She has a B.A. from Wellesley College and a 
Ph.D. In American history from Columbia 
University. She holds eight honorary doctorates. 



Richard Riley 

Richard W. Riley is the former U. S. Secretary 
of Education (1993-2001) and former Governor 
of South Carolina (1979-1987). He currently is 
a senior partner in the law firm of Nelson 
Mullins Riley & Scarborough L.L.P, with more 
than 300 attorneys in offices throughout South 
Carolina and North Carolina, as well as in 
Atlanta, Boston and Washington, D.C. 

Secretary Riley counsels clients and works with 
partners to develop strategy on complex busi- 
ness, governance, financial and legal matters 
for local, national and international clients. 

With the full support of the firm. Secretary 
Riley remains an ambassador for improving 
education in the United States and abroad. He 
has been appointed Distinguished Professor at 
his alma mater, Furman University, and serves 
as Advisory Board Chair of the Richard W. 

Riley Institute of Government, Politics and 
Public Leadership there. He also has been 
named Distinguished Professor at the 
University of South Carolina, and the College 
of Education at Winthrop University bears his 
name. In addition, he speaks, provides leader- 
ship and serves in an advisory and collabora- 
tive capacity with many other entities across 
the nation and abroad that support education 
improvement at all levels. 

Secretary Riley earned his bachelor’s degree, 
cum laude, in political science from Furman 
University in 1954 and received a J.D. from 
the University of South Carolina School of 
Law in 1959. He is the recipient of numerous 
education and other public service awards, as 
well as honorary degrees from universities and 
colleges in the United States and abroad. 

Secretary Riley and his wife, Ann Yarborough 
Riley but more commonly known as Tunky, 
have four children and 13 grandchildren. 

Ed Rust 

Edward B. Rust Jr. is chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of State Farm 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, 
Bloomington , III. , and the other principal 



State Farm® affiliates. A native of Illinois , Rust 
joined State Farm in 1975 at the Dallas, Texas, 
regional office. He became president and chief 
executive officer in 1985 and was elected to 
the additional post of chairman of the board in 
1987. A graduate of Illinois Wesleyan 
University in Bloomington, Rust holds both 
juris doctor and master of business degrees 
from Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. He serves on the boards of directors of 
Caterpillar, Inc., Peoria, III.; Helmerich and 
Payne, Inc., Tulsa , Okla.; and McGraw-Hill 
Companies, Inc., New York . 

Nationally recognized as a leader of the 
business community’s efforts to improve the 
quality of education in the United States , he 
most recently served on the No Child Left 
Behind Commission, a bi-partisan, independ- 
ent group that made recommendations to 
Congress and the Bush Administration on how 
the federal law can be improved. He is co- 
chairman of the Business Coalition for Student 
Achievement and served on President Bush’s 
Transition Advisory Team committee on educa- 
tion. He is former chairman of the Business 
Higher Education Forum, former chairman of 
Business Roundtable’s Education Initiative, a 
director of Achieve, Inc., a director of the 
National Center for Educational Accountability, 
the James B. Hunt Jr. Institute for Educational 
Leadership and Policy and the America’s 
Promise Alliance. He also served on the 
National (Glenn) Commission on Mathematics 
and Science Teaching for the 21 st Century. 

He is co-chair of Business Roundtable, 
chairman emeritus of the Illinois Business 
Roundtable, and a member of The Business 
Council. He is former chairman of several 
other organizations, including the American 
Enterprise Institute, The Financial Services 
Roundtable, the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety and the National Alliance of 
Business. He serves on the Board of Trustees 
of The Conference Board and is a former 
member of the board of directors of the 
American Council of Life Insurance. He is a 
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trustee of Illinois Wesleyan University and for- 
mer member of the advisory council of the 
Stanford University Graduate School of 
Business. He Is a former trustee of The 
American Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters and a former member of the 
board of overseers of The Institute for Civil 
Justice. Rust Is a member of the Texas and 
Illinois bar associations. 

Carri Schneider 

CarrI Schneider holds a Bachelor’s Degree In 
Elementary Education, Master’s Degree In 
Educational Administration, and Doctoral 
Degree In Urban Educational Leadership. Her 
research and Interests Include the Intersection 
of educational theory, research, and practice, 
particularly as related to the perpetuation of 
educational Inequality In American public 
schools. She has presented at national confer- 
ences and published articles In these areas. 

Her dissertation Is entitled When Journalism 
and Scholarship Collide: A Critical Analysis of 
Newsweek’s Annual Report on America’s Top 
High Schools. 

Schneider’s experience In education ranges 
from her years as a second grade teacher, to 
work with the educational policy team at 
KnowledgeWorks Foundation, and her most 
recent role as a facilitator for the University of 
Cincinnati’s Distance Learning Master’s 
Program In Educational Leadership and 
Summer Administrator’s Development 
Academy. 

Schneider was a recipient of 2007 recipient of 
the David L. Clark Fellowship Recipient In 
Education Administration and Policy, 2006 
nominee for the AAC&U Future Leaders Award, 
and Is on the 2005 list of “Who’s Who Among 
America’s Teachers’’. She Is also a member of 
the American Educational Research 
Association, American Educational Studies 
Association, and Phi Delta Kappa. Carri Is 
married to Lou, and they just welcomed their 
first child, daughter Josephine Marie. 



Kent Seidel 

Kent Seidel is Associate Professor and Chair of 
the P-20 Leadership division at the University 
of Denver, where the preparation of education- 
al leaders at all levels, from early childhood 
through higher education administration, is 
addressed in a systemic, cohesive fashion. He 
also serves as Executive Director for the 
Alliance for Curriculum Reform, a collaborative 
project of more than 20 national education 
organizations, and was recently faculty and 
Chair of the Educational Leadership and Urban 
Education Leadership graduate programs at the 
University of Cincinnati (Ohio). He holds a Ph.D. 
in Education Research with an emphasis on arts 
and educational organization management. 

Dr. Seidel serves as a principal investigator for 
the large-scale longitudinal study strand of the 
Teacher Quality Partnership, a research con- 
sortium of all 50 college and university teacher 
education programs in Ohio. TQP is conduct- 
ing a series of studies to better understand the 
aspects of teacher preparation, professional 
development, and early career support that 
help new teachers be successful in teaching 
math and/or reading to elementary and middle 
school children. 

Major publications include Assessing Student 
Learning: A Practical Guide (2000), for school 
practitioners in every subject area. He has 
also written on program evaluation and stu- 
dent assessment for the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals (The Bulletin), 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (Curriculum 
Handbook Series), and the national journal 
Teaching Theatre. Dr. Seidel has consulted on 
development of standards and assessments 
for several states and districts, and has 
worked with numerous schools, primarily in 
urban settings. He was one of 25 National 
Steering Committee members overseeing the 
development of the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress exams for the arts, and 
assisted the Educational Testing Service in the 
development of arts assessment items. He 



was one of six authors of the National 
Standards for Arts Education in theatre. 

Robert Sexton 

Robert F. Sexton has been the executive director 
of the Prichard Committee for Academic 
Excellence since its creation in 1983. A 
Louisville native, he has also been the deputy 
director of the Kentucky Council on Higher 
Education, an administrator at the University 
of Kentucky and a professor of history. 

A graduate of Yale University, Sexton earned his 
Ph.D. in history from the University of 
Washington. He was a Visiting Scholar at 
Harvard University and at the Annenberg 
Institute for School Reform at Brown University. 

Sexton has been recognized widely for his 
efforts to improve public education, receiving 
the Charles A. Dana Award for Pioneering 
Achievement and honorary degrees from Berea 
College, Georgetown College, and Eastern 
Kentucky University. He was a founder of 
Kentucky's Governor's Scholars Program and 
the Commonwealth Institute for Teachers. He 
chaired the board that created the Carnegie 
Center for Literacy and Learning in Lexington. 

He was a founding board member of the 
Kentucky Institute for Education Research and 
served on the Governor’s Task Force on Early 
Childhood and the School Curriculum, 
Assessment and Accountability Council. He is 
on numerous boards, including the Kentucky 
Long-Term Policy Research Center and the 
New Opportunity School for Women. He also 
serves on the boards of Editorial Projects in 
Education (publishers of Education Week and 
Teacher Magazine) and the Education Trust, 
and formerly the Consortium for Policy 
Research in Education and the Trust for Early 
Education. His book Mobilizing Citizens for 
Better Schools, was published in early 2004 by 
Teachers College Press of Columbia University. 



Peggy Siegel 

Peggy Siegel has spent over 30 years working 
in, consulting for, analyzing, writing about, and 
helping to enhance state and local education 
systems. During the mid-70’s/80’s, she served 
as a senior staff person on education in the 
Ohio General Assembly and with the National 
Conference of State Legislatures in 
Washington, DC. As a management consultant 
at Cresap (Towers/Perrin) and Pelavin 
Associates (now AIR), Siegel focused on 
change management and organizational devel- 
opment issues. 

As Director of Business/Education Leadership 
Initiatives at the National Alliance of Business 
for 12 years, Siegel supported the efforts of 
numerous state/local business and education 
leaders nationwide to improve their education 
systems. She directed a long-term business 
education partnership for the JCPenney 
Company, including two local projects in Texas 
and seven national teleconferences, which 
received a Best in Class Award from the 
Conference Board. Siegel wrote Using Quality 
to Redesign School Systems: The Cutting 
Edge of Common Sense (Jossey-Bass and the 
American Society for Quality: 1994) with 
Sandra Byrne and a case study on Motorola’s 
long-term education leadership initiatives 
during the 1990’s. She also directed BiE IN, 
the Baldrige in Education Initiative, a six-state 
education reform effort in collaboration with 
the American Productivity & Quality Center, 
after serving as a National Baldrige Examiner 
for three years and working on the successful 
extension of the Award to education. Dr. Siegel 
recently served as Vice President of AdvancED, 
which accredits K-12 public, private, and 
charter schools and districts in 30 states and 
65 countries. 

Siegel is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Qhio 
State University, where she also earned an 
M.A. Degree in Political Science and a Ph.D., 
with honors, in Education Administration. 
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Bob Wehling 

Bob Wehling is Chairman of the Board of 
Common Sense Media, a national nonpartisan 
organization led by concerned parents and 
Individuals with experience In child advocacy, 
public policy, education, media, and entertain- 
ment that Is dedicated to Improving the media 
lives of kids and families. Wehling Is a former 
Global Marketing Officer of Procters Gamble 
and Co-Founder of the Family Friendly 
Programming Forum. The Forum Includes 
more than 40 major advertisers working to 
ensure that families have better options for 
programs to watch together, especially In the 
early prime time hours. Except for three years 
In the U.S. Air Force, Wehling spent his entire 
career at Procter & Gamble, retiring after 41 
years In 2001 . Fie was elected Senior Vice 
President In 1994. 

Wehling has been actively Involved In educa- 
tion and children’s Issues at the local, state, 
and national level for over 35 years. These 
activities range from serving as President of a 
local Board of Education to the founding of the 
Cincinnati chapter of the Children’s Defense 
Fund. Fie also co-founded a statewide busi- 
ness/education coalition In Ohio. Many of his 
efforts relate to quality teaching. For example, 
Wehling serves on the National Commission 
for Teaching and America’s Future and recently 
retired as Vice Chairman of the National Board 
for Professional Teaching Standards. Fie cur- 
rently serves as Board member for the James 
G. Flunt, Jr., Institute for Educational 
Leadership and Policy Development. 

Bob Is married to Carolyn, and they have 6 
daughters and 24 grandchildren. 

Chad Wick 

Chad Wick Is driven by a desire to create 
equity of educational opportunity In order to 
effectively prepare students for college, work, 
and citizenship. Recognized by former U.S. 
Secretary of Education Richard W. Riley as 
"one of the outstanding education leaders In 
the country," Chad leads KnowledgeWorks 



Foundation In Its mission to solve national 
education problems Innovatively and with others. 
KnowledgeWorks Foundation In Its mission to 
Increase the number and diversity of people 
who value and access public education. As the 
founding president and CEO, he has led the 
Foundation to achieve this mission by providing 
not only seed grants and operating funds, but 
extensive technical assistance and training that 
promotes and supports sustainable, system- 
wide changes. 

Arthur E. Wise 

Art Wise is president of NCATE (National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education) 
in Washington, D.C. During his career, he has 
worked toward teacher quality and profession- 
alism, school finance reform, and the advance- 
ment of educational research. At NCATE, he 
has directed the design of Performance-Based 
Accreditation, a new approach, and led efforts 
to develop a system of quality assurance for 
the teaching profession. Fie is co-author of A 
License to Teach, which is a blueprint for the 
professionalization of teaching. Art first came 
to national prominence as the author of Rich 
Schools, Poor Schools: The Promise of Equal 
Educational Opportunity. That 1968 book 
conceived the idea of the school finance 
reform lawsuit. Since then, at least 18 state 
supreme courts have ordered the equalization 
of state school finance systems. 

As director of the RAND Corporation's Center 
for the Study of the Teaching Profession, he 
proposed education policies concerned with 
teacher licensing, teacher evaluation, and 
teacher compensation. Many of these propos- 
als have been incorporated into state laws and 
regulations. Long active in federal education 
policy, he proposed to Congress the creation 
of the new National Institutes of Education; In 
1995 Congress established five new institutes. 
In the late 1970s, he helped to create the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

Art's previous positions include: associate 
director. National Institute of Education, asso- 




ciate dean and associate professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, and captain 
at the U.S. Miiitary Academy, West Point. He 
is a graduate of the Boston (Pubiic) Latin 
Schooi, Harvard Coiiege, and received an MBA 
and a Ph.D. in education from the University of 
Chicago. 

Ted Zigler 

Ted Zigier spent 30 years in pubiic education 
with five schooi districts as a teacher, coun- 
seior, and administrator in Ohio before joining 
the University of Cincinnati as afacuity mem- 
ber. After three years as an assistant professor 
with the Educationai Leadership Program, Ted 
is currentiy the Coordinator of the oniine 
Masters of Education at Ohio Dominican 
University, iocated in Coiumbus, Ohio, in 
2001 , Ted was named the "Ohio Principai of the 
Year" by the secondary schoois administrator 
association, in his current position, he works 
with the Cincinnati Pubiic Schoois and the 
Mayerson Academy on ieadership deveiop- 
ment, in addition to work with the Ohio 
Department of Education on deveioping 
Principai standards and making connections for 
those standards between practice and higher 
education. Ted is a current board member and 
the president-eiect for the newiy formed Ohio 
Councii of Professors of Educationai 
Administration. He is aiso a member of the 
Ohio Leadership Advisory Councii, which piays 
an advisory roie for the department of educa- 
tion and other educator organizations in Ohio. 



Nancy Zimpher 

Dr. Nancy L. Zimpher is the president of the 
University of Cincinnati, one of the nation’s top 
25 pubiic research universities. Dr. Zimpher 
has become a nationai ieader in higher educa- 
tion administration, teacher education, urban 
schooi renewai and PK-1 2/higher education 
partnerships. Dr. Zimpher is the co-author and 
co-editor of books on university ieadership as 
weii as books on teacher education and urban 
education. She aiso has authored and 
co-authored many monographs, book chap- 
ters, and academic journai articies reiated to 
academic ieadership, schooi/university part- 
nerships and teacher education. She previousiy 
served as the chanceiior of the University of 
Wisconsin-Miiwaukee. A teacher and an 
educator, she aiso served as Dean of the 
Coiiege of Education and executive dean of the 
Professionai Coiieges at her aima mater, The 
Ohio State University, in Coiumbus, Ohio. Dr. 
Zimpher serves on the boards of the American 
Councii on Education and the Nationai 
Commission on Writing for America’s Famiiies, 
Schoois, and Coiieges, and as the chair of the 
board of directors of the Nationai Association 
of State Universities and Land-Grant Coiieges. 
She ieads a nationai consortium of compre- 
hensive research campuses, caiied the Urban 
Serving Universities, with member institutions 
that are committed to enhancing the quaiity of 
iife within their respective cities. Dr. Zimpher 
has piayed a pivotai roie in the formation of 
two university/PK-12 partnerships, both the 
Miiwaukee Partnership Academy at UWM and 
whiie at UC, Strive, a partnership in Greater 
Cincinnati-Northern Kentucky. She aiso served 
on the board of the Ohio Partnership for 
Continued Learning and co-chairs the Ohio 
Board of Regents Articuiation and Transfer 
Advisory Councii. 
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Essential Components of a Successful Education System 



Husim‘S!i RiiunJiahlc's \'juntiai CMuptnunis a StKatsful VJtuittkn System U a ninc-p<Hm polio' a^'rula for 
K-I2 education impn>vcment. This framework was adopted in September I99tl, and updated in May 
I and l*d>ruary 2IMN). It is baseii on the fundamental belief that all children can and must learn at 
much higher le\ els — fnan students who now drop out of schcxjl U) those considered to be high 
achievers. Ihc nine ertmponenis arc a comprehensive, integrated siratcgt' for s\-siem change. Taken 
together, they outline the changes needed, in each state and communitv'. i«> improve 
student achievement. Ihe components arc; 

1. Standard.H. ,\ successful system clearly defines, in measurable terms, 
expcctatitms for what students need to know and be able to do to succeed 
in school, in the workplace and in life. .\ successful system aligns and 
focuses its policies and pmgrams on student achievement of high 
academic standards. 

2. Assessments. ,\ successful system ftKuses on results, measunng and 
reporting student, sduxil and system perf(»rmance sti that students, teachers, 
patents and the public can understand and act on the information. 

y Accountability. ,\ siKcessful system bases consct|uences for psilicymakers, educators, 

and students on demonstrated performance. It provides students the curriculum, instruction and 
tinK they need to succeed. It assists schtxtis that arc struggling to improve, rew'ards exemplary 
sch^Mils and penalizes schtxils that persistently fail to educate their students. 




4. Professional Development. .\ successful system insists on meaningful preparation and continuous 
learning for teachers and administrators that drives improved leaching, learning and schrxd 
management. 



5. School Autonomy. .\ successful system gives individu.al scIkxjIs the freedom of action and 
resources necessary for hy?h performance and true accountalnlity. 

6. Parent Involvement. .\ successful system enables patents to suppon the learning process, influence 
schixiLs and make choices about their children’s education. 



7. I.a;aming Readiness. .\ successful system recognizes the importance of the years before children 
come to schixil. It pnivides high-quality prc-kinderganen education for disadvantaged children. It 
also seeks the help of other public and private agencies to overcome learning barriers caused by 
p<A'crry , neglext. violence or ill health for students of all ages. 

8. Technology . ,\ succi*ssful system uses technology to broaden access to knowledge and to improve 
learning and pmductivity. 

9. Safety and Discipline. successful system pnivides a safe, wcll-disciplined and canng envimnment 
for student learning. 
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